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THEPrenoh throne was preserved 

from ruin by the premature death of 

Henry V. The task of maintaining 

the ascendancy which he had gained 

devolved on an infant successor and 

a divided ministry ; while the dauphin 

in the vigour of youth, and seconded 

by the wishes of the people, called the 

different factions under his banner, 

and directed their combined efforts 

against the invaders of their country. 

Wo shall see that prince recover in 

the course of a few years the crown of 

his ancestors, expel the English from 

their conquests, and seal a long series 

of success with the subjugation of 

GASoony, the last fragment of the 
4 



ancient patrimony belonging to tho 
English monarchs in France. 

The new king, the son of Henry 
and Catherine, was hardly nine 
months old. On the first advice o^ 
his father's decease, several spiritual 
and temporal peers, chiefly members 
of the old council, assembled at West- 
minster, issued commissions in the 
name of Henry YI. to the judges, 
sheriffs, and other officers, to continue 
in the exercise of their respective 
duties, and summoned a parliament 
to meet in the beginning of Novem« 
ber. On the previous day a com 
mission to open, conduct, and dissolve 
the parliament in the king's name^ 
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.toith the consent of the council, was 
offered by a meeting of peers to the 
duke of Gloucester. He objected to 
the words, toith the consent of the 
council, that they Were prejudicial to 
his right, that they made him the 
servant of the council ; and that they 
had never been introduced into simi- 
lar commissions under his late bro- 
ther. It was replied, that the present 
king was an infant, and therefore 
without these words, or others equi- 
valent, no man could act legally and 
safely. Each lord in his turn gave 
this opinion, and the duke was fain 
to submit* The parliament was 
opened by him in the usual form. 
The first care of that assembly was to 
ratify all the acts of the authority by 
which it had been convened, as suf- 
ficiently justified by the necessity of 
the case f its second, to supply the 
defect in the exercise of the royal 
authority arising from the infancy of 
the king. The two last centuries 
furnished three instances of minori- 
ties ; at the accession of Henry III., 
Edward III., and Bichard II. But 
on none of these occasions had the 
powers of the executive government 
been intrusted to a guardian or regent, 
if we except the two first years of 
Henry III., when the appointment 
of such an officer was deemed requi- 
site to oppose the pretensions of a 
foreign competitor at the head of a 
powerful army, and in possession of 
the capital. The duke of Gloucester, 
however, notwithstanding the dod- 
Eion of the preceding day, preferred a 
tiaim tg the regency on two grounds ; 

-^ ■ - - - — 

1 Aeto of Conn. iii. 6. Brm. z. 257. De 
assensn concilii nostri. Toese words are 
80 placed that they ma^ refer to the ap- 
pointment of the duke oy the king, or to 
the exercise of office by the duke. The 
first is the more natural construction ; but 
m this debate both parties seem to have 
adopted the second. 



s Bot. Pail. !▼. 170. 



* Ibid. IT. 326. 



« Ibid. {▼. 174, 176, 826. Their salaries 
were as foUows : — 



because in the absence of the duke of 
Bedford he was the nearest of kin to 
his nephew, and because the late king, 
when he lay on his death-bed, had 
appointed him to that charge. The 
lords (for such matters did not api)er- 
tain to the cognizance of the com- 
mons) having searched the Rolls, and 
consulted the judges, replied; that 
his demand was not founded either 
on law or precedent, but was contrary 
to the constitution of the realm and 
the rights of the three estates : and 
that the appointment of the late king 
was of no force, because he could not 
alter the law of the land without the 
three estates, nor delegate the autho- 
rity, which expired with his life, to be 
exercised by another after his death. 
To satisfy him, however, as far as was 
in their power, they would appoint 
him president of the council, in the 
absence of his brother the duke of 
Bedford, not with the title of regent, 
lieutenant, governor, or tutor, words 
which might be construed to import 
a delegation of the sovereign autho- 
rity, but with that of "protector of 
the realm and church of England ;" 
an appellation which could serve only 
to remind him of his duty.' Acting 
on these principles, they named the 
chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of 
the privy seal, and sixteen members 
of the council with the duke of Bed- 
ford, and in his absence, the duke 
of Gloucester, for president ; and by a 
deputation notified these nominations 
to the commons, who gave their as- 
sent.^ Regulations were then enacted 
for the direction of the council, the 

To the protector, ner annum... £6,333 6 8 

dukes and archoishops 200 

bishops and earls 133 6 8 

barons and bannerets 100 

esquires 30 

The bishop of Winchester, when he was 
chancellor, received the same as an arch- 
bishop, and the lord Stafford, as treasurer, 
the same as an earl. — Rot. Pari. ▼. 404. 
Bym. X. 268, 369, 360. This difference in 
the amount seems to have been regulated 
by the establishment which each was obliged 
to maintain in proportion to lus ratik. 
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duties on wool with the tonnage and 
poundage were continued for two 
years, and the parliament was dis- 
solved.* England presented no oause 
of uneasiness, but every eye was most 
anxiously turned towards France. 

The regency of that kingdom had, 
according to Henry's last injunctions, 
been offered to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and on his refusal was given 
to the duke of Bedford by Charles, 
with the advice of his council. But 
Charles survived this transaction only 
a few days ; and his death gave to the 
English interest a shook from which 
it never recovered. Many of the 
French nobility had adhered to Henry 
out of deference to the will of their 
sovereign ; but when this check was 
removed, their affection, and with it 
their obedience, reverted to the dau- 
phin, the real representative of their 
native monarchs. That prince was 
not slow to profit by the event. On 
the first day after he had received the 
news of his father's death he wore 
mourning ; on the second he assumed 
the insignia of royalty with the title 
of Charles YIL, king of France. As 
Bheimswas in the possession of his 
enemies, he was anointed and crowned 
at Chartres. The ceremony operated 
as a charm, and drew multitudes to 
his standard.' 

On the other side, the regenty a 
prince not inferior to his late brother 
in abilities, superior in the more ami- 
able qualities of the heart, did not 
neglect the interests of his nephew. 
He obtained irom the duke of Bur- 



1 Ibid. iv. 176. After the dissolntioii of 
the parliament the judges, by order of the 
council, separated those acts which regarded 
the constitution and conduct of the conndl, 
and the administration of the roval au- 
thority, from the others which had for their 
olqeot the usual matters of national legisla- 
tion. Bothwere to be enroUed in chancery 
according to custom ; but of the first copies 
were to be made, and lodged with the clerk 
of the council only ; the second were to be 
pat in proper form for proclamation, that 



gundy the warmest assurances of sup-- 
port, and prevailed on the duke of 
Bretagne to signify his approbation 
of the treaty of Troyes. The three 
princes met at Arras. They swore to 
love each other as brothers, to aid 
each other against the attacks of his 
enemies, to protect the poor and de- 
fenceless against all oppression, and 
to unite their efforts to remove the 
scourge of war from the soil of France. 
To cement this friendship, the dukes 
of Bedford and Bretagne married 
each a sister of the duke of Burgundy, 
and then separated to raise forces in 
support of the common cause.' 

The Loire formed the line of de- 
marcation between the opposite par- 
ties. To the south of that river 
every province, with the exception of 
Gascony, had espoused the cause of 
Charles; to the north Anjou and 
Maine professed to be neutral; and 
the garrisons of a few insulated for- 
tresses adhered to their native prince: 
but the rest of the population, with 
the inhabitants of the capital, acknow- 
ledged the authority of the regent. 
It was not long befor$ the flames of 
war were rekindled, the countiy was 
pillaged by both parties ; towns were 
taken and retaken; and the fortune 
of the belligerents was nearly balanced 
by alternations of defeat and success. 
The most brilliant event in the cam- 
paign was tha battle of Crevant on 
the Tonne. An army of French with 
the Scottish auxiliaries had formed 
the siege of that town, and to relieve 
it four thousand men-at-arms, under 



they might be published like other statutes. 
—Acts of Coun. iii. 22. 7he fact is, the 
lords considered the first as matters with 
which the public had no concern. They 
would not allow the commons to interfere 
in these arrangements in parliament ; nor 
did they think it proper to publish them for 
the information of the people. See the 
statutes that were published in Stat, of 
Kealm, ii. 213. * Monst. ii. 1. 



' Rym. X. 280. 
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khe earl of Salisbury, were ordered to 
30m the Burgundians at Auxerre. 
The regulations for the combined 
army, before it left that city, are an 
interesting monument of the mili- 
tary discipline of the age. It was 
ordered that the soldiers should love 
and treat each other as brothers; 
that the vanguard should consist of 
one hundred and twenty men-at- 
arms, with the same number of 
archers taken in equal portions from 
each nation ; that when orders were 
given to dismount in the presence of 
the enemy, disobedience should be 
punished with instant death ; that all 
the horses should be conducted half a 
league into the rear, and such as were 
found within that space should be 
forfeited; that if any man should leave 
his station in the line, he should suffer 
death; that no prisoners should be 
made till the victory was certain, 
under the penalty of the death of the 
prisoner, and also of the captor, if he 
offered resistance ; that every archer 
should be furnished with a long pole 
sharpened at both extremities; and 
that each man should carry with him 
provisions for two days.* The enemy 
occupied an eminence; but were 
drawn from their advantageous posi- 
tion by the manoeuvres of the allies, 
who dismounting from their horses, 
and marching on foot in their armour, 
attempted to make themselves mas- 
ters of the bridge. For three hours 
the two armies stood facing each other 
divided only by the river ; at length 
the English forced their way to the 
opposite bank, and were followed by 
the Burgundians. The Scots, who 
bore the brunt of the battle, were 
almost annihilated ; and the French 
suffered severely from the garrison, 

> Monstrel. ii. 7. 

* The French commander was the count 
of Yentadonr, the Scottish the earl of Bn- 
ehan, or Stuart of Darnley. Both were 
afterwards ransomed. — Monstrel. ii. 8. 
Ford. rn.2«. HaU,f.85. 



which assaulted them in the rear. 
The victors entered the place in 
triumph, carrying with them the 
French and Scottish commandersi 
each of whom, after losing an ey^ 
in the contest, had been made pr^^ 
soner.' • 

This defeat threw a gloom over th« 
prospects of Charles; but it wai 
quickly removed by the arrival o' 
powerful reinforcements from Italy 
and Scotland. The duke of Milan 
sent to his assistance a numerous 
body of Lombards ; and the earl of 
Douglas landed in the port of B>ochelle 
with five thousand men. The king, 
in testimony of his confidence and 
gratitude, selected his body-guard 
from the Scottish auxiliaries ; and, as 
he had already granted to Stuart of 
Darnley the French lordships of Au- 
bigny and Concressault, he gave to 
Douglas the still more valuable duke- 
dom of Touraine, which had belonged 
to himself before his accession. The 
duke of Albauy, the regent of Scot- 
land, and the Scottish nobility, swore 
in the presence of the French ambas- 
sador to maintain the ancient alliance 
between the two countries, and pro- 
mised, what it was not in their power 
to enforce, that their king, in the 
event of his liberation, should ratify 
their engagements.' 

The necessity of interrupting the 
harmony between France and Scot- 
land had now beco^le evident; and 
with this view the English council 
proposed to Sling James to treat with 
him respecting his release from cap- 
tivity. The offer was joyfully ac- 
cepted; the Scottish envoys were 
permitted to join their sovereign; 
and after much negotiation it was 
mutually agreed, that the king should 



s Dn Tillet, 136, 136. Douglas was maae 
the king's lieutenant and commander of the 
French armies, Apr. 19, 1424. In the Ar- 
chives de France, Cartons k. 90 — 998, are 
numbers of letters of naturalization granted 
to Scottish archers of the rojol guard from 
this time down to 1474. 
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be set at liberty, and that in return 
he should forbid his subjects to enter 
into the service of France;^ should 
pay by instalments, in six years, the 
sum of forty thousand pounds, as a 
compensation for his expenses during 
the time of his detention ; ' and should 
give hostages as a security till the 
whole of the money were paid. To 
attach the Scottish prince more firmly 
to the interests of England, it was 
wished to marry him to an English 
princess ; and the ambassadors were 
instructed to entertain the subject, if 
it were opened by the Scots, but not 
to be the first to suggest it, " because, 
by the custom of England, it did not 
become the lady to be the suitor." 
It was not, however, neeessary to 
urge the willing mind of James by 
political motives. His affections were 
already engaged by a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, Jane, descended 
by her father, the earl of Somerset, 
from Edward III., and by her mother, 
Margaret Holand, from Edward I. 
He married her before his departure ; 
and the protector, . to express his 
satisfaction, remitted, with the consent 
of the council, a sixth part of the sum 
stipulated to be paid by the treaty.^ 
The event showed that an English 
education of nineteen years had not 
rendered James less fit to wear the 
crown of Scotland. He proved, as a 
monarch, a blessing to his country ; 
but though he laboured to fulfil the 



1 jis James could not enforce the return 
of the Scots already in France, they were 
excepted from the benefit of the treaty. — 
Rym. X. 331. 

* The maintenance of James had been 
fixed by Henry V. at 7001. per annum; 
which in nineteen years would amount to 
13,000/. There can be no doubt that of late 
his expenses had considerably increased. — 
See Bym. x. 293, 296. But it is probable 
that 80 large a sum was demanded under 
that pretence, because it could not decently 
be claimed as a ransom. ^ The English com- 
missioners had private instructions to ac- 
cept of 36,000, if the Scots objected to 
40,000.— Id. X. 295. » Bym. x. 323. 

* If we may believe Holinshed (p. 687), 
end HaU (f. 86), James, before his departure. 



conditions on which he had been 
liberated, his revenue had been so 
impaired by the regents, and his 
people appeared so unwilling to • 
submit to taxation, that he was never 
able to discharge one-third part of 
the debt.* 

In France the campaign of the 
present year was chequered with the 
same variety of events which marked 
that of the last. Arthur, brother to 
the duke of Bretagne, and several 
Burgundian lords, passed over to the 
service of Charles ; his partisans sur- 
prised Compeigne and Grotoi; and 
the garrison of Ivri, consisting of 
Bretons, received and unfurled his 
standard. On the other hand, the 
duke of Bedford procured a reinforce- 
ment from England, recovered Com- 
peigne and Crotoi, and with two 
thousand men-at-arms, and seven 
thousand archers, laid siege to Ivri. 
A French army of eighteen thousand 
men, under the duke of AleuQon, 
approached to relieve that fortress; 
but despairing of success, abandoned 
it to its fate, and surprised YerneuiL 
The duke, leaving a garrison to secure 
his conquest, marched to seek the 
enemy, who boldly came forward ta 
meet him. The men-at-arms were- 
arrayed in one compact mass; in 
front and on each fiank was stationed 
a body of archers protected as usual 
by long stakes fixed in the ground; 
and in the rear were collected the- 

did homage to the young Henry at Windsor, 
and swore fealty in these words : " I, James 
Stuart, king of Scotland, shall be true and 
faithful unto you, lord Henry, by the grace 
of God king ot England and France, the 
noble and superior lord of the kingdom 
of Scotland, which I hold and claim of 
you. And I shall bear you faith and fide- 
lity," &e« This we are told was done before 
three dukea, two archbishops, twelve earlnii 
ten bishops, twenty barons, and 200 knights, 
and yet there can be little doubt that it is a 
mistake. For in all the public records James 
is treated, not as a vassal, bat an inde- 
pendent sovereign ; and Henry in a private 
letter styles him : — Bizt heigh and myghty 
prince by the grace of God kyng of ScotM.- 
Bym. z. 635. 
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baggage, servants, and horses of the 
army, under the protection of two 
thousand archers^ who, to oppose the 
irruption of the enemy, had tied the 
horses to each other, both by their 
bridles and tails, and intermixed them 
with the carriages in such a manner 
as to form an almost impenetrable 
rampart The shock of the two armies 
is described as dreadfuL They fought 
hand to hand, and with such resolu- 
tion, that for near an hour neither 
party seemed to gain any advantage. 
In the hottest of the battie a body of 
Trench and Italian cavalry, instructed 
to annoy the rear of the English, 
endeavoured to charge through the 
horses and baggage; but, unable to 
force their way, or to disentangle 
themselves, they stood exposed to the 
arrows of the archers, who, after they 
had slain or repelled the assailants, 
turned towards the firont, and with a 
loud shout rushed on the enemy. 
This manoeuvre decided the action. 
The courage of the French sank; 
their front was pierced in different 
points ; and the plain was soon covered 
with fugitives and pursuers. Accord- 
ing to the account of the enemy, they 
lost above three thousand men, the 
English sixteen hundred. The Soots 
were so reduced that they never 
afterwards formed a distinct corps in 
the French army. The new duke of 
Touraine, and the earl of Buchan, 
were left on the field; the duke of 
AlenQon, and two hundred gentlemen, 
were made prisoners. The regent 
immediately called his ofiGicers around 
him, and returned thanks to God on 
the field of battie.* 

Hitherto the duke of Bedford had 
supported the honour of the English 
army, and displayed talents equal to 
the difficult situation in which he was 
. placed. But in every measure he had 
the misfortune to be thwarted by the 

» Jf onatreL ii. 15. 



private ambition of his brother the 
duke of Gloucester. Jacqueline of 
Bavaria, heiress of Hainault, Holland, 
Zeeland, and Friesland, had for her 
first husband John, dauphin of France, 
After his death, Henry Y. offered his 
mediation to compose the difference 
between the widow and her uncle, 
and improved the importunity to 
solicit her hand for his brother of 
Bedford. But Jacqueline, by per- 
suasion of her mother, preferred John, 
duke of Brabant, a boy in his sixteenth 
year. " Their union was unhappy. 
He was passionate and capricious; 
she proud and revengeful. The duke 
dismissed the ladies and servants 
whom his wife had brought with her 
Arom Holland ; his &vourites in re- 
turn were soon afterwards massacred 
in an insurrection of the people. At 
length she separated firom him, re- 
paired to her mother at Valenciennes, 
eloped firom Valenciennes and sought 
an asylum in England, where she was 
received with welcome, and obtained 
from the king a pension of one hun- 
dred pounds a month.' The duke of 
Gloucester became enamoured with 
her charms, perhaps still more with 
her inheritance. But Henry, who 
saw that a marriage between them 
would be followed by a rupture with 
the dukoof Burgundy, coiisin-german 
and apparent heir to Jaequeline's 
husband, restrained the imprudence 
of his brother, and on his death-bed 
inculcated with extraordinary earnest- 
ness the necessity of making every 
sacrifice to preserve the friendship of 
his ally. Gloucester was too head- 
strong to regard the advice of the 
king, or to yield to the remonstrances 
of the council. Maintaining that the 
marriage of Jacqueline with the duke 
of Bsabantwas void, on account of 
consanguinity, though a dispensation 
had been obtained from the council of 



» Monstrei. i. 267, 299, 90S. PeU Be» 
cords, 368. 
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Constance, he married her himself, 
and immediately laid claim to her 
dominions. Had her husband been 
left to his own decision, he might pro- 
bably have yii^ded ; but the duke of 
Burgundy espoused his cause, and 
declared that he would oppose force 
to force in his behalf. It was in vain 
that the regent employed all his 
influence to prevail on his brother to 
withdraw a demand, which would 
aUenate the Burguudian from the 
interests of England, and might ulti- 
mately throw him> into the arms of 
Charles. As a last resource, in a great 
council at Pans, it was determined 
that the legitimacy of the two mar- 
riages should be referred to the pope, 
and that all parties should await his 
decision. The duke of Brabant 
acquiesced ; the duke of Gloucester 
refused. He was already at Calais 
with Jacqueline and an army of five 
thousand men, and, proceeding into 
Hainault, immediately obtained pos- 
session of the county in right of his 
pretended wife. The duke of Bur- 
gundy on this intelligence sent forces 
to the aid of his cousin; insulting 
messages passed between him and 
Gloucester; a challenge was given 
and accepted;* and the two comba- 
tants agreed to decide their quarrel on 
the feast of St. George in the presence 
of the duke of Bedford, the regent. 
In the interval the Burgundian re- 
called his forces, and Gloucester pre- 
pared to return to England. Not- 
withstanding the objections of Jac- 
queline, it was resolved, at the request 
of the inhabitants, that she should 
remain at Mons. She parted from 
the duke with tears, predicting the 
evils which would result from their 
separation. The Brabanters renewed 

1 On this occasion the duke of Bnrenndr 
paid a high complimdnt to the duke of Bed- 
ibrd. Si mienx tous plait, he says to hia 
antajg^nist, je snis c/ntent, qne nous pre- 
nons a jnge mon tres cher et aim^ cousin, 
et anssi Totre beau firere le Begent doc de 



the war; the towns of Hainault re- 
turned to the obedience of the duke ; 
and Jacqueline was delivered to the 
Burgundians to be detained a captive 
till the see of B*ome should pronounce 
on the validity of her marriage. The 
intended duel between the two 
princes was never fought. In a 
letter to the duke of Gloucester, the 
pontiffdeclared him excommunicated, 
if he persisted in putting his design 
in execution ; and by a circular brief 
directed to aH the Christian princes 
in Europe, exhorted them not to 
permit the combat within their re- 
spective dominions. The English 
parliament, seconding his views, 
recommended that the dowager 
queens of France and England, with 
the regent, should take the quarrel 
into their hands; and in a council 
held at Paris, it was decided that the 
challenge had been given without 
sufficient cause.' In the mean time 
Jacqueline was conducted by the 
prince of Orange to Ghent, where 
she bore her confinement with impa- 
tience, and exerted all her ingenuity to 
contrive her escape. At length she 
dressed herself and her female attend- 
ant in male attire, mounted a horse, 
rode unobserved in the dusk of the 
evening out of one of the gates, and 
continued her flight till she reached 
in safety the borders of Holland, 
where she was joyfully received by her 
subjects. The Burgundians pursued 
her thither ; and Holland became for 
two years the theatre of war. The 
duke of Gloucester sent her five hun- 
dred men-at-arms, and was severely 
reprimanded by the council; he 
renewed the attempt; but was pre- 
vented by his brother, the regent.' 
In 1426 the pope is said to have pro- 



Bethfort — car il est tel prince que je soay, 
qu'a Tous et a moy, et a tons antres il ron- 
droi*i ostre droitnrier juge. — Monst. ii. 20. 

* Kp. Mart. Y. apud Baynald. vi. 76. 
Bot. Pari. iv. 277. 

> Monstrel. ii. 18—29. 
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nouiioed in favour of the first mar- 
riage ; ' but the duke of Brabant died 
soon afterwards, and Jacqueline 
assumed the title of duchess of Glou- 
cester. The slender aid which she 
received from England served to 
defer her submission till 1428, when 
she was compelled to appoint the 
duke of Burgundy her heir, to allow 
him to garrison her fortresses, and to 
give her word that she would never 
marry without his consent.* In the 
terms of this treaty she virtually 
acknowledged that she was not the 
wife of the duke of Gloucester; and 
yet, only a few weeks before it was 
concluded, her interests had been 
espoused in England by a party of 
females against the neglect of her 
supposed husband. A lady of the 
name of Stokes, attended by the wives 
of the principal citizens of London, 
went to the house of lords, and pre- 
sented a petition against the duke, 
accusing him of having neglected his 
lawful wife, the duchess Jacqueline, 
and of living in open adultery with 
Eleanor Cobham,^ daughter of Eegi- 
nald Lord Cobham of Sterborough. 
The beauty of Eleanor was as distin- 
guished as her morals were dissolute. 
After contributing to the pleasures 
of different noblemen, she became 
acquainted with the duke, whose 
attachment to her was so great, that 
even after his union with JacqueUne, 
he kept her always near his person, 
and took her with him in his expe- 
dition to Hainault.^ What answer 
was returned to the petition of these 
female champions in the cause of 
conjugal fidelity, is not known ; but 
the duke soon afterwards, to the 



1 This is said bj different writers. Jf it 
were true, I know not how the English 
goYemment could^ consistently with the 
agreement at Pans, continue to aoknow- 
iMge her for duchess of Gloucester. Yet 
she is so called in two different instruments 
in Bymer, dated in 1427 and 1428 (Bym. x. 
376, 398), and in the address of the commons 
of 1427. (Hot. Pari, iv . 318.) 

» Monstrel. ii. 37. Meyer, lib. xv. p. 310. 



surprise of Europe, publicly acknow- 
ledged Cobham for his wife; and 
Jacqueline, in breach of her promise 
to her adversary, married a gentleman 
called Frank of Bursellen. He was 
immediately seized by the Burgun- 
dians, and his wife, to purchase his 
liberty, ceded the greater part of her 
dominions, retaining only an annual 
rent for her own support. She died 
without issue in 1436.* 

Had it not been for this unfor- 
tunate attempt of Gloucester to ob- 
tain the inheritance of Jacqueline, 
it was pretended fhat the party of 
Charles might have been effectuaUy 
crushed after the battle of Yer- 
neuil. But to protect the interests 
of the duke of Brabant, the duke 
of Burgundy withdrew his forces 
from the scene of action, and em- 
ployed them in Hainault and Hol- 
land ; and the duke of Bedford, re- 
duced to depend on his own resources, 
became unable to improve the ad- 
vantages which he had gained. Eor 
three years the war in France was 
suffered to languish ; and the opera- 
tions on both sides were confined to 
skirmishes and sieges, imimportant 
in their consequences to the two 
parties, but most disastrous to the 
unfortunate inhabitants. If the re- 
gent was inactive through weakness, 
Charles was equally so through po- 
verty ; and if the court of the latter 
became a scene of intrigue, dissen- 
sion, and bloodshed, the council of 
the king of England was not less 
divided by the jealousy of its mem- 
bers, their quarrels, and their opposite 
interests.' 

Among these the minister who bore 

* stow, 369. 

* Laquelle le dit ducparavant aToittenue 
en sa compagnie certain temps, comme sa 
dame par amours; et avec ce avoit este 
diffamee de aucnns antres hommes que d» 
icelui due— Monstrel. ii. 32. Also ii. 29. 

» Meyer, 329. 

The pontiff, as if he had foreseen the 
evils which followed, had on the succession 
of the young Henry written to the council. 
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the chief sway, both from bis situa- 
tion and relationship to the king, was 
the duke of Gloucester; but he was 
often, and sometimes successfully, op- 
posed in his views by Henry Beau- 
fort, the great bishop of Winchester. 
That prelate was second son to John 
of Ghent by Catherine Swynford, and 
was consequently uncle to the regent 
and his brother, and great-uncle to 
the king. From the bishopric of 
Lincoln he had been translated to 
the more valuable see of Winchester, 
had thrice borne the high office of 
chancellor, had assisted at the council 
of Constance, and liad made a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. His frugality 
multiplied his riches ; but they were 
rendered subservient to the interests 
of his country ; and his loans to the 
late monarch amounted to twenty- 
eight, to the present king to more 
than eleven, thousand pounds.* He 
had again accepted the office of chan- 
cellor, and in that situation had 
strenuously opposed Gloucester's fa- 
vourite plan of claiming the inhe- 
ritance of Jacqueline. During the 
absence of that prince, the council, 
under the influence of the prelate, 
and with the view to repress the 
mutinous disposition of the populace, 
had garrisoned the Tower, and com- 
mitted it to the care of Richard 
Wydevile, with orders "to admit no 
one more powerful than himself." 
When Gloucester returned, he de- 
manded lodgings in that fortress, and 
attributed the refusal of Wydevile to 
the secret instructions of his uncle. 



recommending to them above all things to 
live in harmony with each other, as the best 
means of preserving the dominions of their 
infant sovereign. Ad regnom hoc in rerum 
statu salubriter dirigendam nulla res est 
tantum necessaria, quantum est vestra con* 
oordia, qui reipubiicss prsssidetis : vobis 
enim habentibns unam mentem, una volun* 
tate regentibus, nulla accidere calamitas 
potest. — Apud Baynald. vi. 61. 

1 Bot. Pari. iv. Ill, 132, 276, 277. ' 

s See the charges of Gbucester, and the 



In his resentment he ordered the 
mayor to close the gates of the city 
against the bishop, and to furnish 
him with five hundred horsemen, 
that he might visit in safety the 
young king at Eltham. The next 
morning the retainers of Beaufort , 
attempted to burst open the gate on 
the bridge, barricaded the road, placed 
archers in the houses on each side, 
and declared that, as their lord was 
excluded from entering the city, so 
they would prevent the duke from 
leaving it.* It cost the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the duke of Coimbra, 
second son of the king of Portugal 
by Philippa, the sister of the late 
monarch, eight journeys in the same 
day from party to party, to prevent 
the effusion of blood, and to induce 
them to keep the peace, till the 
return of the duke of Bedford.^ 
With reluctance the regent left 
Paris, landed in England, and sum- 
moned a parliament at Leicester. 
It was, however, his hope that a 
reconciliation between his brother 
and uncle might be effected before 
that meeting. With this view the 
archbishop and several lords waited 
on Gloucester, an^ requested him on 
the part of the king to attend the 
council at Northampton. They were 
instructed to represent to him that 
he could have no reasonable objec- 
tion to meet his uncle on such an 
occasion ; that measures would be 
taken to prevent any affray between 
their followers ; that the bishop, as the 
accused party, had a right to be con- 
answers of the bishop in Hall, f. 94, 97. 

s The bishop wrote on the 30th of Octo- 
ber to the regent, requesting his immediate 
return : *• for," he adds, " by my troth, and 
ve tarry long, we shaJl put this land in 
leopardy with a field, such a brother ye 
have here ; God make him a good man ! " 
They entered the city of London together. 
Bedford appears to have favoured his uncle, 
and to have blamed his brother. When the 
citizens made him a present of 1,000 marks 
in two basins of silver gilt, he hardly thahk-cd 
them. — Fabyan, 414, 415. 
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fronted with his accuser, and that the 
king could not be expected to deprive 
him of office before the charge against 
him had been proved. But the duke's 
obstinacy was not to be subdued by 
argument, and h^ received a royal 
order to attend in his place at the 
approaching parliament.^ There the 
commons, by their speaker, conjured 
the regent and the lords to reconcile 
the duke of Gloucester with the 
bishop of Winchester. The former 
had preferred a bill of impeachment 
against his uncle, in which to his own 
grievances he added two charges, 
which, if we may believe him, he 
had received from his brother, the 
late king; the first, that the prelate 
had hired an assassin to take Henry's 
life while he was yet prince of Wales; 
the second, that he had exhorted him 
to usurp the crown during the life of 
his father. In his answer, Beaufort 
endeavoured to show that, if he had 
given personal offence to the duke, 
yet his conduct was justified by the 
behaviour of that prince ; and to the 
charges said to have been made by 
Henry Y., he opposed the confidence 
and employments with whichthat king 
had honoured the man, who was now 
accused on his pretended testimony 
of having attempted his life. The 
duke of Bedford and the other lords 
took an oath to judge with impar- 
tiality ; but in what manner the trial 
proceeded we are not informed. Three 
days later the duke and bishop con- 
sented to leave their quarrel to the 
decision of the primate and eight 
other arbitrators, by whose award 
the following farce was enacted. 
Beaufort began by addressing the 
king, to whom he protested his 
innocence of the charges which re- 
spected Henry V. ; and the duke of 



1 Acts of Conn. iii. 181—7. Tliis parlia- 
ment was called the parliament of bats. As 
arms had been forbidden^ the seryants of 
the membera followed their lords with bats 
or clubs on their shonlders ; when these also 
were forbidden, they concealed stones and 



Bedford replied, in the name of the 
infant sovereign, that the king had no 
doubt of the innocence of lus great- 
uncle, and held him to have ever been 
a true man to the late monarch, both 
before and after his succession to the 
throne. Then turning to the duke of 
Gloucester, the bishop expressed his 
sorrow that his nephew should have 
conceived any displeasure against 
him: "but, sir,** he contiaueil, "I 
take God to witness, that what re- 
ports soever have been made unto 
you of me (peradventure by such as 
have not had great affection unto me; 
God forgive them !), I never imagined 
nor purposed thing that might be 
hindering or prejudice to your person, 
honour, or estate ; and for so much I 
pray you that you will be unto me 
good lord from this time forth; for 
by my will I gave you never other 
occasion, nor purpose not to do here- 
after through Grod's grace." The duke 
replied : " Fair uncle, since you so de- 
clare you such a man as you say, I 
am right glad that it is so, and for 
such I take you." Each then took 
the other by the hand, and the cere- 
mony was finished. Such a recon- 
ciliation could not be real ; and the 
bishop, whether it were his own 
resolve, or had been previously 
stipulated, resigned the seals the 
next day, and soon aftwwards re- 
quested permission to travel He 
remained however in England till 
the beginning of the following year, 
when he accompanied his nephew, 
the duke of Bedford, to Calais. 
There he received the welcome in- 
telligence that he nad been named 
a cardinal by Pope Martin, and was 
invested with the insignia of his 
dignity in the presence of the regent 
and a numerous court' 

plummets of lead in their sleeyes and bo- 
soms; so suspicions were they of each 
other. — Fab. ibid. 

s See the proceedings in the Bolls of Par* 
liament, ir. 296, 290; Bym. x. 353, 358 1 
Fab. 416 ; Ellis, 2 ser. 1, 102. 
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There is reason to believe that this 
quarrel between the unole and nephew 
orijB^ated in the jealousy which Beau- 
fort entertained of the ambition of 
the duke, who on many occasions had 
acted as if he were independent of the 
council, and to their remonstrances 
had replied, that he would be account- 
able to no man but the king, when 
he should come of age. Even of late 
he had said, " Let my brother govern 
as him lusteth, whiles he is in this 
land; after his going over into 
France, I woll govern as me seemeth 
good." On this account the other 
members sent for the duke of Bedford 
to the star-chamber, a few days before 
his departure, and the next morning 
waited in a body on the duke of 
Gloucester, who was confined by 
sickness to his '* inne." To both the 
chancellor made a similar address, 
stating that the young prince was 
the rightful king of England, and 
entitled to the obedience of all his 
subjects, of whatever rank they might 
be; that young as he was, he yet 
possessed by law all the authority 
which would belong to him at a more 
mature age; that, as during his infancy 
he could not exercise such authority, 
it was vested in the lords spiritual and 
temporal assembled in parliament, or 
in the great council, and, at other 
times, in the lords appointed to form 
the "continual council ;" and that 
this councU, representing the king's 
person, had a right to exercise the 
powers of government, ^'withouten 
that any one person may or ought to 
ascribe to himself the said rule and 
government." They concluded by 
begging the two dukes to inform 
them, whether they held the same 
sentiments. Both replied (and sub- 
scribed their replies with their own 
signatures) that they cheerfully as- 
sented to the principles which had 



1 Bot. Pari. T. 409—411. Acts of Coon. 
lii. 231-242. 



been laid down, and that "in all 
things that belonged to the rule of 
the land and the observances of the 
king's laws, and to his estate, they 
would be advised, demeaned, and 
ruled by the lords of the council, and 
obey unto the king, and to them as 
for the king, as lowly as the least and 
poorest of his subjects." It should, 
however, be observed that the answer 
of the duke of Bedford was much 
more full and submissive than that 
of his brother; and that taking up 
the book of the Gospels, he solemnly 
swore to observe through Ufe the 
promise which he then made. Glou- 
cester did not swear.^ 

It was the sense of his own weak- 
ness, which had induced the duke of 
Bretagne to join the confederacy in 
1423. But no sooner did he observe 
the seeds of dissension sown between 
the dukes of Burgundy and Glouces- 
ter, than he lent a more wiUing ear to 
the counsels of his brother Arthur, 
who had recently been appointed by 
the dauphin constable of France. 
Under different pretences, his troops 
were gradually withdrawn from the 
armies of the allies; men for the 
service of Charles, were enrolled 
within his territories ; and he had 
made, or was said to have made, a 
secret promise of open co-operation, 
as soon as the duke of Biurgundy 
should break the alliance with Eng- 
land. The regent resolved to anti- 
cipate his intended treachery, and 
prevailed on the English council to 
declare war against him in the begin- 
ning of 1426.' Immediately troops 
from the garrisons of Normandy were 
poured into Bretagne; the natives 
were defeated in several engage- 
ments ; and the flames of war were 
spread to the very walls of Bennes. 
The duke in despair solicited and 
obtained an armistice; his apologies 

s Bym. X. 349. Acts of Coon. iii. 181. 
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and offers were rejected ; he tried 
again the fortune of war, was again 
unsuccessful ; and at last submitted 
to the terms dictated by the regent. 
By an instrument under his seal, and 
those of his sons, barons, prelates, and 
the commonalties of his duchy, he 
acknowledged Henry for his rightful 
sovereign, and promised upon oath to 
observe the treaty of Troyes, to obey 
the commands of the regent, and to 
do homage for his territories to the 
king of England, and to no other 
person.* 

Five years had now elapsed since 
the death of the late monarch ; and, 
if no addition had been made to his 
conquests, at least no considerable 
loss had been experienced. But at 
length in an evil hour it was deter- 
mined to cross the Loire, and to 
attack Charles in the provinces which 
had always adhered to his cause. 
"With this view several councils were 
held at Paris ; the regent yielded, it 
is said with regret, to the majority of 
voices ; and a resolution was taken to 
open the campaign with the reduction 
of Orleans.* Montague, earl of Salis- 
bury, had lately returned from Eng- 
land with a reinforcement of six 
thousand men. After the earl of 
Warwick, he was the most renowned 
of the English commanders ; and to 
him by common consent was intrusted 
the conduct of the siege. On the part 
of the French no preparation was 
omitted, no sacrifice spared to pre- 
serve the city, and annoy the aggres- 
sors. The garrison received a plentiful 
supply of ammunition and provisions; 
numerous batteries were erected on 

1 Bym. X. 378, 386. 

^ In his letter to the kine, the regent cer- 
tainly appears to disclaim naving given any 
approbation to the attempt. " ^e things 
prospered for you, till the tjme of the seage 
of Orleans taken in hand God knoweth by 
what advice."— Rot. Pari. v. 435. 

s Qnnpowder was now In constant nse 
both in the attack and defence of places. 
The pieces were called gans and colverins. 



the walls; and eyery building within 
the range of the cannon was levelled 
to the ground. The earl having 
previously reduced several places in 
the neighbourhood, passed the Loire 
with ten thousand men, and es- 
tablished his head-quarters on the 
left bank amid the ruins of a convent. 
His first operations were directed 
against the Toumelles, a castle which 
defended the passage of the bridge. 
It was carried by assault; but the 
garrison had previously broken dovm 
one of the arches, and had built an 
additional work at the other extremity. 
A few days afterwards, as the English 
commander stood at a window in one 
of the towers of the fort, and was 
carefully examining the defences of 
the city, a shot was fired at him from 
the rampart. He saw the flash and 
attempted to withdraw ; but the ball 
tore away the iron of the casement, 
and so lacerated his face, that he died 
in the course of the next week.' The 
command devolved on the earl of 
Suffolk, who received several rein- 
forcements, and successively esta- 
blished his men in different posts 
round the city. They were lodged 
in huts, and covered from the fire 
of the besieged by intrenchments of 
earth. But the walls were of such 
extent, and the intervals betweev 
these posts, which were called bas- 
tiles, were so spacious, that often in 
the night supplies of men and pro- 
visions forced their way into the 
place ; for which purpose Charles 
had established immense magazines 
in the neighbouring city of Blois.^ 
The siege, or rather blockade, con- 

The first threw stone balls, sometimes 
twenty-six inches in diameter : the second 
threw plummets or balls of lead. Tlie pow- 
der was of a different sort for each. The 
gans were worked by a master gunner with 
varlets under him. Masons and carpenters 
were attached to them. See accounts of 
the master of the ordnance daring the war 
in the archives de France, 395, 421, 428, 45£t. 
460; Acts of Council, v. 257. 
« Monstrel. 38, 39. 
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tinued daring the winter. In the 
beginning of Lent Sir John Ealstaff 
left Paris with fifteen hundred men, 
to conduct to Orleans four hun- 
dred waggons and carts, laden with 
stores and provisions. He had almost 
reached the village of Houvrai en 
Beausse, when he received the alarm- 
ing intelligence that the earl of Clare- 
mont was advancing to intercept him 
with from four to five thousand ca- 
vahry. He halted immediately, sur- 
rounded his Uttle armj with a circle 
of carriages, and left but two openings, 
at each of which he posted a strong 
body of archers. It was the middle 
'^f the night ; and for two hours the 
attack of the enemy was delayed by 
the disputes among their leaders. 
Sir John Stuart, who commanded 
the small remnant of the Scots in 
the service of Charles, earnestly con- 
tended that the men-at-arms should 
dismount; the earl of Claremont, 
by the advice of his countrymen, pre- 
ferred to charge on horseback. At 
three in the morning it was agreed 
that each nation should follow its 
own judgment. An attempt was 
made to force an entrance at each 
opening ; but the cavalry were re- 
pulsed by showers of arrows, and the 
Scots on foot were all slain. About 
six hundred dead bodies were left on 
the field ; and Falstaff continued his 
march in triumph to the camp before 
Orleans.* In the spring the English 
resumed their operations ; Unes of 
communication were drawn from one 
bastile to another ; and the besieged, 
seeing themselves invested on all 
sides, proposed, with the permission 
of Charles, to deliver the city into the 
hands of the duke of Burgundy, to be 
held by him as neutral during the 
war, for the benefit of the duke of 

^ la the quaint laneuaee of the tim,es, 
this was called "the batUe of herrings;" 
becanse salt herrings formed a great por- 
tion of the prorisions.— Monstrel. ii. 42. 



Orleans, a captive in "England. The 
regent refused the offer. It was but 
just, he said, that what had been won 
with English blood, should be the 
reward of English valour. In this 
determination the Burgundian ac- 
quiesced with apparent cheerfulness ; 
but the refusal sank deep into bis 
heart ; nor was it forgotten on a sub- 
sequent occasion. 

The fall of Orleans was now con- 
fidently anticipated; and the most 
gloomy apprehensions prevailed in 
the councils of the French monarch. 
Many of those who had been the 
warmest in their professions of 
attachment silently withdrew from 
his court ; and the prince himself 
meditated a retreat into the distant 
county of Provence, perhaps into the 
friendly kingdom of Scotland, when 
the French throne was saved from 
ruin by the daughter of a small farmer 
at Domremy, a hamlet in Champagne, 
situate between Neufchateau and 
Yaucouleurs. The wonderful revo- 
lution which she accomplished by 
means apparently supernatural, will 
justify an endeavour to trace the 
origin and progress of the enthusiasm 
which, while it deluded, yet nerved 
and elevated the mind of this young 
and interesting female.' 

Joan d' Arc was born about the year 
1412. Her education did not differ 
from that of the other poor girls 
in the neighbourhood; but she was 
distinguished above them all by her 
diligence, modesty, and piety. Dom- 
remy, like other villages, had its 
traditionary tales of wonder and 
supernatural agency. There stood 
at no great distance an old spreading 
beech-tree, under the branches of 
which the fairies were said to hold 
their nocturnal meetings ; near its 



* The narrative which follows is compiled 
from the answers of " the maid," and the 
depositions of the witnesses, which will be 
found in the volumes of Deseharnettes, and 
the tome viii. of Petitot's JJdmoires. 
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foot ran a clear streamlet, the waters 
of which were beUeved to work as- 
tonishing cures; and a little farther 
off was a still more sacred spot, a 
sohtary chapel called the Hermitage 
of the Virgin. Joan was accustomed 
to Tisit all these places with her com- 
panions. But the hermitage was her 
faTourite resort, where every Saturday 
she hung up a garland of flowers, or 
humt a taper of wax in honour of 
the mother of Christ. These her 
early hahits are worthy of notice, as 
they prohahly serred to impress on 
her mind that credulous and romantic 
character which it afterwards exhi- 
bited. The child was fond of solitude ; 
whatever interested her, became the 
subject of long and serious thought; 
and in these day-dreams the young 
enthusiast learned to invest with 
visible forms the creations of her own 
fsmcy. She was about twelve years 
old when, walking in her father's 
garden on a Sunday, she thought 
that she observed a brilliant light 
on one side, and heard a voice calling 
on her by her name. She turned, 
and saw, as she believed, the arch- 
angel Michael, who told her to be 
good, dutiful, and virtuous, and God 
would protect her. She felt abashed 
in his presence, but at his departure 
wept, wishing that he had taken her 
with him. 

Besides religion there was another 
sentiment, which sprung up in the 
breast of Joan. Young as she was, 
she had heard enough of the cala- 
mities which oppressed her country, to 
abhor the unnatural union of the Bur- 
gundians with the English, and to be- 
wail the hard fate of her natural sove- 
reign, driven by rebels and strangers 
from the throne of his fathers. The 
inhabitants of Domremy were royal- 
ists ; those of the neighbouring village 
of Marcy, Burgundians; the two 
parties ^equently met, quarrelled, 
and fought; and these petty feuds 
served to rivet the attention of the 



girl on this most exciting sulked 
At length arrived the news of th« 
disastrous battle of YemeuiL She 
witnessed the despair of her parents 
and neighbours; and learned firom 
them that there remained but one 
source of hope for her country, the 
possible accomplishment of a tradi- 
tionary prophecy, that from Bois- 
chesnu, the adjoining forest of oaks, 
would come a maid destined to be 
the saviour of France. 

Such a prediction was likely to 
make a deep impression on the mind 
of Joan. One day, when she was 
alone, tending her father's flock, she 
again heard the voice, and saw 
the form of the archangel; but he 
was now accompanied by two females, 
the saints Catherine and Margaret, 
names, it should be observed, familiar 
to her, for they were the patronesses 
of the parish church. He announced 
to her tbat^he was the woman pointed 
out by the prophecy ; that hers was 
the important commission to conduct 
her sovereign to Eheims preparatory 
to his coronation; that with this 
view she ought to apply to Baudri- 
court, governor of Vauoouleurs, for 
the means of access to the royal pre- 
sence ; and that Catherine and Mar- 
garet would accompany her as guides 
and monitors, whom it was her duty 
to obey. It is plain that the en- 
thusiast mistook for realities the 
workings of her own imagination. 
Even she herself, in her more sober 
moments, was appalled at the idea of 
so extraordinary a mission, and her 
confidence was shaken by the incre- 
duUty and disapprobation of her 
parents. But ''her voices," as she 
called them, reiterated the conmiand; 
they reprimanded her for her dis- 
obedience; and she began to fear 
that any longer delay might be a sin, 
which would endanger her salvation. 

It chanced that a marauding party 
of Burgundians compelled the in- 
habitants of Domremy to seek ao 
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a^lum in Neufchateau. The tillage 
was plundered, and the church re- 
duced to a heap of ruins. On their 
departure the fugitives returned, and 
the sight wound up the enthusiasm 
of Joan to the highest pitch. She 
escaped from her parents, prevailed 
on an uncle to accompany her, and 
announced her mission to Baudri- 
court. Though he treated her with 
ridicule, she was not discouraged, hut 
remained at Yaucouleurs, where her 
pretensions gradually transpired, and 
made her the object of public curi- 
osity. The duke of Lorrain, who 
laboured under an incurable ^sease, 
applied to her as a woman possessed 
of supernatural powers ; but she an- 
swered with her characteristic sim- 
plicity, that she had no mission to 
him; he had never been named to 
her by ** her voices." 

At length the governor, who had 
deemed it his duty to communicate her 
history to the dauphin, received an 
order to forward her to the French 
court. To penetrate from Yaucou- 
leurs on the eastern border of Cham- 
pagne to Chinon in Touraine, a 
distance of one hundred and fifty 
leagues, through a long tract of 
country, of which one portion was 
possessed by hostile garrisons, and 
the other perpetually infested by 
parties of plunderers, was a perilous 
and almost hopeless attempt But 
Joan was confident of success; on 
horseback, and in male attire, with 
an escort of seven persons,* she passed 
witiiout meeting an enemy; and on 
the tenth day at Eierbois, a few miles 
from Chinon, announced to Charles 
her arrival and object. That she 
should have come safe, was thought 
miraculous ; yet two days were spent 
in deliberation ; she might be, it was 



^ The escort oonaisted of her brother 
.Peter, the seigneurs de Mets and Poulengy, 
their two seryants, Colet, a king's mes- 
senger, and Bichard, an archer of the royal 
ffoard. — Mem. 266. 



wisely contended, an emissary of the 
devil ; and to elucidate this important 
question, a commission was appointed 
to receive her answers to certain 
interrogatories. The report proved 
favourable; after much delay and 
vacillation, an hour was fixed for her 
admission to the royal presence : and 
the poor maiden of Domremy was 
ushered into a spacious hall, lighted 
up with fifty torches, and filled with 
somehundredsofknights,amongwhom 
Charles himself had mixed unnoticed, 
and in plain attire. Joan entered 
without embarrassment ; the glare of 
the lights, the gaze of the spectators 
did not disconcert her. Singling out 
the dauphin at the first glance, she 
walked up to him with a firm step, 
bent her knee, and said, "God g^ve 
you good life, gentle king.'' -He was 
surprised, but replied : ** I am not the 
king, he is there,'' pointing at the 
same time to a different part of the 
halL "In the name of God," she 
exclaimed, "it is not they, but you 
are the king. Most noble hfrd 
dauphin, I am Joan the maid, sent 
on the part of God to aid you and 
the kingdom, 'and by his order I 
announce to you that you will be 
crowned in the city of Bheims."' 
Charles took her aside ; spent some 
time with her in earnest conversa- 
tion, and, rejoining the company, 
affirmed that she had discovered to 
him secrets of his own, which could 
not have been communicated to her 
by agency merely human. The fol- 
lowing day, "the maid" (so she was 
now called) made her appearance in 
public and on horseback. From her 
look she was thought be in her six- 
teenth or seventeenth year; her 
figure was slender and graceful, and 
her long black locks fell in ring- 



» " Dien tous doint bonne vie, gentil Boy." 

" Ce ne snis pas qui sui Boy. Yoici le 

Boy." " £n nom Dieu o'estes Tons 

et non anltres."— M^m. Tiii. 208. 
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lets on her shoulders. Sho ran a 
course with the lance, and managed 
her horse with ease and dexterity. 
The crowd burst into shouts of admi- 
ration; they saw in her something 
more than human ; she was a knight 
descended from heaven for the salva- 
tion of Erance."* 

Had the pretensions of " the maid" 
been a political artifice to raise the 
desponding spirits of his followers, 
Charles would have seized the present 
moment to lead them against the 
enemy. But opposite opinions 
divided his council. Many, instead 
of seeking tp avail themselves of the 
public delusion, were afraid of being 
deluded themselves. She was said to 
be sent to them from heaven; but 
was it not possible that she might be 
an imp from hell ? To elucidate this 
grave and obscure question, Joan 
was examined and re-examined by a 
committee of theologians, by the par- 
liament of Poiters, and by the whole 
body of the privy coundllors; and 
three weeks elapsed before the king 
would consent to acknowledge her 
in her supernatural character. That 
interval she spent in seclusion and 
prayer; and then was exhibited a 
second time to the multitude, sitting 
on a grey charger, with her banner 
borne before her, and armed at all 
points as a knight. The air resounded 
with acclamations; men of every rank 
caught the enthusiasm; and thou- 
sands offered their services to follow 
her to battle. She herself was eager 
to prove in action the truth of her 
pretensions ; but the king checked her 
impetuosity, and coolly watched the 
effect of her presence both on the 
English as well as on his own sub- 
jects. 

Care had been taken that the 
history of "the maid" should be 
communicated with due exaggeration 

I Semble chose tonte divine de son faict, 
et da U voir et de ronir. — See the enthn- 



to the besieging army before Orleans. 
At first it was received with scorn 
and derision ; soon it began to make 
impression on the more credulous; 
from them the alarm was gradually 
communicated to their neighbours; 
and at last men of the stoutest hearts 
shrunk from the task of encountering 
a supernatural though female cham- 
pion. It was in vain that Suffolk and 
his officers sought to check and sub- 
due this dangerous feeling. If they 
called her an impostor, appeal was 
made to the wonders attributed to 
her by report ; if a sorceress, the men 
replied that they feared no morta^ 
like themselves, but were not a match 
for the spirits of darkness. 

Sixty bastiles or forts, erected in & 
circle round Orleans, had effectually 
intercepted the communication with 
the country; and the horrors of 
famine were already felt within the 
walls, when it was resolved by the 
French cabinet to make a desperate 
effort to throw a supply of provisions 
into the city. A strong body of men, 
under some of the bravest officers in 
France, assembled at Blois, and " the 
maid" solicited and obtained permis- 
sion not only to join, but also to 
direct, the expedition. She was re- 
ceived as an envoy from heaven, and 
began the exercise of her supernatural 
authority by expelling all women of 
loose character from the army, and 
calling on the men to prepare for 
combat by exercises of devotion. To 
Suffolk, Glasdale, and Pole, the \ Eng- 
lish commanders, she sent ord(^ in 
the name of God to withdraw jfrom 
France, and return to their native 
country; to the chiefs of her own 
nation she promised complete success 
if they would cross the Loire, and 
march boldly through La Beauce and 
the quarters of the enemy. ,But thev 
were not disposed to sacrifice their 

siastic letter da sire de Layftl k o% m^e, 
Mdm. viii. 224 ; also 260. 
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own plans to the suggestions of an 
inexperienced enthusiast. Punois, 
the governor of Orleans, taking advan- 
tage of her ignorance of the country, 
r ooeeded by La Sologne, on the left 
bank, and, prevailing on her to cross 
the river with him in a boat, led her 
cecretly into Orleans, where she was 
received by the citizens with light-ed 
torches and acclamations of joy. The 
reUeving party had also embarked in 
boats, and endeavoured to reach 
Orleans by water ; but the wind and 
current forced them back ; they 
landed, crossed by the bridge at Blois, 
and were thus compelled to pursue 
the route previously pointed out by 
" the maid." Her promise, however, or 
prediction was verified. The besiegers 
did not stir from their intrenchments, 
and the convoy entered the city. 

From this moment it became dan- 
gerous to dispute the celestial mission 
■of Joan. Her presence created in 
the soldiers a spirit of daring and a 
confidence of success which might 
perhaps be guided, but could not be 
restrained, by the authority of their 
leaders. Day after day sallies were 
made, and the strongest of the Eng- 
lish forts, the bastiles of St. Loup, 
and St. Jean le Blanc, and Augustus, 
and Les Tournelles, successively fell 
into the hands of the assailants. On 
every occasion " the maid" was to be 
seen in the foremost rank, with her 
banner displayed, and encouraging 
her countrymen by her voice and 
gestures ; but at the storming of the 
Tournelles, whilst she was in the act 
of planting the first ladder against 
the wall, an arrow passed through an 
opening in her corslet, and fixed itself 
between the chest and the shoulder. 
Her companions conveyed her out of 
the crowd; the wound was dressed; 
and the heroine, after a few minutes 
spent in prayer, rejoined the com- 
batants. At her appearance the as- 
sailants redoubled their efibrts, and 

the fort was won. 
4 



Suffolk, disconcerted by these re- 
peated losses, and warned by the 
desponding countenances of his fol- 
lowers, called in the night a council 
of war, and determined to raise the 
siege. At dawn the English army 
was seen at a short distance from the 
walls, drawn up in battle array, and 
braving the enemy to fight in the 
open field; but "the maid" forbade 
any man to pass the gates of the city. 
It was Sunday, she said, a day to be 
spent in prayer, and not in battle. 
Suffolk waited some hours in vain; 
at length he gave the signal ; the long 
line of forts, the fruits of so many 
months' labour, was instantly in 
fiames ; and the soldiers, with feelings 
of shame and regret, turned their 
backs to the city. The authority of 
Joan prevented any pursuit,' and 
Suffolk having distributed his men in 
the neighbouring fortresses, informed 
the regent that he should be able to 
maintain his position till the arrival 
of reinforcements from Paris. 

But it was not the intention of 
Charles to allow hxs enemies the 
leisure to breathe. The earl of Suf- 
folk was soon be?£ged in Jargeau, 
and the place on the tenth day was 
carried by storm. The maid of 
Orleans (she had now received this 
addition to her former appellation) 
led the assailants, and reached the 
top of the wall, Arom which, by a 
stroke on the head, she was precipi- 
tated into the ditch. As she lay, 
unable to rise, she continued to ex- 
hort her friends with her voice. 
"Forward, countrymen," she ex- 
claimed, "fear nothing; the Lord has 
delivered them into our hands." 
During the assault an unguarded 
corner had been discovered; the 
French poured into the place ; more 
than three hundred of the garrison 
perished; and Suffolk with the re- 

1 "En nom Dien, laisses les partir, et 
allons rendre graces k Diea. — M^m. 
viii. 272. 

O 
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mainder fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Of the officer who demanded 
his sword, he inquired if he were a 
knight ; and being answered in the 
negative, "Then,** said he, "I will 
make thee one." Having knighted 
him, he surrendered. Mehun, Bau- 
geney, and other fortresses, expe- 
rienced the same fate as Jargeau; 
and the lord Talbot, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command, retired to- 
wards Paris, till he received a rein- 
forcement of four thousand men. 
He halted at Patay ; but the enemy 
advanced to the town ; and the time 
for prei>aration was lost in unavailing 
debate. Sir John Falstaff proposed 
to retreat with expedition; Talbot 
revised to show his back to the 
enemy. He dismounted, and after a 
sharp action was made prisoner, with 
the loss of twelve hundred men. 
Falstaff fled in the beginning of the 
action; and in punishment of his 
cowardice was condemned to forfeit 
the garter. He proved, however, to 
the satisfaction of the regent, that to 
fight with men so dispirited as were 
the soldiers at Patay, was not to avoid 
disgrace, but to invite defeat. His 
excuse was admitted, and he reco- 
vered his former honours. 

Joan had always declared that the 
object of her mission was twofold, the 
liberation of Orleans, and the coro- 
nation of the king at Bheims. Of 
these the first had been accomplished, 
and she vehemently urged the execu- 
tion of the second. Though to pene- 
trate as far as Bheims was an enter- 
prise of difficulty and danger, though 
every intermediate fortress was in 
the possession of the English or the 
Burgundians, Charles determined to 
trust to his own fortune and the pre- 
dictions of his inspired deliverer. 
Having sent a strong division of 
troops to alarm the frontiers of Nor- 
mandy and another to insult those 



1 Rym. z. 432. 



of Guienne, he commenced his march 
with an army of ten thousand cavalry. 
At Auxerre the citizens reAised to 
admit him within their walls; but 
they supplied him with provisions, 
and engaged to imitate thA conduct 
of the other cities. Those of Troyes, 
after a debate of four days, opened 
their gates. The inhabitants of 
Chalons spontaneously sent him the 
keys of the town ; and the citizens of 
Eheims, having expelled the Bur- 
gundian garrison, received him with 
the most flattering testimonies of joy.' 
The coronation was i)erformed in ttie 
usual manner ; but as none of the 
peers of France attended, Charles 
appointed proxies to perform their 
duties. During the ceremony, ** the 
maid,** with her banner unfurled, 
stood by the king's side ; as soon as it 
was over, she threw herself on her 
knees, embraced lus feet, declared 
her mission accomplished, and with 
tears solicited his leave to return to 
her former station. But the king 
was unwilling to lose the services of 
one who had hitherto proved so useful ; 
and at his earnest request she con- 
sented to remain with the army, and 
to strengthen that throne which she 
had in a great measure established. 
This unexpected revolution in the 
relative situation of the two parties, 
while it afflicted the duke of Bedford, 
stimulated him to new exertions. He 
obtained f^h assurances of fidelity 
from the duke of Burgundy, with- 
drew five thousand men from his 
Norman garrisons, and received an 
equal number from his uncle Beau- 
fort, who had raised a small army for 
the chimerical purpose of suppressing 
the Bohemian Hussites.^ With these 
he went in pursuit of Charles, who, 
unwilling to stake his crown on the 
uncertain event of a battle, avoided 
him with equal industry. Weary of 
of this useless labour, he wrote to the 



» Hot. Pwfl. T. 436. 
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king a letter, in whioh he charged 
him with deludmg the people with 
the impostures of a dissolute woman, 
and the sermons of an apostate friar ; . 
required him like a loyal prince to 
name a day and a place where they 
might meet in the county of Brie; 
promised tiiat if a stable peace could 
be made with a mail who had Tio- 
lated his word to the late duke of 
Burgundy, and stained himself with 
innocent blood, he would condescend 
to reasonable conditions ; and if not, 
he offered to fight him hand to hand, 
that from the issue of the combat the 
world might know whose claim was 
favoured by Heaven. To so uncour- 
teous a message Charles did not 
vouchsafe an answer; but what the 
duke could not effect, was brought 
about by accident; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Senlis the two armies 
undesignedly came in sight of each 
other. The English, inferior in 
number, prepared for the fight after 
their usual manner; the French 
officers, flushed with success, impa- 
tiently demanded the signal of battle. 
But the defeats of Azincourt and 
Yemeuil had taught Charles not to 
rely on mere superiority of number. 
He consulted the maid ; her inspira- 
tion had deserted her since the expe- 
dition to Eheims. Sometimes she 
advised, at others dissuaded an en- 
gagement; two days were passed in 
deliberation ; and on the third, after 
a few sharp skirmishes, the armies 
separated as if it had been by mutual 
consent The regent hastened into 
Normandy, and repulsed the con- 
stable, who had penetrated into that 
duchy; and Charles, at the solicita- 
tion of his female champion, took 
advantage of the duke's absence to 
make an attempt on the capital. 
Soissons, Senlis, Beauvais, and St 
Denis opened their gates. He ad- 
vanced to Montmartre, published an 
amnesty, and directed an assault on 

1 Monstrel. ii. 62. M6m. viu. 337. 



the faubourg of St Honor^. The 
action lasted four hours. At its very 
commencement Joan received a dan- 
gerous wound, was thrown into the 
ditch, and lay there unnoticed, till 
she was discovered in the evening, 
and carried off by a party sent to 
search after. Charles, mortified by 
the obstinate resistance of the Pari- 
sians, retired to Bourges ; whilst the 
maid, looking on her wound as an 
admonition from Heaven that her 
commission had ceased with the coro- 
nation At Eheims, consecrated her 
armour to God in the church of St. 
Denis. Her services, however, were 
still wanted. At the solicitation of 
her sovereign she consented to resume 
the profession of arms, and accepted a 
patent of nobility for herself and her 
family, accompanied with a grant of 
income equal to that of an earl.* 

While the severity of the weathei 
suspended the operations of war, both 
parties endeavoured to strengthen 
themselves by means of negotiation. 
It was more than suspected that the 
duke of Burgundy began to repent of 
his alliance with England; and his 
fidelity was tempted by an honourable 
embassy from Charles, who offered 
him every reasonable satisfaction for 
the murder of his father. By the 
majority of his council the proposal 
was cheerfully received; but the 
influence of Ms sister, the duchess of 
Bedford, fixed the wavering senti- 
ments of her brother ; and the duke, 
in consideration of the payment of 
twenty-five thousand nobles, engaged 
to assume the command of the united 
army at the commencement of spring. 
He undertook to reduce the city of 
Compeigne; andthemaid was selected 
to raise the siege. On her march she 
met an inferior force of Burgundians, 
defeated it after an obstinate resist- 
ance, and ordered its commander, 
Franquet, to be beheaded on the 
spot* On the very evening of her 

* So said her enemies : she atty&^l^baX.^^ 
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arrival she surprised the post of Ma- 
rigni ; but reinforcements poured in 
from every quarter, and in a short 
time the assailants turned their backs. 
The heroine immediately took the 
command of the rear-guard, and re- 
peatedly facing about, repulsed the 
pursuers. At last, however, her men 
were broken ; an archer pulled her 
from her horse ; and, as she lay on the 
ground, she surrendered to the 
bastard of Yendome. The shouts of 
the aUied army announced to the 
besieged the fate of their heroine, who 
was conducted to the quarters of 
John of Luxemburg, and after some 
months was sold by him to the regent. 
Though the garrison was grievedj it 
was not dismayed by this accident; 
and the place defied the power of the 
enemy, till the siege was raised by the 
approach of the French army under 
the marshal de Boussao.' 

The unfortunate maid was treated 
with neglect by her friends, with 
cruelty by her enemies. If ever prince 
had been indebted to a subject, 
Charles YII. was indebted to Joan 
d'Arc. She had dispelled the terror 
with which success had invested the 
English arms, had re-animated the 
courage of the French soldiery, and 
had firmly established the king on the 
throne of his ancestors. Yet, from 
the moment of her captivity, she 
appears to have been forgotten. We 
read not of any sum offered for her 
ransom, or attempt made to alleviate 
the rigour of her confinement, or 

sought to exchftnge him for De Lours, bat 
the judges of Lagny condemned him to 
death.— Petitot, 285. 

* M^m. viii. ibid. Monstrelet, 59—67. 
He was present at tne time, and saw " the 
maid" in the tent of John of Luxemburg. 

' Of this a memorable instance occurs in 
Fenn's collection of original letters, among 
which is one from Wennjng^ton, the Enprlish 
admiral, stating his determination to kill or 
drown the crews of one hundred merchant- 
men, which he had taken, unless the council 
should think it better td preserve their lives. 
—Vol. i. p. 213, 



notice taken of her trial andexecution. 
Herenthusiasm had produced the pro- 
mised effect; and when it was no longer 
wanted, the jealousy of the French 
commanders was not displeased at the 
removal ofa female and plebeian rival. 
By the humanity of later ages, the 
life of the prisoner of war is considered 
as sacred ; a few centuries ago he re- 
mained at the mercy of the captor, 
who might retain him in custody, 
liberate him for money, or put him 
to death.' Avarice, however, generally 
prevailed over cruelty or resentment ; 
and the wealth to be obtained from 
the ransom of prisoners was one of 
the most powerful inducements to 
military service. Yet, even the 
present war had furnished several 
instances, in which captives, dis- 
tinguished for their ferocity or ob- 
stinacy, had suffered death ; and the 
recent execution of the celebrated 
Burgundian leader, Franquet, made 
it doubtful whether the maid herself 
did not approve of the practice. Had, 
therefore, her enemies dealt with her 
in the same manner, though her 
partisans might have lamented her 
fate, they could not have charged 
them with injustice;^ but the bishop 
of Beauvais, in whose diocese she had 
been taken, claimed the right of trying 
her in his court on an accusation of 
sorcery and imposture.^ It is gene- 
rally supposed that this claim was 
made at the suggestion of the duke 
of Bedford, who trusted that the 
general belief of her supernatural 

* This is the observation made in a letter 
written in the name of Henry to the duke 
of Bureundj. Ainsi que faire nous estoit 
raisonablement licite, attendu les grans 
dommages et inconveniens, les horribles 
homiciaes, et detestables cmautez, et 
autres maux innumerablea^ qu'elle avoit 
commis iiTencontre de nostre seisneuri<*, 
et loyal peuple obeissant.— Apnd Monstrel. 
ii. 72. 

* This bishop^ was so devoted to the English 
interest, that in the preceding year he had 
been recommended by the council to the 
pope to be translated to the archbishopric 
of Kouen.— Eym. x. 438. 
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mission would yield to the condem- 
nation of an ecclesiastical tribunal. 
That he considered her an agent of 
the devil, is evident from one of his 
own letters ;* and the history of her 
trial shows that the same opinion had 
been imbibed by the credulity of her 
judges. The inquiry was opened at 
Bouen ; on sixteen different days she 
was brought to the bar ; the questions, 
with her answers, were laid before 
the university of Paris; and the 
opinion of that body concurred with 
the judgment of the court. Still the 
sentence was delayed from day to day; 
and repeated attempts were made to 
save her from the punishment of 
death, by inducing her to make a 
frank and explicit confession. But 
the spirit of the heroine continued 
undaunted ; she proudly maintained 
that she had been the inspired minis- 
ter of the Almighty ; and repeated 
her conviction that she was often 
favoured with visits from the arch- 
angel Michael, and saints Margaret 
and Catherine. The fatal day, how- 
ever, arrived, and the captive was 
placed at the bar ; but when the 
judge had prepared to pronounce 
sentence, she yielded to a sudden 
impulse of terror, subscribed an act 
of abjuration, and, having promised 
upon oath never more to wear male 
attire, was remanded to her former 
place of confinement. Her enthu- 
siasm, however, revived in the soli- 
tude of a prison ; her cell was again 
peopled with celestial visitants, and 
new scenes of military glory opened 
to her imagination. An impartial 
observer would have pitied and re- 
spected the mental delusion with 
which she was afflicted ; the credulity 
of her judges condemned her, on the 
charge of having relapsed into her 



1 *' A disciple and lyme of the fiende, that 
used false enchanntments and sorcerie." — 
Bym. X. 408. 

* Meyer, 316, 317.— M^m. viii. 337—402. 
Twentj^flTO years later this jadgment was 



former errors. She was led sobbing . 
and struggling to the stake ; nor did 
the expectation of a heavenly deli- 
verer forsake her, till she saw the fire 
kindled at her feet. She then burst 
into loud exclamations, protesting her 
innocence, and invoking the aid of 
the Almighty; and just before the 
flames enveloped her, was seen em- 
bracing a crucifix, and calling on 
Christ for mercy. This cruel and 
unjustifiable tragedy was acted in the 
market-place of Eouen, before an im- 
mense concoiu*se of spectators, about 
twelve months after hor capture.' 

According to the general persuasion 
of the age, the ceremony of coronation 
was believed to consecrate the person, 
and confirm the right of the sovereign. 
No sooner had Charles been crowned 
at Bheims, than the duke of Bedford 
determined that his nephew should 
be also crowned at the same place. 
The young king, as a preparatory 
step, received the regal unction at 
Westminster in his eighth year , 
from which moment the title of 
protector was suppressed, and that 
of prime eounsellor only retained.^ 
But the poverty of the exchequer, 
joined to the untoward events of the 
war, retarded bis progress; and six 
months elapsed before he was enabled 
to leave England. At length the 
sums necessary for his journey were 
raised by loan ; the cardinal of "Win- 
chester consented to accompany him ; 
and the duke of Gloucester was ap- 
pointed the king's lieutenant during 
his absence. Henry proceeded to 
Bouen ; but the prospect of pene- 
trating to Bheims grew fainter every 
day ; and at the end of eighteen 
months it was determined that the 
coronation should take place in Paris. 
In November, 1431, attended by the 



reversed by the archbishop of Bheims and 
the bishop of Paris (7th Jolr, 1466} , whom 
Pope Calixtus had appointed to rense it, at 
the solicitation of her mother Isabella.— 
Baynald. vi. 77. s Hot. ParU w . «a,1 . 
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chief of the English nobility, and 
three thousand horse, he left Pon- 
toise, and was met on the road by 
the dergy, the parliament, the magis- 
trates, and the citizens of the capital 
Triumphal arches had been erected; 
mysteries were performed, and de- 
vices were exhibited to honour and 
entertain the young king. But under 
these pubhc demonstrations of joy, the 
Parisians could with difficulty conceal 
their forebodings of subsequent cala- 
mities. The coronation of Henry 
bore but little resemblanoe to the 
coronation of their native monarchs. 
The ceremony was performed by an 
English prelate, the cardinal of Win- 
chester ; the high offices of state were 
filled by foreigners, or by natives of 
inferior rank ; and no prince of the 
blood-royal of France, not one of the 
lay peers, not even the duke of Bur- 
gundy, attended to grace the court of 
the new king. After a few days Henry 
was re-conducted to Eouen; where 
he resided a year, and then returned 
by Calais to England.* 

During the king's absence in France 
tlyi duke of Gloucester had displayed 
his zeal for religion and the public 
tranquillity, by the suppression of riots 
and insurrections in several counties, 
occasioned by the circulation of sedi- 
tious handbills, and the spread of the 
Lollard doctrine, that priests ought 
not to be " possessioners,'' and that 
among Christians all things ought to 
be in common. He spent the summer 
m moving from place to place, at- 
tended by one of the judges, and 
infficting the penalty of death on 
the guilty; but it appears that his 
loyalty and religion were inspired 
and invigorated by his passion for 
money. In the month of May he 
demanded and obtained from the 



1 Monstrel. n. 78—80. 

* See Fabyan, 602; Chron. of London, 
119 ; Hall, 166; Acts of Conn. !▼. 88, 89, 91, 
100, 4. 6, 6, 7 ; Fell Records, 412, 415. It is 
singmar that, though in the minutes of the 



council a reward of 500 marks; in 
July he made another demand, and 
received an equal sum; his rapacity 
was not yet satisfied, and in Novem- 
ber the lords consented that he should 
be entitled to a yearly salary of 6,000 
marks during the king's absence, and 
of 5,000 after the king's return, but 
on condition that he should i>errorm 
his duty without making any addi- 
tional claim for particular services.' 

The war languished during the two 
following years. Its duration had 
impoverished and exhausted both 
parties: but if they were unable 
through weakness to act with vigour, 
they were equally unwilling through 
pride to put an end to the contest. 
In 1432 happened an event which 
inclined the balance in favour of 
Charles. The duchess of Bedford, 
whose influence with her husband 
and brother had kept together the 
discordant materials of which the 
confederacy was composed, died in 
November ; and the precipitate union 
of the regent with Jacquetta of Lux- 
emburg, a vassal of the Burgundian, 
hastened its dissolution. Philip's 
disapprobation was received by tiie 
duke with anger and contempt; 
officious friends were not wanting to 
widen the breach by their malicious 
suggestions; and so marked and 
public was the alienation of the two 
princes, that when the cardinal 
of Winchester laboured to effect 
a reconciliation, and had brought 
them both within the walls of St. 
Omer, he could not induoe them to 
speak to each other.' This propitious 
opportunity was not lost by the mi- 
nisters of Charles, who employed every 
expedient to detach the Burgundian 
from his allies. He had now taken 
ample revenge for the murder of his 

council loo marks only are ordered to be 
paid to thq duke in July, yet it appears f^om 
the " Issu^ BoU " that payment ot 600 marks 
was made to him on the same aoooont f he 
next day.t-PeU Becords, 412. 
s Monstrel. ii. 90. 
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father ; his prejudices and lus interest 
were intimately connected with the 
cause of his native sovereign ; and the 
wishes of his council and subjects ran 
in the same channel. If he still 
adhered to a league which he now 
hated and condemned, it was in con- 
iSderation of his oath not to make 
peace without the consent of the 
English. To remove the difficulty, it 
was suggested in a conference be- 
tween him and his brothers-in-law, 
the duke of Bourbon and the con- 
stable of France, to attempt a general 
pacification under the mediation of 
the pope, as the common father of 
Christian princes. 

To this proposal Eugenius IV. 
gladly acceded; and in 1435 was held 
the congress of Arras, the most illus- 
trious meeting for poUtical purposes 
which Europe had yet witnessed. 
The duke of Burgundy, the most 
magnificent prince of the age, sum- 
moned to his court all the nobiUty of 
his states : the pontiff was represented 
by the cardinal of Santa Croce ; and 
the council of Basil, which was then 
sitting, by the cardinal of Cyprus; 
the interests of the young Henry were 
supported by his great-uncle Cardinal 
Beaufort, with twenty-six colleagues, 
half French and half English ; ^ and 
Charles sent a legation of twenty- 
nine noblemen and ministers, at the 
head ^f whom were the duke of 
Bourbon and the constable. To these 
were added envoys from the kingsof 
Sicily, Norway, Denmark, and Poland, 
from many of the princes of Grermany 
and Italy, and from the cities of 
Flanders and the Hanse Towns. The 
first days were spent in feastings, 
tournaments, and parties of pleasure ; 
but even in these the cordiahty be- 
tween the Burg[undians and the 
French was sufficiently apparent to 
awaken the jealousy and apprehen- 
sions of the English. The cardinal of 

1 Bym. z. 611. 



Santa Croce opened the conferenoes 
with a common- place harangue on 
the ravages and evils of war; and 
projects and counter-projects wem 
exchanged for several days; but th« 
pretensions of the two courts were so 
opposite and extravagant, that every 
hope of pacification speedily vanished.' 
Both the cardinals mediators and the 
Burgundian ministers had been 
gained by the French. The former 
openly blamed the inflexibility of tho 
English; the latter had prepared for 
signature a treaty of amity between 
their master and Charles. To spare 
himself the mortification of witnessing 
so unfavourable a transaction, the 
cardinal of Winchester, with his col- 
leagues, departed from the scene of 
negotiation; and three weeks after- 
wards peace was proclaimed between 
France and Burgundy. The condi- 
tions had been dictated by Philip; 
that Charles should express his sorrow 
for the murder of the late duke, 
should engage to punish the murder- 
ers, and should surrender to Philip 
several fortresses as a security for the 
payment of four hundred thousand 
crowns. As soon as the treaty had 
been signed, the French negotiators, 
falling on their knees in presence of 
the . duke, begged pardon for the 
murder of his father ; and he, laying 
his hands on a golden cross placed 
before the eucharist, solenmly dor 
clared that he forgave the king from 
his heart. The cardinals then absolved 
him and his lords fh)m the oath of 
alliance with England. To conclude 
the ceremony, the barons on each 
side, according to the custom of the 
age, swore to enforce the observance 
of the treaty. The inutility and im- 
piety of such oaths were shown by 
the remark of the lord of Launay, 
who, when it came to his turn, ex- 
claimed, " This is the siith peace to 
which I have sworn since the be- 

« Hot. Pari. iv. 481. 
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ginning of the war. The five first 
WAre all broken. But as for this, 
whatsoever others may do, I declare 
before God that I will observe it." * 

To detail the complex but unim- 
portant operations of the war during 
the ten following years would be a 
tedious and intricate task. The lead- 
ing particulars under different heads 
may suffice to gratify the curiosity of 
the reader. 1. Before the dissolution 
of the congress of Arras, the duke of 
Bedford expired at Eouen. He left 
the reputation of a prudent states- 
man, and a brave and experienced 
general ; and his name was long and 
respectfully remembered by his ene- 
mies as well as his countrymen. He 
was buried in the cathedral, on the 
right hand of the high altar; and 
when some years later it was suggested 
to Louis XI. to remove his bones to a 
less honourable situation, the monarch 
angrily replied, " I will not war with 
the remains of a prince who was once a 
match for your fathers and mine ; and 
who, were he now alive, would make 
the proudest of us tremble. Let his 
ashes rest in peace, and may the 
Almighty have mercy on his soiU ! " ' 

2. To the duke of Bedford suc- 
ceeded Bichard duke of York ; but 
before his arrival Paris had returned 
to the obedience of its native sove- 
reign. The citizens had always been 
attached to the Burgundians, and 
with them were willing to transfer 
their services from Henry to Charles. 
The gate of St. Jacques was betrayed 
in the night to Adam de Lisle and the 
<x)unt de Dunois; chains thrown 
across the streets prevented the 
arrival of the English ; the lord Wil- 
loughby with the garrison retired 
into tho Bastile ; and an honourable 
capitulation freed the capital from 
the dominion of strangers. The duke 

1 Monstrel. ii. 108—119. Meyer, 323. 
s Stow, p. 476. HaU, 129. 
* Monstrel. ii. 127. 



landed in Nounandy with eight thou- 
sand men. He soon reduced the 
towns which had revolted or surren- 
dered to the enemy; and John Lord 
Talbot, afterwards earl of Shrewsbury, 
by his activity and courage restored 
the reputation of the English arms. 
He defeated, near Bouen, a body of 
French, who had been invited by the . 
treachery of the inhabitants; and 
soon afterwards, taking advantage of 
a fall of snow, surprised the town of 
Pontoise with a body of men, who, 
dressed in white, had concealed them- 
selves in a ditch. Thence he spread 
desolation and terror to the very walls 
ofParis.3 

3. The duke of Burgundy intended 
to remain neutral; the insults of the 
English and the inclination of his 
subjects dragged him into the war. 
He proved, however, a feeble enemy. 
Some of his nobles refused to assist 
him, on the ground of the fealty 
which they had sworn to the king of 
England ; nor is it improbable that he 
himself felt some scruple on the same 
account. This is certain, that he 
never could be induced to face an 
English army. At the request of the 
people of Flanders he undertook to 
reduce Calais ; and the duke of Glou- 
cester, who had been ordered to relieve 
it, sent the Burgundian a challenge 
to fight in the open field ; but four 
days before his arrival Phih^ had 
retired with precipitation into his 
own territories. It was in vain that 
he was followed by Gloucester, to 
whom Henry, as king of France, had 
ridiculously granted the earldom of 
Flanders, forfeited, as it was prt»- 
tended, by the treason of the Bur- 
gundian.* The next year Philip 
besieged the town of Crotoi, at tne 
mouth of the Somme. To succour 
that fortress Talbot marched from 

* Bym. z. 653. For the charges brought 
by the duke against the English, and the 
answer ^ven hy the council, see Mon* 
strelet, ii. 125, and Acts of Coun. iv. 329. 
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Normandy with a small army of four 
thousand men. They spent the night 
at St. Valery ; the next morning they 
plunged into the water at Blanche- 
taque; and, though it reached to 
their hreasts, crossed the ford without 
accident. Astonished at their bold- 
ness, the besiegers retired within 
their lines, and the duke withdrew 
to Abbeville. Talbot ravaged the 
country with impunity; the Bur- 
gundians mutinied in the camp; 
and the garrison seized the oppor- 
tunity to pursue them to a consider- 
able distance.^ 

4. In 1437 the duke of York was 
recalled, and succeeded by Beauchamp, 
sumamed the Good, earl of Warwick, 
with the title of lieutenant-general, 
and governor of France.' His short 
administration (for he died at Bouen 
in less than two years) was not distin- 
guished by any remarkable event. 
Instead of the ravages of war, both 
countries were exposed to a more 
dreadful scourge in the combined 
operation of famine and pestilence.^ 

5. In 1439 the earl of Bichemont, 
constable of France, recovered the 
city of Meaux in defiance of the lord 
Talbot, who endeavoured to raise the 
siege. But this loss was compensated 
the next year by the capture of Har- 
fleur, which, with the greater portion 
of Caux, had been wrested from Henry 
in 1432. The earl of Somerset, with 
Talbot and many other distinguished 
officers, lay before it during several 
months ; and so secure did they con- 
sider themselves, that the countess 
with several ladies consented to spend 



i Monstrel. ii. 148—160. 

» Bym. X. 676. 

V In England the value of wheat rose to 
what was then considered the enormous 
price of three shiliings and fourpence the 
bushel; and the people supported life by 
making bread of pease, beans, and vetches, 
though in London the merchants, by the 
importation of rye from the Baltic, contri- 
buted to lessen tne scarcity. In France we 
are told by an eye-witness that the advance 



the summer in the midst of the camp. 
The count d'Eu, by order of Charles, 
attempted to relieve the place. The 
besiegers were attacked at the same 
time in four different points by sea 
and land; but every effort to break 
through their intrenchments proved 
ineffectual : the assailants were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss; and the 
garrison surrendered.* 

6. The complaints of the Parisians 
stimulated Charles to undertake the 
siege of Pontoise. He invested it 
with twelve thousand men, threw 
up bastiles, and fortified them with 
batteries. Talbot on two occasions 
succeeded in throwing supplies and 
reinforcements into the place. The 
duke of York, who had been appointed 
the king's lieutenant a second time, 
arrived with eight thousand men, and 
offered battle to Charles. But the 
French monarch still respected the 
valour of his opponents; he refused 
to fight without a manifest advantage, 
and contented himself with observing 
the fords oyer the Oise. In the 
night Talbot made a false attack on 
the bridge of Beaumont, while lower 
down the river four men silently 
crossed to the opposite side in a boat 
of leather, and drew after them several 
others. A bridge of ropes was now 
thrown across ; and before any dis- 
covery was made, six hundred men 
had strongly intrenched themselves 
on the left bank. A fruitless attempt 
was made to dislodge them; the 
French army dispersed, and the duke 
reinforced the garrison. He returned 
to Normandy, leaving two thousand 

in the price of provisions was tenfold; and 
that the number of those who expired of 
want and disease among the lower classes 
was immense. This calamitous visitation 
lasted two years. — See Wyrcest. 459 ; Mon- 
strel. ii. 151, 165 ; Fab. 435. On account of 
the danger of infection, an act was passed 
that no person when he did homage, snould, 
as usual, kiss the king, but the homage 
should be deemed good in luw with the 
omission of the ceremony. — Rot. Pari. 
V. 31. ♦ Monstrel. ii. J73» 174. 
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of the enemy in one of the bastiles, 
which was too strongly fortified to be 
attacked with impunity ; and the 
sarcasm of the Parisians compelled 
Charles to resume the siege. At 
length the French got possession of 
the church of Notre Dame, which 
overlooked the walls ; and three days 
afterwards a bloody but successful 
assault restored this important place 
to the dominion of the French 
monarch.* 

7. In the two next years Charles 
reduced several fortresses in Quienne, 
while the English spread themselves 
over Picardy, Maine, and Anjou. 
The pope repeatedly exhorted the 
rival powers to lay aside their arms ; 
and Isabella, duchess of Burgundy, 
offered herself as a mediatrix equally 
attached to each party ; to France by 
her marriage with Duke Philip, to 
England by her descent from John 
of Ghent, by her mother the queen of 

1 Monstrel. ii. 187—191. 

* The instmctions delivered to the English 
negotiators on one of these occasions (at 
Calais, 1439) are still exumt, and present a 
most curious specimen of diplomatic finesse. 
They were ordered, 1. To demand from 
Charles a formal recognition of Henry's 
title to the throne of France, and to enforce 
this demand, not by any inquiry into the 
king's right (that had been placed beyond 
the reacn of doubt by the decision of his 
royal father and Edward III.)* but by in- 
sisting on the pacification of Troves, and 
the judgment of God, manifested by the 
victories which he had given to small bodies 
of Englishmen over the immense hosts of 
their enemies. But, 2. If the demand were 
reftised, they were to make an offler to 
Charles of a principality beyond the Loire 
with a clear annual revenue of twenty thon- 
ftand pounds. 3. These, however, were but 
preliminary flourishes, proposals made that 
they might be rejected. The lord cardinal 
of Winchester was now to address the am- 
bassadors of both parties, not as a nego- 
tiator (he was not even named, in the com- 
mission), but as a prince of 'the church, 
whom his desire to stop the effusion of 
human blood had induced to assume the 
charaoter of me/Uator with the duchess of 
Burgundy. In a set speech he was to 
exhort both parties to terminate a quarrel 
which had now lasted a hundred years, and 
which had sacrificed the lives of more men 
tnan were at that time alive in the two 
kingdoms. He was to paint in strong colours 



Portugal Her efforts were power- 
fully seconded by Cardinal Beaufort, 
who, aware that the resources of the 
country and the patience of the 
people were exhausted, proclaimed 
himself the advocate of peace; but 
were as strenuously opposed by the 
duke of Gloucester, who would never 
subscribe to the disgrace of surrender- 
ing to the enemy what his brother 
had won at the cost of so much trea- 
sure and blood. The cardinal might 
rely on a majority in the council and 
among the people ; but was as effectu- 
ally thwarted by the obstinacy of the 
French cabinet, to whom the con- 
tinuation of war promised greater 
advantages than any peace which the 
English ministers dared to conclude. 
Hence the frequent attempts at nego- 
tiation served only to show the supe- 
riority assumed by one nation, and 
to excite irritation and despondency 
in the other.^ But the quarrel with 

the evils of war, both as to the temporal 
calamities which it inflicts, and the spiritual 
loss of souls, sent before the tribunal of 
Ood in the midst of their sins ; he was to 
observe t^t the auestion could be decided 
only by one of tnese two ways, — the de- 
struction of the English or French people, 
which was impracticable, or by an equit- 
able adijustment of claims, which, if it 
were to be adopted at all, could not be 
adopted too soon. 4. The English ministers 
were to be marvellously affected by this 
speech, and in consequence of it to relax 
in their pretensions, and to offer to Charles 
the whole of France beyond the Loire, 
with the exception of Guienne . Nay : rather 
than incur the guilt of contributing to^ the 
evils BO feelingly deplored by the cardinal^ 
they were to simer themselves to be satis- 
fied with the faithful accomplishment of the 
great peace of Bretignv. Bat the Frenoh 
envoys were not to be blinded by so flimsy 
an artifice. They insisted that Henry 
shoiQd cede all his conquests besides Nor- 
mandy, and hold tJiat duchv, with Gkiienne, 
of the crown of France. The proposal was 
received as an insult ; and the ducness pro- 
posed a peace for a limited number of yean* 
on condition tiiat Henry should not take, 
during that time, the title of king of France, 
nor Charles make any claim of homage 
during the same period. The ambassadors 
separated to receive the commands of their 
sovereigns on this project. At the ap- 
pointed time the English returned with 
I instructions to refuse, because it would 
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Burgundy, as it inyolyed no great 
national interest, was more easily 
appeased. It had arisen from resent- 
ment for the apostasy of the duke; 
but England, in her endeavour to 
punish him, had, by the interruption 
of the trade with Handers, inflicted 
a severe injury on herself. In 1443 Isa- 
bella (with her husband Henry seems 
to have reflised to treat) ^ concluded a 
suspension of hostilities for an inde- 
finite period with the duke of York.' 
In the next year, her efforts to extend 
that benefit to all the belligerents 
were seconded by the more powerful 
influence of the duke of Orleans, who 
had been made prisoner at the battle 
of Azincourt, and after a captivity of 
twei ty-four years had been permitted 
to revisit his country. Before his 
departure he paid down forty thou- 
sand nobles, gave security for the 
payment of eighty thousand more in 
the course of six months, and bound 
himself to return at the expiration of 
the year, unless he should prevail on 
Charles to consent to a final peace ; 
and Henry on his part engaged to 
repay him the money on the signa- 
ture of the treaty, or, in failure of 
that, on his return to captivity.^ He 
was released about the end of the 
year 1440; and instead of efliecting 
the purpose of his mission, found 
himself excluded from the court by 
the intrigues of the royal favourites. 
Henry was compelled to enlarge the 
time fixed for his return ; and he at 
length gained that influence in the 
council which was due to his rank 
and abiUties. Charles now listened 
to his suggestions in favour of peace. 
The duke himself and the earl of 
Suffolk were the principal negotiators; 

show in the king a lack of might or of 
right, or of courage; bat they had no 
opportunity of delivering their answer ; for 
the French did not think it worth their while 
to return at all. — See Bym. z. 724; and 
Acts of Conn. v. 334. 

^ Many conferences were held with her, 
none with him, as appears from the instru- 



and though they could not induce 
their respective courts to agree to 
any general basis of pacification, con- 
cluded an armistice for two years, 
during which it was hoped that some 
way might be discovered of adjusting 
the opposite claims, and reconciling 
the interests, of the contending sove- 
reigns.* 

Hitherto the attentions of the 
reader has been occupied with the 
conduct of the war in France; this 
temporary suspension of hostilities 
will afford him leisure to revert to 
the domestic occurrences of the last 
twenty years, and the miscellaneous 
incident which diversify the history 
of that period. I. Before James of 
Scotland was restored to his throne, 
a truce of seven years had been con- 
cluded between the two kingdoms.* 
By the king it was carefully observed; 
not that he retained any warm at- 
tachment for the place of his cap- 
tivity, but that he wished for peace in 
order to curb the factious spirit of 
his nobles, and to encourage habits of 
industry and subordination among 
his people. Hence his connection 
with England did not prevent him 
from receiving the ambassadors of the 
French monarch. He renewed the 
ancient league between the two 
crowns, and agreed to give the prin- 
cess of Scotland in marriage to the 
dauphin, as soon as the parties should 
have attained the age of puberty. 
His poverty did not enable him to 
offer with his daughter a portion 
becoming her rank ; but he assented 
to what was still more acceptable, an 
aid of six thousand Scottish troops, 
whenever a fleet for their conveyance 
should arrive from France.' To 

ments in Kymer, x. 713, 730, 761, 767, 
802, &c. « Rym. xi. 24. « lb. x. 820—829. 

* Ibid. li. 59-67. » Ibid. x. 329—332. 

« Du Tillet, 138. Ford, xvi. 11. Thresor 
des Chartres, 128. By mistake the date of 
1448 has been substituted for 1428 in this 
and the other articles under the head of 
** huietiesm piece." 
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secure his fnendship, Charles made 
to him a grant of the county of Xain- 
togne, and the lordship of Bochefort^ 
which the king of Scots condescended 
to hold of the French crown, with an 
engagement to send the first prince of 
his blood to perform the accustomed 
homage/ These treaties alarmed the 
English government. The cardinal 
of Winchester obtained a personal 
interview with James at Durham ; 
and whether it were owing to his 
suggestions, or to the difficulty of 
providing a sufficient numljer of 
vessels, the stipulated auxiliaries 
never left Scotland.' James even 
threw out some hint of a final peace 
in lieu of the existing truce, to be 
founded on a marriage between Henry 
and one of his daughters. The council 
hastened to profit by the suggestion, 
and Lord Scrope was authorized to 
, negotiate a peace " by way of marriage 
and other lawful and honourable 
means;*' but at the same time, 
whether it were through pride or 
poUcy, he was instructed not to make 
the proposal himself, but to draw it 
artfully from the Scottish commis- 
sioners. He failed; made his report 
to the council in England and to the 
king in France, and returned to Scot- 
land with new powers to conclude a 
peace "on any terms and in any 
manner;" an alteration which suffi- 
ciently proved the great anxiety of 
the English government to withdraw 
James from his alliance with Charles, 

1 Dn Tillet, ibid. The next month by a 
new agreement it was stipulated that after 
the expulsion of the English from France, 
the Scottish king, in lieu of Xaintogne and 
Bochefort, shoiud receive either the duchy 
of Berri or the county of Evreuz, to be held 
on the same terms. — ^Ibid. Dec. 10, 1428^ 

* Rym. X. 409, 410. Fell Becords, 407, 
408. 

3 The words in the first commission are, 
" per medium sponsaliomm sive matrimonii, 
ao per media quascumque alia licita et 
honesta."— In place of all these, in the 
second we read, "per qusBcumque media 
quoque modo." — Bot. Scot. ii. 269, 272. 

♦ Bym. and Acts of Coun. iv. 19—27, 63, 
7& Ibid. T. 482—488. By a curious clause 



as long as that prmce should be at 
war ^ith England.' But the Scottish 
king adhered firmly to his engage- 
ments with France ; and the utmost 
which the envoy could accomplish 
was to renew the truce for five years, 
with an understanding that if any 
Scotsmen should sail to the assistance 
of the enemies of Henry, they might 
be treated as enemies themselves, 
without any interruption of the har- 
mony between the two crowns.* 

It was not long, however, before 
the French ministry reminded the 
Scottish king of his engagements ; 
whilst the lord Scrope, if we may 
believe the Scottish historians,^ of- 
fered on the part of England the 
cession to Scotland of Berwick, Box- 
burgh, and the debateable lands, as 
the price of a perpetual peace and 
alliance. This proposal divided the 
Scottish parliament. During a debate 
of two days one pal'ty maintained that 
the king by his previous treaty with 
France was precluded from listening 
to the offers of England; the other, 
that no prince could conscientiously 
bind himself to follow the dictates of 
another in the matter of war and 
peace, contrary to the commands of 
the Gospel and the interests of his 
people. They separated without 
coming to any result; and both the 
French and English envoys failed 
in the object of their missions.® 

Two years later, Sir Robert Ogle 
had the presumption to pass the 

were excepted from the truce all the lands 
in England south of St. Michael's Mount in 
ComwiJl, and aH the lands in Scotland, 
north of the river Forn, between Moray 
and Boss to the sea (ibid. 484) ; that is, 
as far as I can understand it, no lands 
at all. 

> Major, vi. 13. Leslie, 246. Buchan.ix. 
60. Drummond (p. 30) adds an offer of 
marriage with the Scottish princess, but on 
what authority is unknown. That there is 
no great improbability in these statements 
appears from the qommissions mentioned 
in the last note but one ; there may, how- 
ever, be some mistake either as to the 
exact time, or to the name of the nego* 
tiator. « Ford. xvi. 23, 24. 
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borders, and assist a Scottish lord, 
who had taken up arms against the 
king. He was defeated at Piperden 
by the earl of Angus. James, irri- 
tated by this breach of the armistice, 
demanded reparation ; but, though 
commissioners were appointed by 
Henry, and a letter was written by 
him to the king of Scots. with his 
own hand, the difference was not 
accommodated.^ Suspicious of his 
iotention, the council ordered a fleet 
of one hundred and eighty sail to 
cruise in the German Ocean, and in- 
tercept th^ princess of Scotland in 
her way to the French coast. She 
was, however, more fortunate than 
her father had been in similar circum- 
stances; and by steering round the 
north of Scotland, eluded the English 
squadron, and reached the port of 
Eochelle.* This new insult deter- 
mined James to seek revenge with 
the sword. He summoned every 
Sect between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty to join his banner ; and, if we 
may believe a native and contempo- 
rary writer, more than two hundred 
thousand men followed him to the 
siege of Roxburgh.^ The fall of the 
fortress was prevented by the incon- 

1 Rym. 635. Ford. xvi. 0. 

a Ibid. 9. » Ibid. 26. 

* It was in August that he raised the 
^siege; at Christmas he repaired to his 
favourite residence in the Dominican con- 
vent art Perth. On the evenine of the 20th 
of February, after drinking the voidee, or 
parting cup, with his company, he retired 
to hia bed-chamber, and as he stood in his 
gown before the fire, conversing with the 
queen and her attendants, he was suddenly 
alarmed by the clash of arms. Aware of 
the danger, he called to the ladies to bolt 
the door, while he should escape by the 
window. But the iron bars were too close 
to admit a human body between them ; and 
the Md^, seizing the fire-tongs, rushed into 
an adjoining closet, wrenched up one of the 
boards from the floor, and let himself 
through the aperture into the privy. The 
board immediately dropped into its former 
place ; and it soon appeared that the noise 
proceeded from Sir Robert Graham, who 
with three hundred Highlanders, had 
scaled the defences of the monastery. 



stancy of the king, who, afber a few 
days, on the approach of the earl o^ 
Northumberland, disbanded the army 
and hastened to Edinburgh. It were 
idle to enumerate all the motives tc 
which d^'flferent writers have attri- 
buted his conduct ; the most plausible 
conjecture supposes him to have re* 
ceived a hint of the dark and mys- 
terious conspiracy which within six 
months deprived him of life.* He 
was succeeded by his son, James 11., 
who had only completed his fifth 
year ; and one of the first acts of the 
new reign was the conclusion of a 
truce with Henry till the year 1447.* 
II. England during this period, 
exhibited the unusual spectacle of 
two princesses, who, despising the 
pride of birth, had married into fa- 
milies of commoners. 1. Jacquetta 
of Luxemburg, after the death of 
the duke of Bedford, married Sir 
Eichard Wydeville, an English gen- 
tleman, distinguished by the extra- 
ordinary beauty of his person. Wyde- 
ville was immediately cast into prison 
for the offence of marrying a tenant 
of the crown without the royal 
license; but obtained his liberty on 
the payment of a fine of one thousand 

They burst open the door, broke the arm 
of Catherine Douglas, who attempted to 
exclude them, and wounded the queen, when 
a voice exclaimed, " For shame ! She is 
but a woman. Look i^ter her husband." 
Not finding him in the bed>chamber, they 
parted in separate directions to search 
the adjoining rooms ; and James seizing 
the opportunity, called to the ladies to 
draw mm out. In the attempt Elizabeth 
Douglas fell through the aperture ; and 
during the confusion caused oy this event 
one of the assassins entered the closet. 
He informed his associates. Sir John Hall 
leaped below, and was followed by his bro> 
ther ; but the king, an athletic man, seized 
each in the descent, and attempted to 
throttle them on the floor. Graham sprang 
to their assistance. At the entreaties and 
promises of James he began to waver ; but 
bis confederates above terrified him bv 
their threats; and the unarmed monarch 
was despatched with sixteen wounds. — See 
the contemporary relation of this tragical 
event, published by Finkerton, Tol. i. App. 
No. xiii. s Bym. x. 689. 
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pounds, and was afterwards, out of 
respeot to his wife, created Baron 
Bivers.* 2. Catherine, a daughter 
of France, the widow of the last, 
the mother of the present sovereign, 
married Owen ap Tudor, a Welsh 
gentleman, said to be descended from 
the celebrated Gadwallader.' It does 
not appear that this marriage was 
ever formally acknowledged ; but it 
was followed by an act of parliament, 
by which to marry a queen dowager 
without license from the king was 
made an offence punishable with the 
forfeiture of lands and goods \^ and, 
as soon as Catherine was dead, Tudor 
received a summons at Baventry to 
appear in person before the king. 
The safe conduct which at his de- 
mand had been granted was after- 
wards violated. He escaped from 
prison, was retaken, and escaped a 
second time. With the real cause of 
this severity we are not acquainted : 
the act of parliament had passed 
after his marriage, and there is no 
mention made of it in the Acts of the 
Councdl; but from the expressions 
used there, it may perhaps be inferred 
that he had done or said something 
to raise apprehensions, that, sprung, 
as was pretended, from the ancient 
princes of Wales, and proud of his 
alliance by marriage with the royal 
families of England and France, 



I This offence was common, and always 
punished with fine, and often with impri> 
Bonment also, if the husband were of inferior 
rank to the wife. In the Acts of the Coon- 
oil we meet with snch fines as 1,000^. or 
13,000 marks, &o.— See Acts, iii. 130, 145, 
16^ 262. 

s The Ohronide of London asserts the 
Tndor was **no man of birthe nother of 
lyflod" (p. 123); yet the connoil in an 
oflBioial instmment gives him the title of 
**annis:er." — Bym. x. 709. His sons Ed- 
mund and Jas]^ were placed nnder the 
care of Oatherme de la Pole, abbess of 
Barking. 

s There can be no doubt that snch act 
was passed, though it is not found on the 
BoUs now. But Sir Harris Nicholas iuTorms 
US that the membrane, on which it ought 
to be found, is wanting, and that the num- 



Owen ap Tudor might be tempted 
to re-enact the part of Owen Glen* 
dower, and might, like that chieftain 
meet with willing and enthusiastic 
support from the national predilec- 
tions of his countrymen.'* However 
that may have been, Tudor, after 
his second escape, was suffered to 
remain without molestation. EUs 
sons by Catherine were acknowledged 
by Henry as brothers. Edmund he 
created earl of Eichmond, Jasper earl 
of Pembroke : Owen, the youngest, 
became a monk in the abbey of West- 
minster. 

IIL It was probably owing to this 
marriage, that Henry, when he was 
only in his third year, had been taken 
out of the hands of his mother and 
intrusted to the care of Bame Alice 
Botiller, to whom as his governess 
the infant monarch was made to give 
authority by special warrant, and with 
the advice of the council, to chastise 
him from time to time, in reasonable 
wise, as the case might require, with- 
out being subsequently called to ac- 
count.* From the tuition of Dame 
Alice he passed in his seventh year 
to the charge of the earl of Warwick, 
who, in his patent of appointment^ 
was ordered to look to the health and 
safety of the royal person, to watch 
over the education of his pupil ul 
morals and virtue, in literature and 

bers of the following membranes have been 
altered. — Acts of Conn. y. xrii. not. 2. 

* We meet with these expressions : " his 
malicious purpos and jmagination ;" the 
danger of *' rebellion, murmur, or incon- 
vemence from his enlargement;" "the 
disposition of Walys." — Ibid. p. 60. 

'^ De nous resonablement chastier de 
temps en temps ainsi comme le cas reque* 
rera. — Ibid. in. 143. This lad^ in retium for 
her services received a pension for life cf 
401,, to which another of thirty marks was 
afterwards added. I may observe that King 
John gave pensions of twopence per day to 
the nurses of his children. — Rot. Clans. 1. 
150, 176 : but the nurses of Henry V., VI., 
YII. received 201. per annum as long as the 
king pleased, which was, in fact, for life. — 
Acts of Conn. iU. Fell Becords, 384. Ellis, 
2, ser. i. 171. 
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the languages, in manners and cour- 
tesy, and in all the acquirements 
which become a great king; and to 
chastise his negligence or disobedience 
in such manner as other princes of 
the same age were wont to be chas- 
tised.* But when Henry had reached 
his Seventh year, Warwick applied 
to the council for more ample powers. 
He found that officious persons, to 
make their court to the sovereign, 
had filled his mind with notions of 
his own importance, and that he 
would no longer submit to the 
punishments which it was occasion- 
ally deemed necessary to inflict. The 
earl therefore demanded authority to 
appoint or dismiss the persons com- 
posing the royal household; to pre- 
vent any stranger from speaking with 
the king unless it were in presence 
of one of the four knights of the body; 
and to remove him from place to place 
as he saw it necessary for his health 
or security. He also required the 
council to admonish the king in a 
body, of the necessity of obedience 
to his preceptor, and to promise 
that they would stand by him, 
if on account of chastisement his 
pupil should conceive any antipathy 
against him.^ All these demands 
were granted. It was, however, im- 
possible to exclude flatterers from 
the prince; who, at their sugges- 
tion, in his fourteenth year, de* 

1 Bym. z. 399. Bot. Pari. iy. 411. 

s Ibid. 433, 434. If we believe Hardyng, 

though 

« Th'erle Bichard in mykell worthy heade 

Enformed h^, yet of his symple heade 

He coQlde bttle within hia breast con- 

ceyre, 
The good for eiyiU he conld oneth per- 
ceyve."— p. 394. 

' The members of the ooancil (the duke 
of Gloncester alone Was absent) replied, 
that, '* God, indeed, had endowed the king 
with as great understanding and feeling as 
ever they saw or knew in any prince or other 
Iterson of his age; nevertheless, to qnit 
them tmly to Qod, to the king, and to his 
people, they dare not take upon them to 
pat nim in conceit or opinion that he is 



manded to be admitted into the 
council, and to be made acquainted 
with the manner in which the 
concerns of his kingdom were con- 
ducted. This claim was resisted with 
firmness, but with respect.^ Yet 
Henry, though he acquiesced for 
the present, three years afterwards 
renewed his demand. To satisfy 
him, it was resolved, that the par- 
don of oflences, the collation of be- 
nefices, and all special graces should 
be reserved to the king; that he 
should be made acquainted with all 
debates of importance respecting his 
crown and prerogatives; and should 
decide in all matters regarding which 
the council should be so far divided 
in opinion that the majority did not 
exceed two-thirds of the members.* 
Thus the government remained till 
he became of full age. 

IV. The reader has already noticed 
the commencement of the quarrel 
between the duke of Gloucester and 
his uncle the bishop of "Winchester. 
Their mutual rivalry converted these 
near relations into the bitterest ene- 
mies, and gave insensibly an opposite 
direction to their views of national 
poUty. The duke proclaimed himself 
the warm and inexorable advocate of 
war; the bishop contended with equal 
vehemence for peace ; and as the 
council perpetually oscillated be- 
tween the influence of the one and 



J^et endowed with so great feelin?, know- 
edge, and wisdom, the which must in great 
part ^row of experience, nor with so great 
foresight and discretion to depart and 
choose in matters of great weight and 
difficulty, as is expedient and behoveftil 
to him and his people. They therefore 
think ii would be perilous and harmful to 
change the rule and governance that afore 
this in his tender age hath been appointed 
for the good and surety of his noble per- 
son, and of this land ; aod trust, that if 
any such motion be again made to him, 
before he agree to it, he will take the advice 
of his great council, or of his continual 
council, for the time being; the which 
manner of his demeaning, it is trowed 
and thought, will be the best that can be 
advised."— Ibid. 438. « R^m.* 43l&« ^"^^ 
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of the other, the war was never 
conducted with vigour, and obstacles 
were constantly opposed to the con- 
clusion of peace. The bickerings 
between these two ministers are of 
themselves beneath the notice of 
history; but they derive importance 
from their consequences, which were 
felt through the greater portion of 
Henry's reign. 

When Beaufort, during the life of 
the last monarch, visited the council 
of Basil, he was named by Martin Y. 
cardinal and apostolic legate in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, with a pro- 
mise that his creation and appoint- 
ment should be afterwards published 
in the accustomed manner.^ The 
intelligence alarmed the jealousy of 
Archbishop Chichely. Other legates 
were foreigners, whose stay was too 
short to create any permanent preju- 
dice to the rights of the metropolitan ; 
but Beaufort would fix his residence 
in England, and by his superior 
authority suspend or limit for years 
that jurisdiction which belonged to 
the successors of St. Augustine. On 
this account he wrote a long letter 
to the king, who, persuaded by his 
arguments, forbade the bishop of 
Winchester to accept the dignity 
which had been offered to him.* 
Thus the matter rested, till the 
quarrel arose between that prelate 
and his nephew of Gloucester. It 
has been already mentioned that 
Beaufort condescended to make him 
an apology, resigned the chancellor- 
ship, and obtained permission to 
travel; but it is probable that by 
these concessions he purchased the 
royal license to accept the prefer- 



' Ang. Sac. i. 800. 

' After alladingf to the ambition of 
Beaufort, he tells the king that, "There 
never was no leeate a latere sent into no 
land, and epedaUy into the realm of Eng- 
land, without great and notable cans?. 
And the^, when they came, abiden but 
little while ; not over a year, and some a 



ments to which he had been named 
in the court of Borne. He was soon 
afterwards declared cardinal priest of 
St. Eusebius, was invested with the 
usual habit at Calais, received the hat 
at Mechlin, and was appointed cap- 
tain-general of the crusaders destined 
to oppose the Bohemian Hussites.^ 
His absence perhaps encouraged, or 
his promotion stimulated, the ambi- 
tion of the duke of Gloucester, who 
at the next meeting of parliament 
required of the lords a declaration 
of the powers invested in him as 
protector. Whether it was on this 
or some other account, is uncertain, 
but the parliament was soon after- 
wards prorogued. When it opened 
again, the duke repeated his demand, 
adding, that he would not take his 
seat till it was answered, and admo- 
nishing the house not to pass any bill 
in his absence. The reply must have 
proved most mortifying to his ambi- 
tion. They reminded him that the 
act which gave to him the title 
of protector invested him with no 
authority except in the two cases of 
foreign invasion and internal revolt; 
" marvelled from their hearts " that, 
after he bad subscribed this act 
he should pretend to any additional 
power; declared that in parliament 
he was no more than any other peer ; 
and exhorted him to resume his seat, 
and attend to the business of the 
nation, as he was bound to do in 
obedience to the king's writ. The 
duke reluctantly acquiesced.^ 

About six months later the cardinal 
ventured to return to England ; and 
at his entry into the metropolis was 
met in solemn procession by the 

quarter or two months, as the needa re- 
quired ; and yet over that he was treated 
with ere he came into the land, when he 
should have exercise of his power, and how 
much should be put into execution." — See 
the whole letter apad Duck, Yit. Chich. 
p. 129. 

s Ang. Sac. 318. Raynald. yi 92, 93. 

* Eot. Pari. iv. 826, 327. 
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clergy, the mayor; and the citizens. 
But it soon appeared, though he had 
been received with honour, his new 
dignity had made him an object of 
suspicion. In the presence of the 
council, and at the requisition of the 
king's attorney, he was compelled to 
promise that he would abstain in the 
execution of his office from every act 
which might derogate from the rights 
of the crovm or of the subject;* and 
when the feast of St. George ap- 
proached, was forbidden to attend as 
chancellor of the order of the garter, 
on the ground that he ought to have 
vacated that office, together with the 
bishopric of Winchester, from the 
day on which he accepted the dignity 
of cardinal.' "When he remonstrated, 
the council replied, that it was at 
least a difficult and doubtful question, 
which they dared not solve during 
the minority of the king ; and to this 
answer, he was content to submit, 
that he might not by opposition 
defeat the project in which he was 
now engaged. As soon as Cunzo, the 
papal envoy, had delivered the letters 
of Martin V. to the council, the car- 
dinal exhibited the bull appointing 
him captain-general against the Hus- 
sites, and solicited the royal license to 
publish the crusade, and to raise an 
army of five hundred lancers and five 
thousand archers for the expedition. 
Both petitions were granted, but on 
condition that the troops should be 
reduced to one- half of the number 
demanded, and the donations of the 

^ The protest of Caudray, the king's 
attorney, is still extant. He maintains that 
it is the right of the crown, founded on 
special privilege and prescription, with the 
knowledge and tolerance of the pontiffli, 
that no legate should come to England un- 
less at the petition of the king ; and that, 
as the cardinal had come without being 
asked for, it was not the intention of the 
king or council to approve of his entrance 
in derogation of the laws or rights of the 
kingdom, or to admit him, as legate con- 
trary to law and right, or to consent that he 
should exercise his legation in opposition to 
the same.— Fox, i. 920. 



people should be expended in the 
purchase of arms and provisions 
within the realm.' But soon a 
transaction occurred most disgrace- 
ful to all the parties concerned. For 
a bribe of one thousand marks the 
cardinal consented that the men 
whom he had raised for the crusade 
should be led against the king's 
enemies in Trance; and the council, 
on their part, engaged to indemnify 
him to the pontiff for this breach of 
his duty. He received their bonds; 
but promised to keep this part of the 
transaction secret, and not to apply 
for payment from them till he should 
fail in his attempt to procure il^from 
the regency of France.* When Charles 
found the crusaders arrayed against 
himself, he complained most bitterly 
to the i)ontiff, who loudly protested*^ 
his ignorance of this fraudulent trans- 
action, and upbraided the cardinal 
with having injured the cause of 
religion, and stained the reputation 
of the Holy See. Beaufort attempted 
to justify himself by allegations which 
it is difficult to believe; that the orders 
of his sovereign were intimated to him 
in such terms that he durst not dis- 
obey; and that the men themselves 
declared to his face that they would 
not march against the Hussites, but 
were determined to restore the supe- 
riority of the English arms in France.-^ 
If the conduct of the cardinal on 
this occasion irritated the courl of 
Rome, it served to add to his popu- 
larity in England ; and when the par- 

* Bym. X. 414. Acts of Coun. iii. 32 A. 

» Rym. X. 419—423. 

« Bym. 424— 426. I suspect that the 
whole business was a fraud from the very 
beginning. The cardinal's petition to raise 
men wa.4 granted, and the agreement signed 
on the 18th of June ; and yet on the 15th 
and 16th of the same month orders had been 
given to prepare quarters for him and his 
army in Kent, and to provide a fleet for 
their passage to foreign parts, on the king't 
»erviee—m obsequium nostrum.— Id, 418. 

» Baynald. ri. 73, 74. 
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hament assembled, both houses seemed 
to contend which should heap ui)on 
him the most distinguished honours. 
The same objection which excluded 
him from the feast of St. George had 
also excluded him from the king's 
council ; but the lords now requested 
him, for the service of the king, and 
the benefit of the nation, to resume 
his seat at that board, and to absent 
himself only when subjects were 
debated which concerned the court of 
Ilome.l To this flattering request he 
wilUngly assented; and two days 
later the commons, when they pre- 
sented to the king a grant of a 
second supply, took the opportunity 
to preface it with a panegyric on 
the virtues and services of the car- 
dinal.' 

It is generally believed that the 
duke of Gloucester, finding himself 
unable to exclude his rival from the 
cabinet by force, undertook to remove 
him by policy. So much is certain, 
that Beaufort, at the repeated in- 
stances of the council, consented to 
accompany the young king to France; 
and that during his absence an unge- 
nerous attempt was made to ruin him 
for ever. In a numerous meeting of 
the peers, the king's attorney, on the 
ground that the dignity of cardinal 
was incompatible with the possession 
of a bishopric, proposed that he should 
be removed from the see of Win- 
chester, and condemned to refUnd its 
revenues from the day of his promo- 

1 Eot. Pari. iv. 338 

* Facta prios speciali reoommendatioiie 
reyerendissinii in Christo patris et domini, 
domini Henrioi, permissione divina titolo 
8. Eosebii, presbyteri cardinalis de Anglia 
▼ulgariter noncupati, per prolocatorem 
nram nlterius declarabant, &o. — Ibid. p. 
837. I auote the words of the record, 
becaase tney hare generally been miann- 
derstood to mean, that the commons 
granted a second subsidy at the recom- 
mendation of the cardinal. 

^ Bym. z. 497. The ol^ections now made 
were the cause, that when Eugenios in 
1440 named the archbishops of York and 
Rouen cardinals, both these prelates reftised 
that dignity j uid to relieve them from all 



tion in th& court of Bome. Glou- 
cester immediately rose, charged his 
uncle with having obtained for him- 
self and his diocese a bull . of exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of Canter- 
bury, and contended that by such act 
he had incurred the penalties of pre- 
munire. But of this charge no satis- 
factory evidence was produced; and 
the lords after a long debate resolved, 
that the cardinal should be heard in 
his own defence, and in the interval 
the records should be searched for 
precedents, and the judges be required 
to deliver their opinions.* The duke, 
however, was not discouraged. Three 
weeks biter the subject was again 
brought forward in a meeting of the 
privy council, in which the majority 
of the members belonged to his party; 
but the abbot of Chertsey, the cardi- 
nal's vicar-general, pleaded success^ 
fully for delay, urging, among other 
reasons, the indecency of condemning 
in his absence a prelate so nearly 
related to the king, and actually 
attendant on the royal person beyond 
the sea at the request of the council ; 
and the lord though to gratify the 
duke they ordered the sealing of the 
writs of premunire and attachment, 
prevailed on him to consent that the 
execution should be suspended till the 
return of the king.^ 

It was not to be expected that 
Beaufort, with such writs hanging 
over his head, would venture vpon 
English ground till he was secure of 

apprehension, Henry granted them the 
royal license to retain their bishoprics toge- 
ther with the oardinalate, and the "poipe 
solemnly declared that it had not been his 
intention by introducing them into the 
sacred college, to remove them from theii 
churches of York and Bouen. The writs 
issued on this occasion show how difioult 
it was for ecclesiastios at this period to 
secure themselves from the operation of 
the statutes of premunire. — ^Bym. x. 768, 
840. 

* For the knowledge of thisoiroumfltuiee, 
and for some alterations in th»^arrative, 
I am indebted to the researches of Sir 
Harris Nicolas. — Acts of Ooon. iv. Fref.. 
xizi— zlii« 
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protection from thd enmity of his 
nephew. He accompanied the young 
Henry 'from Eouen to Calais; but 
there, having obtained permission to 
travel to Borne, he took leave of his 
sovereign. His intended journey was 
probably a pretence. He felt too 
seriously interested in the proceed- 
ings against him in England to leave 
the coast of Flanders. Two months 
after the arrival of Henry a parlia- 
ment assembled, and a bill of indem- 
nity, to protect him from the penalties 
of premunire, if they had been in- 
curred, was brought into the com- 
mons, and met with no opposition in 
its progress through either house. 
Shortly afterwards he appeared in his 
place, on a day when Henry was 
present.^ He had obtained, he said, 
the lung's leave to proceed to Bome 
at the requisition of the sovereign 
pontiff, when he heard that it was 
intended to charge him with treason 
in his absence. As his reputation was 
dearer to him than any other treasure, 
he had returned to face his accuser. 
Let him come forth, whosoever he 
might be, and he should find him 
ready to answer. After some deli- 
beration between the duke and the 
lords, it was replied; that no one 
appeared to make such a charge, and 
that the king held him to be a 
good and £EuthAil subject. Beaufort 
thanked his sovereign for his gracious 
declaration, and demanded that it 
might be delivered to him in writing 
under the king's signature ; not tha^ 
he meant to plead it on a future occa- 
sion — he scorned to depend on any 

1 We know not the exact order in which 
these events occurred. On the Bolls the 
act of indemnily oeoupioB the last place ; 
bat in the exemplification granted at the 
time to the cardinal it ocoQpies the first. 

• Bot. Pari. ir. 890, 391. Eym, x. 616, 
617. 

* That the seisore was made hy order of 
the dnke appears to me plain from the pro- 
viso at the end of the act j and I think it 

Srobable^ that the jewels had been con- 
emned in the exchequer under pretence of 



thing but his own innocence— but 
that it might be publicly known that 
no one dared to support such an accu- 
sation against him. His request wa8 
granted, and the declaration was 
entered on the rolls.' 

A seizure of jewels, belonging to 
the cardinal, had lately been made at 
Sandwich, by order of Gloucester, 
and probably under the pretence of a 
&lse entry at the custom-house as to 
their description or value.' Beaufort 
now demanded the restoration of his 
property; which after along debate 
was ordered in parliament on the fol- 
lowing singular condition; that he 
should deposit 6,000Z. in the king's 
hands; that Henry within the six 
next years should determine whether 
the seizure was just and legal or not, 
and that in accordance with such 
determination he should retain or 
repay the money. At the same time 
the cardinal made to the king a 
loan of 6,00e2., in addition to 8,000/. 
previously advanced, to be repaid 
out of the first supply granted by 
parliament.^ 

From this period, during several 
years, the uncle and nephew, equally 
jealous of each other, laboured to 
strengthen their own influence by the 
advancement of their dependants. 
Gloucester on all occasions brought 
forward Richard duke of Tork, in 
whom were now centred the rights of 
the fkmily of Clarence; the cardinal 
espoused on all occasions the interests 
of his nephew, Henry Beaufort, earl, 
and afterwards duke of Somerset. 
The former continued to preside in 

the entry, from the non obstante clanse.— 
Bym. z. 617. 

* Ibid. Two years later, in a ereat conn- 
cil, the king at the request of the lords 
admitted that he had no right in conscience 
to the jewels, and ordered the 6,000^. to be 
repaid; on which the cardinsd lent him 
1,000 marks towards the war in IVance. — 
Acts of Conn. iv. 238. K^otwithstanding the 
compromise in parliament, the jewels had 
not oeen restored ; for the king paid for 
them to the cardinal 8,000{., their estimated 
valae, on June 10, 1434.— PeU Beoords, 425 
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t}ie cabinet, and to gratify his rapaoity 
by obtaining grants from the crown ; 
the latter annually aided the govern- 
ment with loans, and conducted in 
person almost every negotiation with 
foreign powers. Though these, as far 
as regarded peace, had been hitherto 
unsuccessful, they served to augment 
his popularity. The nation, exhausted 
by a long and ruinous contest, natu- 
rally transferred its attachment from 
the patron of war to the advocate of 
peace. 

At length the two rivals made the 
grand trial of their strength. The 
duke of Orleans had often and ear- 
nestly sued to obtain his liberation, 
promising to exert all his influence to 
bend the French cabinent to proposals 
of peace. The cardinal favoured, the 
duke opposed his petition. The 
former argued, that in the present 
exhausted state of the nation, it was 
prudent to employ every probable 
expedient to put an honourable ter- 
mination to the war; and that at all 
events the ransom of the duke would 
enable the king to continue the con- 
test for two years without any addi- 
tional burden to the people. Glou- 

1 Bym. X. 766. 

* He accuses him of ambition in seeking 
the dignity of cardinal after he had been 
prohibited by the \&te king, and of contempt 
of the royal authority in receiving the papal 
bolls, retaining his bishopric of Winchester, 
and procuring an exemption from the au- 
thority of the primate, without the king's 
Eermission. But if these offences subjected 
im, as Gloucester maintained, to the penal- 
ties of premunire, it should be remembered 
that they had been long ago pardoned by 
act of parliament. In the next place he 
complains of Beaufort's avarice, whose riches 
are too great to have been honestly pro- 
cured. He makes, indeed, loans to the king, 
but seldom executes his engagements with 
fidelity, seeking pretexts to appropriate to 
himself the securities which he obtams, and 
defrauding the crown by means of his 
officers, who received the customs in the 
port of Southampton. The- caidinal's 
services in foreign embassies, so fre* 
quently applauded by the parliament, have, 
he maintains, producea jtdvantage to no 
one bat the king's enemi>e. By the con- 
fress at Arras he furnisher the means of 



cester built his opposition on the 
abilities of the prisoner, and his 
acquaintance with the policy and 
resources of England. Charles and 
his son, he observed, were princes of 
slender capacity, guided by their 
ministers, and placed in opposition to 
each other by the intrigues of their 
favourites; but were the duke of 
Orleans to obtain his liberty, he would 
unite the two parties, assume the 
direction of the cabinet, and teach, 
the English to condemn their own 
folly in supplying the enemy with so 
able a counsellor.* To lessen the 
influence of the cardinal, Gloucester 
delivered to the king a memorial, 
containing the real or supposed 
transgressions of that prelate, under 
twenty different heads ; but though* it 
is probable that out of so great a 
number some charges may have been 
founded in fact, the majority prove 
rather the enmity of the nephew than 
the guilt of the uncle.' The king 
read the memorial ; but it seems not 
to have made on his mind any im- 
pression unfavourable to Beaufort. 
The negotiation with the duke of 
Orleans continued ; and, as the coun- 

reconciliation to Charles and the duke of 
Burgundy; and by the late negotiation 
at Calais, to the duke of Burgundy and 
the duke of Bourbon. It was the private 
interest of his family that induced him 
to liberate without authority the king of 
Scots; and some similar motive urges nim 
now to insist so earnestly on the release of 
the duke of Orleans. In short he has con- 
trived to arrogate all the powers of govern- 
ment to himself and nis creature th6 
archbishop of York ; keeps at a distance 
from the king all those prelates and lords 
that are sincerely attacned to the royal 
person ; and has on all occasions opposed 
the offers of the duke of Gloucester to lead 
an army into France and recover for Henry 
the whole of his inheritance. See his me- 
morial at length in Hall (161 — 166), who has 
placed it in the wrong year. From inter- 
nal evidence it appears to have been com* 
Sosed after the negotiation at Calais in 
une, 1439, and before the renewal of that 
negotiation in May, 1440, or the assumption 
of the cardinalate by the archbishop of 
York on 4th February, 1440. I conceive 
therefore that it was presented to the king 
about the close of 1439. 
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cil was divided in opinion, the argu- 
ments on both sides, according to the 
late arrangement respectingsuch cases, 
were laid before Henry in writing. 
He decided in favour of the cardinal. 
Gloucester, who could ill brook his 
defeat, lodged on the rolls of Chancery 
a solemn and argumentative protest 
against the measure;* and, to give 
the greater publicity to his disappro- 
bation, retired to his barge on the 
river, as soon as the mass began, dur- 
ing which the duke of Orleans was to 
swear on the sacrament that ho would 
fulfil his engagements.' 

The duke was, however, destined to 
experience a still more cruel disgrace. 
Though, by his marriage with his 
mistress, he had legitimated their 
union, he had not raised her character 
in the estimation of the public ; and 
the pride, the avarice, and the licen- 
tiousness of Dame Eleanor (so she 
was called) ultimately led to her ruin. 
There have been in all ages professors 
of the black art ; nor is it so very 
long since men have had the good 
s^nse to laugh at their pretensions. 
One of the duke's chaplains. Soger 
Bolingbroke, was accused of necro- 
mancy, and exhibited with the in- 
struments of his art to the admiring 
populace on a platform before St. 
Paul's, "arrayed in marvellous at- 
tire," bearing in his right hand a 
sword, and in his left a sceptre, and 
sitting in a chair, on the four corners 
of which were fixed four swords, and 
on the points of the swords four 
images of copper.^ The second night 
afterwards Dame Eleanor secretly 
withdrew into the sanctuary of West- 
minster, a step which naturally ex- 

1 Rym. X. 765—767. 

^ See Fenii'a original Letters, vol. i. p. 3. 

3 dericus famosiasimas UQUS illonun in 
toto mundo in astronomia et arte nigro- 
mantica. — Wil. Wyrces. 461. It was pro- 
bably on account or his learning that he nad 
been admitted into the duke's family. That 
prince is celebrated by contemporaries as 
the great patron of learned men. iBneas 
Sjlnus, afterwards Pope Pius II., in a letter 



cited suspicion. She was confronted 
with Bolingbroke, who declared that 
it was at her instigation that he had 
first applied to the study of ma^c. 
From the inquiry which followed, it 
appeared that Eleanor was a firm 
beUever in the mysteries of the art; 
that, to secure the affection of the 
duke, she had employed love-potions 
ftimished by Marjory Jourdemain,the 
celebrated witch of Eye; and that, 
to learn what would be her subse- 
quent lot (her husband was presump- 
tive heir to the throne), she had 
charged Bolingbroke to d^cover the 
duration of the king's life. Soon 
afterwards an indictment of treason 
was found against Bolingbroke and 
Southwell, a canon of St. PaiU's, as 
principals, and the duchess as an 
accessary. The former were said, at 
the soUcitation of the latter, to hiftve 
formed an image of wax, and to' have 
exposed it to a gentle heat, under the 
persuasion that as the image melted 
away, the health of the king would 
gradually decline. The two women, 
however, were arraigned before the 
ecclesiastical court. Jourdemain, as 
a relapsed witch, was condemned to 
be burnt; Eleanor, out of twenty- 
eight articles brought against her, 
confessed some and denied others; 
but when the testimony of the wit- 
nesses had been heard, withdrew her 
plea^ and submitted to the mercy of 
the court. She was compelled, on 
three days of the week, to walk hood- 
less, and bearing a lighted taper in 
her hand, through the streets of the 
capital; and was afterwards confined 
a prisoner for life, with an annuity of 
one hundred marks for her support.* 

to Adam Molins, whom he praises for his 
eloquence, sajs: **PedL magnss ob banc 
causam grates clarissimo illi et doctissmio 
principi Glooestriaa duci, qui studia huma- 
nitatis snmmo studio in regnum Testrum 
recepit, qui, sicut mihi relatum est, poetas 
mirince colit, et oratores magnopere vene- 
ratur."— Bp. 64, p. 584. 

* See different payments on her account 
in the Pell Becords, 440, 1, 8. She is da 
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Southwell died in the Tower before 
his trial; two others obtained their 
pardon; but Bolingbroke was con- 
dieted and executed, acknowledging 
the guilt of necromancy, but denying 
that of treason.^ Though the duke him- 
self does not appear to have been im- 
plicated in this ridiculous but tragical 
business, he must have deeply felt on 
account of the disgrace of his wife, 
and the notion generally entertained 
that he was looking forward to the 
succession for himself. 

The character which the duke of 
Gloucester had atMbuted to Chturles 
of France, belonged with more justice 
to his own nephew, the king of Eng- 
land. Henry was f^ee from vice, but 
devoid of capacity. Gentle and inof- 
fensive, he was shocked at the very 
shadow of injustice, but, easy and 
unassuming, was always ready to 
adopt the opinion of his advisers. 
He was now twenty-three years old ; 
his council suggested that it was time 
he should marry ; and every one fore- 
saw that the queen, whoever she 
might be, would possess the control 
over the weak mind of her husband. 
When the count of Armagnao quar- 
relled with the king of France, it was 
thought that the power of that noble- 
man might form a bulwark of defence 
to the province of Guienne; and 
commissioners were appointed to offer 
to his daughter the hand of the Eng- 
^h monarch.^ But the transaction 
lid not elude the vigilance of Charles, 
who immediately invaded the terri- 
tories of the count, and made him and 
his family prisoners. Two years later 
the choice of Henry was directed 
towards Margaret, the daughter of 
B^n^, king of Sicily and Jerusalem, 

scribed as ** Eleanor Cobbam, latelj called 
dacbeu of Glonoester." 

1 Wil.WyTce8ter,480,461. Ellis, 2nd ser. 
i. 107. Stow, 879, 380. Fabyan, 438, 439. 
Some writers have attributed the prose- 
cation of Dame Eleanor to Beaufort s en- 
ndtf to her husband. But their assertion 



and duke of Aiyou, Maine, and Bar. 
In personal beauty she was thought 
superior to most women, in mental 
capadty equal to most men of the 
age. But it was not the charms of 
her person, nor the powers of her 
mind, that recommended her to the 
notice of the king's ministers. She 
was a near relation to Charles, whe 
had always treated her with marked 
partiality; and a hope was cherished 
that through her mediation a satis- 
factory and permanent peace might 
be established between the two king' 
doms. The charge of conducting the 
negotiation was intrusted to William 
de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and was 
accepted by him with real or affected 
reluctance. He professed to believe 
himself unequal to the task. Perhaps 
he feared the subsequent resentment 
of Gloucester, who opposed the mea- 
sure; perhaps he felt uneasy under 
the menaces of an act of parliament, 
passed in the reign of Henry V., which 
made it highly penal in any man to 
conclude a peace with Charles, unless 
the consent of the three estates in 
both realms had been previously 
obtained. To tranquillize his mind a 
singular instrument was signed by 
the king, and approved by the par- 
liament, which authorized the earl to 
conduct the treaty to the best of his 
abilities, and pardoned beforehand 
every error of judgment into which 
he might fall' He met the duke of 
Orleans at Tours; a truce prepara- 
tory to a peace was concluded, and 
the question of the marriage re- 
peatedly discussed. On the part of 
the French no opi)osition was raised * 
but several alarming difficulties sug- 
gested themselves to the mind of tho 

stands on the slightest foundation, a mere 
coi^eoture of Fox that it might be so, be- 
cause the witch lived, according to Fabyan, 
in the neighbourhood of Winchester, of 
which Beaufort was bishop. — See Fuller, 
174. 

* Bym. yi. 6—8. Beckington's Journal, 
8vo. 1828. » Eym. xi. 63, 
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English negotiator. The father of 
the princess, with all his sounding 
titles, was in reality a pauper. This 
nominal king of Jerusalem and Sicily 
possessed not one foot of land in 
either country ; his duchies of Maine 
and Anjou were, and had long been, 
in the possession of the English ; and 
his territory of Bar was mortgaged to 
the duke of Burgundy for the pay- 
ment of his ransom. Suffolk con- 
sented to take the lady without a mar- 
riage portion. But, it was asked, 
could the king of England think of 
marrying the daughter, while he kept 
the father out of his patrimonial 
dominions? THe earl felt the force 
of the objection, but foresaw the 
danger of making the cession. At 
length he yielded: it was stipulated 
that Maine and Anjou should be re- 
stored ; and at his return he prevailed 
on the majority of the council to 
approve of his conduct. In a general 
promotion of the chief nobility he 
was created marquess of Suffolk, and 
measuring back his steps, was solemnly 
contracted, as proxy for Henry, with 
Margaret in the cathedral of Nanci. 
Justs and tournaments for eight diays 
testified the joy of the court ; Charles 
attended his fair kinswoman some 
miles from the city, and parted from 
her in tears. Her father accompanied 
her to Bar le Duo. She landed at 
Porchester, was married to Henry at 
Tichfield, and crowned with the usual 
ceremony at Westminster.* 

If Henry had flattered himself that 
his marriage would be followed by a 
peace, his expectations must have 
been grievously disappointed. Charles 
had determined to exclude, if it were 
possible, the English from the soil of 
France, and would only consent to 

1 Wm. Wyrces. 462, 463. 

> Bot. Pari. V. 73. 

> We are told that he was aocnsed in the 
ooancil of illegal executions, and of having 
mgastlj enriched himself at the expense of 
the crown. From a singular instrument 



short prolongations of the armistice^ 
that he might improve the first oppor- 
tunity which should be offered by 
chance, or by the imprudence of the 
English monarch. His hopes were 
encouraged by the disputes in the 
council of his adversary, whose minis- 
ters were too busily employed in 
struggles for power at home, to 
support with vigour the national 
interests abroad. The queen had 
already gained the ascendancy over 
the easy mind of her husband ; and 
Suffolk, the favourite of them both, 
gradually supplanted all his colleagues. 
The cardinal, who had retired to his 
bishopric soon after the last dispute, 
with his nephew, appeared no more 
on the scene, unless it were to relieve 
the urgent wants of the crown with 
advances of money. Gloucester still 
attended the council occasionally; 
but, if we may believe the unauthen- 
ticated accounts of some writers, was 
chiefly employed in opposing the 
plans and protecting himself against 
the intrigues of the favourite. We 
may, however, question their accu- 
racy. Certain it is that he publicly 
testified his approbation of the king's 
marriage ; and that when Suffolk in 
parliament detailed he particulars of 
the treaty, and the commons peti- 
tioned Henry to approve the conduct 
of that minister, the duke on his 
knees seconded their request.' Of 
his conduct from that period we are 
ignorant; and our ignorance pre- 
vents us from unravelling the causes 
of the mysterious transaction which 
followed. It may be that Gloucester, 
harassed by the accusations of his 
enemies, had formed a plan to make 
himself master of the royal person ;' 
or that Suffolk, to screen himself from 

in Rymer it appears that he had been com- 
pelled to resign some possessions in Guienne, 
which were immediately given to John de 
Foix, who had married a niece of Suffolk; 
both circumstances of a nature to irritate 
a proud and ambitious mind. — Bym. zi. 147s 
22 Aug. 1446. 
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tho resentment of the duke, infused 
into the mind of Henry suspicions of 
the loyalty of his uncle.* However it 
were, Henry summoned a parliament 
to meet, not as usual at Westminster, 
but at Bury St. Edmund's. The 
precautions which were taken excited 
surprise, and gave birth to numerous 
conjectures. The knights of the 
shire received orders to come in 
arms; the men of Suffolk were 
arrayed; numerous guards were 
placed round the king's residence ; 
and patrols during the night watched 
all the roads leading to the town. 
The duke of Gloucester left his castle 
of Devizes, and was present at the 
opening of parliament ; the next day 
he was arrested in his lodgings on a 
charge of high treason, by the lord 
Beaumont, constable of England; 
and seventeen days later was found 
dead in his bed, without any exterior 
marks of violence. Beports were 
spread that he died of apoplexy, or of 
a broken heart ; suspicion whirred 



^ What evidence the king had we know 
not ; bat nothing coiild persuade him that 
his uncle was innocent. — ^Whethamstede, 
367. 

' I am inclined to believe that he died a 
natural death, on the authority of "Whe- 
tbamstede, abbot of St. Alban's. Tbat 
writer, who had received many benefits 
from the duke, was much attached to his 
memory, which he vindicates on all occa- 
sions, and equally prejudiced against his 
enemies, whom he calls canes, soorpiones, 
impii susurrones (p. 366). And yet, though 
he wrote when tne roval party was hum- 
bled in the dust, and he had of course no- 
thing to fear from their resentment, he 
repeatedly asserts that the duke fell ill 
immediately after his arrest, and died of 
his illness. Fecit eum arrestari, ponique in 
tarn arta custodia, <]uod prss tristitia deci- 
deret in lectum segntudinis, et infira paucos 
dies posterius secederet in fata (p. 365). 
Of course he could not be in perfect health 
on the evening preceding his death, as we 
are told by some writers. Again, Whe- 
thamstede says : " This ^reat warrior and 
second David, prss tristitm modo deposuit 
avma sua, recessitque ad regionem iUam, 
ubi pax est et tranquilla requies sine inquie- 
tudine nUa" (p. 366) ; also Hardyng, 100. 

s Rvm. zi. 178. Ellis, 2nd ser. i. 108. 

* They were however, tied up, instantly 



that he had been privately murdered.' 
Several knights and esquires in his 
service, most of them Welshmen, had 
assembled at Greenwich on the very 
day of his arrest, and purposed to 
join him at Bury. They were, how- 
ever, made prisoners, and five of their 
number were brought to trial, and 
convicted, on a charge of having con- 
spired to release DameEleanor, to come 
to the parliament in arms, to destroy 
the king, and to raise Gloucester to 
the throne.' But the humanity of 
Henry did not permit them to suffer. 
He had been much affected by a 
sermon of Dr. Worthington, a cele- 
brated preacher, on the forgiveness 
of injuries ; and declared that he 
could not better prove his gratitude 
for the protection afforded to him by 
the Almighty, than by pardoning, in 
obedience to the Divine command, 
the persons who, so he believed, had 
plotted his destruction.* Dame 
Eleanor, on account of ''her former 
misgovemment of herself," was ren- 



out down, stripped and marked for dismem- 
berment by the knife of the executioner. 
At that moment Suffolk announced to them 
the king's mercrp. — Stowe, 386. This par- 
don, however, has been represented, on 
mere conjecture, as an artifice of Suffolk to 
lessen the odium which he had incurred bv 
the murder of Gloucester. But it is well 
known that Henry's humanity abhorred the 

Sunishment usually inflicted for treason. 
>ne day seeing the quarter of a person, who 
had been executed, fixed on the Tower, he 
exclaimed : " Take it away. It is a shame 
to use any Christian so cruelly on my ac- 
count." — Blackman, 301. In the present 
case the king asserts that the pardon had 
not been suggested to him by any person, 
either layman or clergyman, but that it 
originated from religions coniiderations, 
principally because God seemed to have 
taken the cause into his own hands, having 
during the late year " touched and Strieker 
certain of those who had been disloyal to 
him ;" supremns judex nonnullas personat 
nobis infiaeles tetigit et percussit.— Kym. xi. 
178. Who were the persons whom God had 
stricken ? Of course Gloucester was one ; 
and the expression is a proof that in the 
opinion of Henry he died a natural death ; 
for tbis religious prince would never have 
used it, if the duke had been murdered. 
But who were the others ? 
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dered by act of parliament incapable 
of claiming as the duke's widow,' and 
a great part of his estates was dis- 
tributed among the marquess of Suf- 
folk, and Suffolk's relatives and adhe- 
rents.* But Gloucester, though he 
had no issue, left many friends, who 
laboured to clear his memory from 
the stain of treason. In each suc- 
cessive parliament they introduced a 
bill declaratory of his loyalty ; but no 
arguments could subdue the convic- 
tion or prejudice of the king ; the bill 
was repeatedly thrown out by the 
influence of the crown : and, if the 
attempt at last succeeded, it was 
through the influence of the duke of 
York, when he had forcibly invested 
himself with the powers of govern- 
ment.3 

Within six weeks Gloucester was 
followed to the grave by his uncle and 
former competitor, Cardinal Beaufort. 
That prelate, since his retirement 
from court, had resided in his diocese, 
and applied himself to the exercise of 
his functions. That he expired in the 
agonies of despair, is a fiction, which 
we owe to the imagination of Shak- 
speare ; from an eye-witness we learn 
that during a lingering illness he 

1 Hot. Pari. T. 135. « Eym. xi. 158. 

s Whethamsiede, 367, 368. 

* Hall tells v» that, according to his chap- 
lain John Baker, he lamented on his death- 
bed that money could not purchase life ; 
and that death should out him off when he 
hoped, now his nephew Gloucestier was gone, 
to procure the papal tiara. — Hall, p. 152. 
It 18 not, however, probable that such an 
idea could be entertained by a man eighty 
years of age, and labouring under a mortal 
disease. Three weeks after the death of 
the duke, the cardinal ordered himself to 
be carried into the great hall of his palace 
of Wolvesey, where the clergy a£ the city 
and the moi:^8 of the cathedraJ were assem- 
bled. There he sat or lay, while a dirge 
was sung, the funeral ceremony performed, 
and his will publicly read. The next morn- 
ing they assembled again ; a mass of requiem 
was celebrated, and nis will was again read 
with the addition of several codicils. He 
then took leave of all, and was carried back 
to his chamber. What was the object of 
this lingular ceremony I know not ; but it 



devoted most of his time to religious 
exercises.-* According to the provi- 
sions of his will, his wealth was chiefly 
distributed in charitable donations; 
no less a sum than four thousand 
pounds was set aside for the relief 
of the indigent prisoners in the capi- 
tal; and the hospital of St. Cross, * 
in the vicinity of Winchester, still 
exists a durable monument of his 
munificence.* 

The deaths of the duke and the 
cardinal removed the two firmest 
supports of the house of Lancaster, 
and awakened the ambition of 
Eichard, duke of York, who by the 
paternal line was sprung from Edward 
Langley, the youngest son of Ed- 
ward III., and by the maternal had 
become, after the death of the earl of 
March in 1424, the representative of 
Lionel, the third son of the same 
monarch. But, if he now began to 
turn his eyes towards the throne, he 
had the prudence to conceal his in- 
tentions till the incapacity of Henry, 
or the imprudence of his ministers, 
should offer him an opportunity of 
seizing the splendid prize. He had 
been appointed regent of France 
during five years; but the duke of 

was much admired by the writer, who was 
present ; and sufficiently disproves the story 
of his having died in despair.— Cont. Hist, 
Croyl. 582. 

' His executor offered the king a present 
of 2,000i. Henry refused it, saying, *' He 
was always a most kind uncle to me, while 
he lived. God reward him ! Fulfil his in- 
tentions. I will not take his money." It was 
bestowed on the two colleges founded by the 
king at Eton and in Cambridge. — Blackm, 
294. It should be remembered that the 
cardinal received no interest on the moneys 
which he lent to the kine : whatever benefit 
he could derive from them, seems to have 
arisen from the forfeiture of pledges if not 
redeemed, and the repayment in gold in- 
stead of silver coin. Thus he demands " that 
Eaiement be maad in golde of the coigne of 
!nglond of juste weignte ; elles I not to be 
bounde to delyver ayene the saide weddes 
[pledges'! though the seide paiement were 
offrede to be maad in silver." The king in 
consequence orders the treasurer to make 
repayment *' en ore a nos coustages." — Acts 
of Conn. iv. 234, 248. 
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Somerset, who sought to sucoeed to 
the influence of his relatives, the late 
cardinal and the duke of Gloucester, 
expressed a wish to possess that com- 
mand; and York was reluctantly 
induced to exchange it for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. The affiront sank 
deep into his breast; he began to 
consider Somerset as a rival, and, to 
prepare himself for the approaching 
contest, sought to win by af&bility 
and munificence the affections of the 
Irish. 

If Henry felicitated himself on the 
acquisition of so accomplished and 
beautiful a wife, his dreams of hap- 
piness were disturbed by the mur- 
murs of the people. It was said that 
his union with Margaret had been 
purchased at too great a price ; that 
no minister could be authorized to 
give away the inheritance of the 
croivn ; and that the cession of Anjou 
and Maine, the keys of Normandy, 
would inevitably draw after it the loss 
of all the conquests made by the king's 
father. At first these complaints 
were despised; insensibly they grew 
louder and more frequent; and Suf- 
folk for his own protection demanded 
to be confronted with his accusers in 
presence of the king and the council 
His request was granted; the plead- 
ings of each party were heard; and 
the favourite, as was to be expected, 
triumphed in the judgment of Henry. 
A proclamation was published, de- 
claring Suffolk to have acted the part 
of a true and loyal servant, and im- 
I>osing silence on his accusers under 
the penalty of losing the offices which 
they held under the crown.* Still, 
however, obstacles were opposed to the 
cession of Maine by the persons 
holding grants of land in that coun- 
try; and Charles, weary of the ter- 
giversation of the English govern- 
ment, resolved to cut the knot with 
the sword, and invested the capital of 



^ Bym. zi. 173. 



* Ibid. a08~6. 



the province with an army. Henry 
was in no condition to recommence 
the war ; and the bishop of Chichester 
hastened to the scene of hostilities; 
surrendered the whole province with 
the exception of Fresnoi, and ob- 
tained in return a truce to last two 
years, and an assurance that the 
grantees of the English crown should 
receive from France a sum of money 
equal to ten years' value of the Umds 
which they had lost At the same 
time a protestation was made, that 
Henry did not resign his right to 
the sovereignty of the province, but 
only its actual possession, on con- 
dition that the revenue might be en- 
joyed by the father and imde of his 
queen.' 

Maine was soon filled with French 
troops, and the duke, alarmed at their 
approach, represented to the council 
that almost every fortress under his 
command had been suffered to fall 
into ruins ; that the three estates of 
Normandy had, imder the plea of 
poverty, refused any aid; and that, 
unless speedy and plentiful assistance 
were furnished from England, the^ 
province would in all probability be 
lost.^ Charles, however, did not allow 
his adversaries time to furnish such 
assistance. It had chanced that the 
soldiers, who had withdrawn from the 
ceded territory, finding themselves 
without quarters and without sub- 
sistence, surprised and pillaged Fou- 
g^res, a town in Bretagne. Somerset, 
aware of the consequences, hastened 
to disavow the act; and Charles, with 
equal promptitude, demanded instant 
and satisfactory reparation. As, how-« 
ever, such reparation would have 
deprived him of a decent pretext for 
war before the end of the armistice, 
he was careflil to estimate the damages 
at one million six hundred thousana 
crowns, a sum which he knew could 
not be raised. While the English 

« Eot.ParH47, 
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envoys were ofleriiig excuses and 
remonstranoes, Pont de rArohe, a 
fortress within twelve miles of Kouen, 
was surprised by a small band of 
adventurers, and a proposal was made 
to exchange it for Foug^res. This 
might have been accepted; but the 
indemnification of sixteen hundred 
thousand crowns was still demanded 
and refused; and the king and the 
duke of Bretagne resolved to unite 
Hieir forces, and sweep the English 
from the soil of Prance. The cam- 
paign opened with the surprisal of 
Vemeuil through the treachery of a 
townsman ; soon afterwards Dunois, 
commonly called the bastard of Or- 
leans, took the command ; and within 
two months one-half of Normandy 
was in his possession. The duke of 
Somerset, surrounded with disaffec- 
tion and treason, unable to face the 
enemy in the field, and forbidden to 
hope for assistance from England, 
was compelled to shut himself up in 
the capital, and to behold from the 
walls of the castle the fall of the for- 
tresses around him. Encouraged by 
his correspondents within the city, 
Dunois approached with his army ; 
at the end of three days he decamped, 
wdb recalled by his firiends, and had 
the satisfaction to see the walls scaled 
by his men between two towers, which 
had been intrusted to the care of the 
citizens. Eouen would that day have 
been taken, had not Talbot hastened 
with his banner to the spot, hurled 
the enemy into the ditch, and put the 
^ards to the sword. But a garrison 
of twelve hundred men could not 
protect an extensive and populous 
dty against a powerful army without, 
and a still more dangerous enemy 
within. The duke with a guard of 
sixty men was surrounded in the 
street by more than eight hundred 
armed citizens, who extorted his assent 
to their proposal of treating with 
Charles. It was agreed between the 
archbishop and the king that Eouen 



should open its gaibes, that the Eng- 
lish should retire with all their effects, 
and that such as should prefer it 
might remain unmolested. The duke, 
however, refused these terms, and was 
besieged by the citizens and the 
French troops in the citadel. Afber 
two fruitless attempts to obtain the 
conditions which had been rejected, 
he consented to pay fifty-six thousand 
francs, to surrender most of the for- 
tresses in the district of Caux for 
his ransom and that of his compa- 
nions, and to deliver Talbot and 
several other knights as hostages for 
the faithful performance of his en- 
gagements.* 

At length, the English ministry 
made a feeble attempt to succour the 
duke, who had fixed his head-quarters 
at Caen; and Sir Thomas Kyriel, 
haying landed with three thousand 
men, and drawn about an equal num- 
ber from the neighbouring garrisons, 
marched forward to join that com- 
mander. But near Fourmigni he was 
intercepted by the 6arl of Clermont; 
and after a contest of three hours, his 
men were alarmed by the arrival of a 
new army under the constable of 
Prance. Some saved themselves by 
flight ; the rest, after a bloody resist- 
ance, were either slain or made pri- 
soners. As this was the first victory 
which, for many years, had been 
gained over the English in the open 
field, the account was industriously 
circulated throughout Prance, and 
was everywhere received with the 
loudest acclamations of joy. Avran- 
ches, Bayeux, Valonges, immediately 
opened their gates; the duke was 
besieged in Caen; the town, after 
several breaches had been made, sur- 
rendered; and a capitulation was 
concluded for the citadel, unless it 
were relieved within a certain period. 
Cherbourg alone remained to the 



1 Monstrel. iii. 721. HaU, 163,161 WUl. 
Wyrcest. 465. 
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English ; it was taken after a short 
siege ; and within the space of a year 
and six days, Normandy, with its 
seven bishoprics and one hundred for- 
tresses, was entirely recovered by the 
French monarch.' 

Charles, however, was not satisfied 
with the conquest of Normandy ; the 
moment Cherbourg surrendered, his 
army began its march towards Gui- 
enne. The inhabitants were by prin- 
ciple attached to the descendant of 
their ancient dukes ; but the absence 
of sucoour, and the pressure of imme- 
diate danger, induced the most opu- 
lent to submit, as the only means of 
preserving their honours and pro- 
perty. Not a man was sent from 
England for the protection of the 
duchy; not a battle was fought to 
expel the invaders; not a governor 
defended his charge against the enemy. 
Uniformly each fortress, as soon as a 
respectable force made its appearance, 
was surrendered. Before Christmas 
all the territory on the banks of the 
Dordogne had fallen into the pos- 
session of Charles ; by the following 
August the French banner waved in 
triumph, from the mouth of the 
Garonne to the very borders of Spain. 
When nothing but Calais remained 
to England, Charles offered to treat 
of peace. The proposal was rejected 
with an idle threat, that Henry would 
never sheath his sword till he should 
have reconquered all that had been 
lost.'^ 

The public mind had been suffi- 
ciently exasperated by the cession of 
Mame and Anjou ; but when that 
cession was followed by the invasion 
of Normandy ; when each messenger 
brought fresh accounts of the rapid 
progress of the enemy ; every tongue 
was employed in bewailing the fallen 
glory of England, and every place 
resounded with cries of vengeance 



«i,?*on8trel. iu. 21—82. Hall, 165, 166. 
W lU. Wyrcest. 469. 



on the head of the minister. He was 
described as the queen's minion, who, 
to please a foreign mistress, did no^ 
hesitate to betray his sovereign, and 
to sacrifice the inheritance of the 
crown. To him were attributed the 
release of the duke of Orleans, the 
death of the duke of Gloucester, the 
poverty of the treasury, and all 
the calamities which had befallen 
the English arms on the continent. 
In this state of public opinion a 
parliament had been called to pro- 
vide for the defence of Normandy 
but it had hardly . assembled, when 
the news of the loss of Eouen arrived 
to inflame the discontent of the peo- 
ple, and to multiply the embarrass- 
ments of the government. Six weeks 
were spent in violent but useless 
altercation; and nothing more was 
concluded before the holidays than 
to send Sir Thomas Kyriel with a 
small force to the aid of the duke of 
Somerset. But during the recess two 
events occurred which foreboded the 
ruin of Suffolk. One evening Wil- 
liam Tailbois was discovered lurking 
with several armed men near the door 
of the council-chamber. It was in 
vain that the favourite took him 
under his protection. Tailbois was 
committed to the Tower at the re- 
quisition of the lord Cromwell, the 
most active among the enemies of the 
minister ; was tried on a charge of 
plotting the death of that nobleman, 
and was condemned to pay him 
damages to the amount of three 
thousand pounds.^ Soon afterwards 
the bishop of Chichester, keeper of 
the privy seal, proceeded to Ports- 
mouth to pay the soldiers and sailors 
engaged for the expedition; but it 
was no sooner known that he was 
the man who had delivered Maine to 
the French king, than the populace 
rose, and the prelate lost his life in 
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the tumult.* Whether it was that 
this prelate sought to divert their 
indignation from himself, or that the 
story was invented by the opponents 
of Suffolk, he is said to have declared 
before his death that the favourite 
was a traitor, who had sold Maine to 
the enemy, and had boasted of having 
as much influence in the French as in 
the English council It was thought 
necessary that the duke (he had lately 
been raised to that dignity) should 
notice this report ; and as soon as the 
parliament assembled after the recess, 
rising in his place, he besought the 
king to recollect that his father had 
died in the service of his country at 
Harfleur, his elder brother had fallen 
in the battle of Azincourt, his second 
and third brothers had perished at 
Jargeau, and his youngest brother 
had expired a hostage in France; 
that he himself had been a knight of 
the garter thirty years, had spent 
thirty-four years in arms, during 
one-half of which time he had never 
visited his native country; that he 
had been fifteen years sworn of the 
king's council ; that he was born in 
England; that his inheritance, and 
the inheritance of his children and 
posterity, lay in this country. Was 
it then possible, he asked, that for 
any promises of an enemy he could 
become a traitor ? " Whereupon," 
he added, "I beseech your highness 
in the most humble wise I can be- 
think, that if any man will charge mo 
with the report aforesaid, or any 
other thing against your royal person 
and land, he may come forth, and say 
to me in these matters what he wills ; 
and that in your presence, my sove- 
reign lord, I may be heard in my 
excusations and defences reasonable, 
the which I trust shall be so open and 
80 plain, that your highness and your 

1 William Wyroester, 467. 
« Bot. Pari. T. 176. 



land shall be content of me; for Goi 
knoweth I am, and shall be, and never 
was other but true to you, sovereign 
lord, and to your lands." At his re- 
quest the speech was entered on the 
rolls.' 

But by this time his enemies in the 
lower house had formed themselves 
into a powerful party, which was 
entirely, though secretly, guided by 
the counsels of the lord Cromwell.^ 
Four days after the duke had so 
solemnly declared his innocence, a 
deputation from the commons re- 
quested, that since, according to his 
own confession, he lay under sus- 
picion of treason, he might be im- 
mediately committed to the Tower. 
But the lords, having consulted the 
judges, repUed that they had no 'power 
to order any peer into confinement, 
unless some specific charge were 
brought against him. Two days 
later, the speaker returned, and ac- 
cused him of having furnished the 
castle of Wallingford with stores and 
provisions for the purpose of aiding 
the kingof France, who, he pretended, 
was then making preparations to in- 
vade the country. On this incredible 
and ridiculous charge he was arrested, 
and confined in the Tower. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury immediately re- 
signed the office of chancellor, which 
was given to the cardinal archbishop 
of York.* 

Ten days were employed in framing 
the bill of impeachment, which, when 
it was finished, left the delinquency 
of the prisoner more problematical 
than before. Most, indeed, of our 
ancient writers, borne along by the 
torrent of popular prejudice, have 
pronounced him guilty ; but the im- 
probability or insufficiency of the 
eight articles of treason alleged 
against him will establish his inno- 



* Domino CromweU secrete laborante. 
Will. Wyrcest. 467. 

♦ Bot. Pari. V. 172,175,177. 
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cenoe in the mind of the impartial 
reader. The first, and therefore we 
may suppose the most important 
charge, was, that he had plotted to 
dethrone the king, and place the 
crown on the head of his own son, 
whom for that purpose he intended 
to marry to the only daughter of the 
late duke of Somerset, that he might 
be allied to the royal family ; and that 
for this purpose be had soUoited the 
aid of the French king. Next followed 
the usual charges of his having libe- 
rated the duke of Orleans against the 
opinion of the council, and surren- 
dered Maine and Anjou without con- 
sulting his colleagues ; and the weak- 
ness of these accusations was bolstered 
up with Yague assertions, that he 
had betrayed the king*s secrets, and 
conveyed intelligence to the king's 
enemies. Sensible, however, of their 
inability to prove these eight articles, 
the commons a month afterwards sent 
to the lords a new impeachment, in 
which the duke was charged with 
misprision of treason under sixteen 
heads, by improvident waste of the 
public money ; by diverting the sup- 
plies from the purposes for .which 
they had been originally voted; by 
advising the king to impoverish 
himself by unnecessary grants ; by 
bestowing offices under the crown on 
suspicious or disloyal persons; and 
by screening from the pursuit of 
justice a notorious outlaw, named 
William Tailbois. The duke was 
now removed from his prison to a 
tower in the garden of the palace, 
that he might be nearer to the place 
of trial.* 

On the day appointed for his answer 
he was introduced into the house of 
lords, and falling on his knees before 
the king, solemnly declared his inno- 
cence. To the first article he replied 
that it was ridiculous and impossible, 

I Eot. Pari. T. 174—182. Wfll. Wyrcett. 
468. In neither of these impeaohments is 
there any allusion to the deaw of the duke 



and appealed to several of the peers 
present, who knew that he intended 
to marry his son to a daughter of the 
earl of Warwick. Por the cession of 
Anjou and Maine, if it were a crime, 
he was not more responsible than the 
other lords of the council, or the 
other peers of the parliament; since 
the first had authorized, the second 
had approved the measure. The re- 
maining charges, he contended, were 
frivolous and vexatious, resting on no 
other proof than the reports raised 
by his enemies, or on acts of the 
council, emanating from many of 
his judges equally with himself. The 
second impeachment he did not no- 
tice.' 

But whatever might be the guilt or 
innocence of Suffolk, it was evident 
that his enemies thirsted for his 
blood ; nor would the commons grant 
any supply till their cry for vengeance 
had been appeased. It became there- 
fore the policy of the court to devise 
the means of satisfying them without 
endangering his life. He was again 
called before the king and lords; 
and the chancellor, observing that he 
had not claimed the privilege of the 
peerage, asked if he had anything 
more to say in his defence. It was 
his hope, he replied, that he had 
sufficiently established his innocence; 
he had shown that the charges against 
him were false, and some of them im- 
possible ; he had denied the facts, the 
times, the places, and the conversa- 
tions ; he repeated that he was as 
ignorant of them as " the child still 
in the mother's womb," and therefore 
threw himself without reserve on the 
will of his sovereign. The chancellor 
immediately resumed : " Sir, since you 
do not put yourself on your, peerage 
for trial, the king will not hold you 
either guilty or innocent of the 
treasons with which you have been 

Gloucester, a pretty nlain proof that there 
was no evidence of nis having been mur- 
dered. « Rot. Pari. V. 182. 
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oharged ;* but with respect to the 
second impeaohment, not as a judge 
advised by the lords, but as one to 
whose control you have voluntarily 
submitted, he commands you to quit 
this land before the first of May, and 
forbids you ever to set your foot 
during the five next years on his 
dominions, either in this kingdom or 
beyond the sea." The lords imme- 
d^tely protested by the mouth of the 
constable, the viscount Beaumont, 
that this was the act of the king 
alone, and should form no precedent 
to bar them or their heirs of the 
privilege of the peerage. The parlia- 
ment was soon afterwards prorogued, 
to meet again in a month's time in the 
city of Leicester.* 

During these proceedings the pub- 
lic mind had been kept in a continual 
ferment; and, as soon as the king's 
decision was pubUshed, the most in- 
credible reports were circulated, in- 
flammatory libels were affixed to the 
doors of the churches, and the life of 
the duke was openly threatened.' To 
intercept him on his discharge from 
confinement two thousand persons 
assembled in St. Giles's; but though 
they surprised his servants, the object 
of their hatred fortunately escaped, 
and proceeded to his* estates in the 
county of Suffolk.' On the day fixed 
for his departure he assembled the 
knights and esquires of the neigh- 
bourhood, and in their presence 
swore on the sacrament that he was 
innocent of the crimes with which he 
had been charged by his enemies.'* 
At the same time he wrote to his 
son a most eloquent and afifectionate 

i Bot. Pari. y. 182, 183. If the king 
ordered this judgment to be pronounced of 
his own authori^, it was certainly illegal : 
but it appears to nave been in consequence 
of a compromise between the two parties. 
Wyrcester says it was with the consent of 
parliament (p. 468) : and the continnator of 
the History of Croyland hints that Suffolk's 
enemies intended to make away with him 
before he conld leave the realm— Insidias 
ei ponentei ad tempns (p. 625). 



letter, laying down rules for his con- 
duct, and inculcating in the most 
forcible terms the duty of piety 
towards Grod, loyalty to the king, 
and obedience to his mother.' Who- 
ever has read this afiiecting composi- 
tion will find it difficult to persuade 
himself that the writer could have 
been either a false subject or a bad 
man." He sailed firom Ipswich with 
two small vessels, and sent a pinnace 
before him to inquire whether he 
might be permitted to land in the 
harbour of Calais. But the pinnace 
was captured by a squadron of men- 
of-war; and immediately the Nicholas 
of the Tower, one of the largest ships 
in the navy, bore doivn on the duke's 
vessels. He was ordered on board, 
and received on deck by the captain 
with the ominous salutation of " Wel- 
come, traitor." It is probable that 
a messenger was sent on shore to 
announce his capture, and require 
instructions; for the duke remained 
two nights in the Nicholas, during 
which he spent much of his time in 
conversation with his confessor, wrote 
a long letter to the king, and under- 
went a mock trial before the sailors, 
by whom he was condemned to saSer 
death.'' On the second morning a 
small boat came alongside, in which 
were a block, a rusty sword, and an 
executioner ; the diJce was lowered 
into it ; and the man, telling him that 
he should die like a knight^ at the 
sixth stroke smote off his head. His 
remains were placed on the sands near 
Dover, and watched by the sheriff of 
Kent, till the king ordered them to 
be delivered to his widow, by whom 

« Bym. xi. 268. » Will. Wyrcest. 468. 

* Will. Wyrcest. 469. 

> She was grand^danghter of Chancer 
the poet. 

It is published among Fenn's original 
letters, i. 83. 

7 Will.Wycest.469,4177. Croyl. cent. 626. 
Two letters, apud Fenn. i. 38—46. It may 
be observea tnat there are many mistakes 
in the remarkr of the editor on tbcM 
letters. 
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ihey were interred in the collegiate 
church of Wingfield in Suflfolk. 

Yrom, the preceding narrative it is 
evident that there existed a party 
which had sworn the destruction of 
this unfortunate nohleman. Not de- 
terred by the failure of the prosecu- 
tion in parliament, nor by the escape 
of their victim from St. Giles's, they 
even despatched an armed force to 
assassinate him at sea. But of the 
leaders of this party we know no more 
than that they were persons of the 
first consideration in the state ; and 
of their immediate motives we are 
entirely ignorant. By some writers 
the murder has been attributed to 
disappointed ambition, which could 
not brook the ascendancy of the 
favourite in the councils of his sove- 
reign ; by others to the policy of the 
duke of York, who deemed it neces- 
sary to remove so faithful a minister 
before he should openly take any 
measure to place himself on the 
throne. The last hypothesis has been 
thought to derive confirmation from 
the fact, that some of the noblemen, 
who afterwards espoused his interests, 
came to the parliament at Leicester, 
accompanied by hundreds of armed 
men.* 

The news of this tragical event 
plunged the king and queen into the 
deepest distress : in a few days they 
were awakened from their sorrow by 
the danger which threatened them- 
selves. Whether the men who had 
taken the life of Suffolk had any 
part in kindling this flame which 
now burst forth, or whether it sprung 
spontaneously from the irritation of 
the public mind, it is difficult to 
determine. Intelligence had just 
arrived of the defeat of Sir Thomas 
Kyriel ; the commons in several 
counties threatened to rise and re- 



» «* Upon the iiiitli day of this monthe the 
erle of Deveneschire come hydre wt. iiic. 
man we" byseen, ftndnpon the morrow after 



form the government ; and the people 
of Kent were goaded to madness by 
repeated rumours of the signal ven- 
geance which Henry l^ad determined 
to inflict on them for having fur- 
nished the ships which intercepted 
his friend. It was a crisis most 
favourable to the views of artful and 
designing men ; and an Irish adven- 
turer, whose real name was John Cade^ 
but who had assumed that of Mor- 
timer, cousin to the duke of York, 
seized the moment to unfurl the 
standard of insurrection. At the 
head of twenty thousand men he 
marched to Blackheath. Henry in- 
stantly dissolved the parUament, and 
summoning his forces, advanced to 
London.' Many messages passed 
between the king and the feignea 
Mortimer, who delivered the wishes 
of his followers in two papers, en- 
titled " The Complaints of the Com- 
mons of Kent,*' and " The Eequests 
by the Captain of the great Assembly 
in Kent." The complaints stated 
that the king purposed to punish the 
men of Kent for a murder of which 
they were not guilty; that he gave 
away the revenues of the crown, and 
took for his oivn maintenance the goods 
of the people ; that he excluded from 
his council the lords of his own blood, 
to make place for men of low rank, 
who oppressed his subjects ; that the 
sheriffs, under-sherifi^ and collectors 
of taxes, were guilty of intolerable 
extortions; that in the election of 
knights of the shire the free choice of 
the people was superseded by the in- 
fluence of the lords; and that nume- 
rous delays and impediments had 
been introduced to prevent the speedy 
administration of j ustice. Their " re- 
quests" demanded that the relatives 
of the duke of Suffolk should be 
banished from the court, and the 

my lord of Warrewyke wt. iiiic. and moo. 
Leycestr the vi. day of May.*' — Fenn'o Let- 
ters, 1. 44, 40. » Will Wyrcest. 469, 470. 
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dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham, 
and Norfolk, with the earls and 
barons, he employed about the king's 
person; that the traitors should be 
punished who contrived the death of 
the duke of Gloucester, of the holy 
father the cardinal, of the duke of 
Exeter, and of the duke of Warwick, 
and who occasioned the loss of Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, Anjou, and Maine; 
and that all extortions should be abo- 
lished, and the great extortioners, 
Sleg, Cromer, Lisle, and Bobert Est, 
be brought to justice.* 

Henry had levied between fifteen 
and twenty thousand men, with whom 
he marched to suppress the insur- 
gents; but Cade withdrew before the 
king's arrival, and was pursued by a 
detachment of royalists under Sir 
Humphrey Stafford. At Sevenoaks 
he turned on his pursuers, put them 
to flight, killed their commander, and 
arrayed himself in the knight's 
armour. When, the news was 
brought to Blackheatb, the royalists 
began to waver; the requests of the 
Kentish men they now thought 
reasonable; and it was asked why 
they should fight against their own 
countrymen, who had taken up arms 
in defence of the national liberties. 
At the persuasion of the lords, who 
distrusted, or pretended to distrust, 
the fidelity of their followers, Henry 
sent to the Tower his chamberlain 
the lord Say, one of the most ob- 
noxious ministers, disbanded his 
forces, and retired to the castle of 
Kenilworth. Lord Scales, with a 
thousand men, undertook the de- 
fence of the Tower; Cade resumed 
his former position on Blackheath, 
and two days later took possession of 
Southwark.' 

^ See both these instruments in Stowe, 
388—390. 

> WiU. Wyrcest. 470. Fab. 449, 450. 

8 Will. Wyrcest. 471. Fab. 451. But the 
bishop of Salisburj had suffered already. 
He had been pointed out to public resent- 
4 



The mayor had summoned a com- 
mon council, in which, after a long 
debate, it was resolved to offer no 
resistance ; and in the afternoon 
Cade entered in martial array, cutting 
with his sword the ropes of the draw- 
bridge as he passed. He preserved 
the strictest discipline among his 
followers, and in the evening, to 
prevent disorder, led them back into 
the Borough. He acted in the same 
manner the next day ; but compelled 
the mayor and judges to sit in the 
Guildhall ; and having, by some means 
which are not mentioned, got pos- 
session of Lord Say, arraigned him 
before them. Bills of indictment 
were mimediately found against the 
prisoner, the duchess of Suffolk, the 
bishop of Salisbury, Thomas Daniel, 
and several others, who in the parlia- 
ment at Leicester had been pointed 
out as the accomplices of the late 
minister. Fortunately the rest were 
absent ; Lord Say pleaded the privi- 
lege of the peerage, but was hurried 
to the standard in Cheapside, and 
immediately beheaded. His son-in- 
law, Cromer, sheriff of Kent, was 
soon afterwards discovered, and un- 
derwent the same fate.' 

On the third day a few houses were 
pillaged ; and the citizens fearing the 
same violence on l^he next morning, 
determined with the assistance of 
Lord Scales to defend the bridge and 
exclude the insurgents. Cade re- 
ceived intelligence of their design, 
and a bloody conflict ensued during 
the night; sometimes the citizens, 
sometimes the men of Kent prevailed ; 
but at the end of six hours, the royal- 
ists were in possession of the bridge, 
and a short truce was taken by 
mutual consent. The arohbishops of 

ment by the commons at Leicester, and on 
the 29th of June was seised by his own 
tenants at Eddiugton, just as he had finished 
mass, was dragged out of the church in his 
vestments, and carried to an eminence, 
where one of them dove his skull with a 
bill. Fab. 448, 463. Stowe, 392. 
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Canterbury and York, who were in 
the Tower, deemed this a favour- 
able moment to divide the insurgents; 
and the bishop of Winchester, cross- 
ing the river, carried with him par- 
dons under the great seal for all who 
should immediately return to their 
own homes.^ The offer, after some 
demur, was gratefully accepted, and 
the army immediately dispersed. 
Cade, however, repenting of his cre- 
dulity, again unfurled his banner, 
and found men prepared to rejoin it. 
But their number was too small to 
attack the city ; they retired from 
Southwark through Deptford to 
Bochester, and there quarrelled 
among themselves respecting the par- 
tition of their plunder. The captain 
in despair mounted his horse, and 
fled in the direction of Lewes, but 
was hotly pursued by Iden, the 
sheriff of Kent, and ti^en and be- 
headed in a garden at Heyfield.' The 
chief of his followers were afterwards 
executed; of whom some, if we may 
believe a subsequent act of attainder 
against the duke of York, confessed 
on the scaffold that it had been their 
intention to place that prince on the 
throne.® 

During his absence the interests of 
the duke had been intrusted to the 
care of his frends ; now it was deemed 
time that he should appear on the 
scene in person. Leaving his govern- 



ment of Ireland without permission, 
he landed in England, and to the 
terror of the court, hastened to- 
wards London with a retinue of four 
thousand men. On his road through 
Northamptonshire he sent forWilliimi 
Tresham, the speaker of the late 
house of commons, a partisan who 
had distinguished himself by his zeal 
in the prosecution of Suffolk ; but 
Tresham had hardly left his own 
home when he was intercepted and 
murdered by a party of armed men 
belonging to the lord Grey of B>uthyn, 
probably in revenge for the part 
which he had acted in procuring the 
death of the late minister. York 
pursued his journey, was introduced 
to Henry, behaved with insolence in 
his presence, extorted a promise that 
he would sunmion a parliament, and 
in the interval before its meeting 
retired to his castle of Fotheiingay.* 
He was scarcely gone, when the duke 
of Somerset returned firom France. 
The king and queen hailed his arrival 
as a blessing. He was the nearest of 
kin to Henry,' and it was hoped that 
his fidelity and services would prove 
a counterpoise to the ambition of 
Richard. But unfortunately he came 
Arom the loss of Normandy, and in 
the opinion of the people was already 
numbered among those who were 
supposed to have sold to the enemy 
the inheritance of the crown." 



1 Will. Wyroest. 470. Fenn's Letters, 60. Fab. 452, 463. 

* That Oade accented the pardon, but aftenrards repented of it, is stated in the pro- 
clamation against mm, dated July 10. — Apnd Stowe, p. 301. Hence in his attainder no 
mention is made of any act of treason committed by him before the 8th of Jnly.— Rot. 
Pari. ▼. 224i Iden conveyed the dead body to London for the satisfaction Of the king 
and connoil, and daimed the reward of 1,000 marks for himself and his companions, 
aocordinff to the promise in the king's proclamation. — Rym. zi 276. Fell Becords, 467. 

» Bot. Pari. V. 846. 

* Unto yoore pre8en<«, and there bette down the speres and waUes in yonr chamber, 
fto.^Ibid. 

8 John of Ghent, dnke of Lancaster. 

John Beaufort, earl of Somerset. 
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died young, 

• Win. Wyroett. 473. Bot. Pari. v. 211. 
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dnke of Somerset, 

died 1444. 
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The session of parliament was un- 
quiet and stonny. The rival leaders 
boldly opposed each other; and 
though the life of Somerset was 
threatened, though his treasures were 
pillaged by the populace, his oppo- 
nents could not obtain any decided 
advantage. Young, one of the mem- 
bers for Bristol, moved that as Henry 
was without children, the duke of 
York should be declared heir-appa- 
rent ; but the motion met with very 
feeble support, and the mover was 
afterwards committed to the Tower.' 
A bill was carried through the lower 
house to attaint the memory of the 
duke of Suffolk, and another to re- 
move from the court the duke of 
Somerset, and the duchess of Suffolk, 
and most of the king's friends; but 
Henry refused his assent to the first,' 
and replied to the other, that he 
oould not dispense with the services 
of the lords,- and a few others who 
had for years been near his person, 
but would order the rest to absent 
themselves for twelve months, during 
which their conduct might be in- 
vestigated, if any charge could be 

1 Wm. Wvrceat. 476. 

* In this Dill was adopted the language 
of the Kentish insurgents ; that Suffolk had 
been the cause of the arrest and death of 
the duke of Gloucester; and of " abridging 
the days of other princes of the blood." — 
Bot. Pari. T. 226. Yet while he was alive, thej 
never ventured to produce these charges ; 
an omission which, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, is a proof of Suffolk's innocence. 
The other princes mentioned in Cade's me- 
morial were, the duke of Warwick, who was 
descended from Edmund Langley duke of 
York, and died 11th June, 144i5 ; Cardinal 
Beaufort, who died April 11th, 14^ ; and 
Holand duke of Exeter, who had married 
the grand-daughter of the duke of Glouces- 
ter, and died 6th of August, 1447. 

« Rot. Pari. V. 216. 

* The duchess was tried before the peeni, 
according to an act passed in 1442 (Bot. 
Pari. V. 66) ; the rest oefore the judges. — 
Will. Wyrcest. 475. The murderers of 
Tresham were outlawed.— Rot. Pari. 211. 

* He had married Cecily, daughter of 
Nevil, earl of Westmoreland, ana grand- 
daughter of John of Ghent. This marriage 
secured to him the services of the earl of 
Salisbury, and the lords Falconberg, Ber- 



made against them.' At the same 
time the duchess of Suffolk, and the 
persons indicted of treason at the 
Guildhall during the insurrection, 
demanded to be brought to trial, and 
were instantly acquitted.^ 

During the parliament the duke of 
York held frequent consultations with 
his friends ; the result of which was 
a determination to appeal to the 
sword on the first favourable occa* 
sion.^ For several months the nation 
was agitated by quarrels between the 
adherents of the two parties, by acts 
of violence and bloodshed, and by 
fruitless attempts to effect a recon- 
ciliation.' At length the duke re- 
paired to the castle of Ludlow ; and 
while, under the pretext of opposing 
the pernicious projects of the duke of 
Somerset, he raised the tenants of the 
house of Mortimer in the marches 
of Wales, published a proclamation 
containing strong professions of 
loyalty, and offered to swear fealty 
to Henry on the sacrament before 
the bishop of Hereford and the earl 
of Shrewsbury. The king at the 
head of an army immediately marched 

gavenny, and Latimer, the brothers of his 
wife. He was also supported by the duke 
of Norfolk, the earl of Pevon, and the lords 
Cromwell and Cobham. 

^ I have omitted in the text the three 
principal events of the year, as, in our 
Ignorance of their causes, it is difficult to 
connect them together. 1. In the spring 
the earl of Devon besieged the castle ox 
Taunton, held by the lord Bonville, a 
royalist. The duke of York joined the earl, 
and Bonville surrendered. — Wyrcest. 476. 

2. In August, Thomas Nevil, son of the earl 
of Salisbury, married a niece of Lord brom- 
well. In returning from the marriage, 
Percy lord Egremont quarrelled with the 
earl of Salisbury near York. It was, savs 
the writer, the commencement of the 
greatest calamities to England.— Id. p. 476. 

3. A great council was held at Coventiy. 
Several men were killed in an affiray between 
the servants of Somerset and the armed 
townsmen. It was proposed to arrest the 
duke of York. The duke of Buckinghun, 
a stanch loyalist, prevented it. It was 
agreed that all differences should be left to 
the decision of the peers.— Id. 476. Fenn's 
Letters, i. 26. The editor appears to me to 
have affixed to this letter a wrong date. 
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against him ; but York, avoiding the 
direction of the royalists, advanoed to 
London by a different road, and find- 
ing the gates shut against him, pro- 
ceeded as far as Dartford, in the hope 
of alluring to his stancUurd the men 
of Kent. Henry followed him, and 
from Blackheath sent the bishops of 
Winchester and Ely to demand an 
explanation of his conduct. The 
duke's answer began with the usual 
protestation of his loyalty; he then 
complained that both before his de- 
parture to Xreland, and since his 
return to England, attempts had, been 
made to arrest him for treason ; and 
concluded with asserting that he was 
come to vindicate his innocence, and 
set the question at rest for ever. The 
king in reply reminded him, that 
since he had unlawfully slain the 
bishop of Chichester,* his adherents 
had openly boasted of his pretended 
claim to the succession, whence it 
was not surprising if the advisers of 
the crown should occasionally adopt 
measures of precaution; but added, 
that to set his mind at ease on that 
subject, he still held him to be a true 
and faithful subject, and his oivn well- 
beloved cousin. York now demanded 
that all persons "noised or indicted 
of treason" should be apprehended 
and imprisoned in the Tower till they 
could be brought to trial; and the 
king replied that a new council should 
be appointed, in which ?ie should be 
included, and that all matters in de- 
bate should be decided by the majority 
of that council.' To satisfy him, how- 
ever, he ordered the duke of Somerset 
Into custody; on which York dis- 
banded his army, and submitted to 
Visit Henry in his tent unarmed and 
bareheaded. There the two rivals 
met; the charge of treason was re- 
torted from one to the other; and 

1 The murder of the bishop at Forts- 
month was attributed to the emissaries of 
the dake. 

* These instmmenta have been preserved 



York, the moment he left the king, 
was arrested. Had the advice of 
Somerset been followed, he would 
have been brought to his trial, or 
terrified into a confession, and exe- 
cuted. But Henry recoiled from the 
idea of shedding the blood of a rela- 
tion; the report that the earl of 
March was advancing with an army 
to Uberate his father, intimidated the 
council, and an offer of his liberty 
was made to him on condition that 
he would again swear fealty to the king. 
He took the oath on the sacrament 
in St. Paul's before the lords and a 
numerous audience, and was per- 
mitted to retire to his castle at Wig- 
more.' 

At this moment, when Henry was 
relieved from all apprehension of a 
contest for the throne, arrived a 
deputation from the inhabitants of 
Guienne; who, impatient under the 
load of taxation imposed upon them 
by their new sovereign, offered to 
renew their allegiance, and solicited 
the aid of an English army. The 
invitation was accepted with eager- 
ness, and the oonmiand given to 
Talbot, the veteran earl of Shrews- 
bury, who had reached his eightieth 
year. With four thousand men he 
sailed to Guienne; his son. Lord 
Lisle, brought him a reinforcement 
of an equal number; and before 
winter Bordeaux, with the whole of 
the Bordelais, and Chatillon in Feri- 
gord, had submitted. The next spring 
he opened the campaign with the cap- 
ture of the town of Fronsac; but there 
the tide of victory turned ; the French 
marshals, Loheac and Jalagnes, ad- 
vanced with twenty-two thousand 
men ; and the count of Penthidvre in- 
vested the important fortress of -Clui- 
tillon. Talbot hastened to its relief; 
early in the morning he surprised 

br Stowe, 893—395. The last is also in 
Fenn. i. 66. 

s See the oath in Stowe, 395 ; Whetham* 
stede, 319, and Sot. Farl. v. 346. 
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and defeated a numerous body of the 
enemy; but the ftigitives gave the 
alarm, and the French retired into 
an intrenched camp lined with three 
hundred pieces of cannon.* Talbot, 
yielding to the ardour of his followers, 
ordered an assault ; and his opponents 
were seen to waver, when the count 
of Penthi^vro, arriving with a new 
body of men, determined the fate of 
the battle. The English commander, 
who had his horse killed under him, 
and his leg broken, was slain as he 
lay on the field, with a bayonet; his 
son, though repeatedly urged to retire, 
fell in attempting to rescue his father; 
and the army, after the death of its* 
leader, dispersed in every direction. 
A thousand men, who had fought 
their way into the fortress, were made 
prisoners. 

From Chatillon Charles, who now 
took the command, pursued his vic- 
torious career till he reached the 
gates of Bordeaux. That city was 
obstinately defended by six thousand 
armed citizens, and four thousand 
English ; but famine compelled them 
to surrender after a siege of seven 
weeks, on condition that the English 
should retire with all their property, 
and the natives, with a few excep- 
tions, should be received under the 
protection of the conqueror. From 
that moment Guienne was incorpo- 
rated with the dominions of the 
French monarch.' 

While the nation was intoxicated 
with joy caused by the first success of 
Talbot, Henry summoned a parlia- 

1 ^neas Sylv. Oper. p. 441. He says 
these bombards had been broxiffht on car- 
riages, and discharged three hundred stones 
into the midst of the English. 

» Monstrel. iii. 41—69. HaU, 166, 166. 
iEneas Sjly. ibid. 

s Rot. Pari. 230—233. On what principle 
the different proportions were fixed is not 
mentioned ; it on that of population, it will 
follow that Norfolk contained more inha- 
bitants than any other county. It furnished 
1,012 men ; the next in number were, Lin- 
coln 910, York 713, Kent 676, and Wilts 478. 
ihe cities and towns, which were counties 



ment, which, besides liberal supplies 
of money, voted an army of twenty 
thousand archers, to be raised and 
paid at the expense of the several 
counties.^ It had been intended that 
the king should put himself at the 
head of this force; but the design 
was at first postponed, and ultimately 
abandoned, on account of the decUn- 
ing state of his health. If that cir- 
cumstance raised, another occurred 
to lower, the hopes of the Yorkists. 
In autumn the queen was delivered 
of a son, whom she called Edward. 
It was in vain that the king's enemies 
attempted to throw doubts on the 
legitimacy of the young prince. 
Their suspicions were sHenced by the 
concurrent voice of the nation ; and 
the prospect of an undisputed succes- 
sion was hailed with joy by the friends 
of tranquillity.* 

Unfortunately, however, Henry by 
this time had sunk into a state of men- 
tal, as well as bodily incapacity.^ His 
melancholy situation, which could not 
be concealed, rendered it necessary to 
prorogue the parliament, and recalled 
the duke of York into the cabinet. 
He soon gained the ascendancy over 
his rival, and Somerset was committed 
to the Tower.* When the parliament 
re-assembled, he opened the session in 
the king's name, with the title of his 
lieutenant. The commons had al- 
ready shown themselves steadfastly 
attached to the royal cause ; but the 
duke had contrived to throw into 
prison their speaker, Thomas Thorpe^ 
one of the barons of the Exchequer. 



at the same time, were rated as follows: 
London 1,137, York 162, Norwich 121, Bris- 
tol 86, Coventry 76, Newcastle 63, Hull 60, 
Southampton and Lincoln 44, and Notting- 
ham 30.— Ibid. * Fab. 456. 

'^ Apud Claryngtone subito occidit in 
erayem infirmitatem capitis, ita quod ex- 
tractus amente videbatur. — Wyrcest. 4177. 
Ut tensu pro temnore careret et me- 

moria neo viueret pedibus pergere, 

nee sursum erigere verticem, nee de loco in 
quo sedebat, bene se moyere. — ^Whetham« 
stede, 849. 

> Bym. xi. 363. Bot. Pari. y. 
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In an action for trespass (whether it 
were real or feigned is unknown) he 
had obtained a verdict in his own 
favour with damages to the amount 
of one thousand pounds ; and Thorpe 
had been committed to the Fleet, till 
he should give security for that sum, 
and pay a proportional fine to the 
crown. It was in vain that the 
commons petitioned for the release 
of their speaker; the lords refused 
their assent ; and a new speaker was 
chosen.* From the confused order 
and imperfect nature of the notices 
entered on the rolls, it is difficult to 
collect the proceedings of this session 
of parliament. It appears that many 
of the lords had absented themselves, 
and were compelled to attend by heavy 
fines.' The lord Cromwell obtained an 
act to bind the duke of Exeter to keep 
the peace under a severe penalty ;^ 
and the earl of Devonshire, another 
of the Yorkists, having been charged 
with treason, was tried and acquitted 
by his peers. The duke, conceiving 
that the accusation was aimed at 
himself, arose and said: "As far as 
this indictment toucheth me, I say 
that it is false and untrue ; and that I 
am, all the days of my life have been, 
and to the end thereof shall be, true 
and humble liegeman to the king, 
my most dread sovereign lord, and 
never privily nor apertly thought nor 



1 Bot. Pari. y. 238—240. The lords con- 
Bolted the judges, who declined to give their 
opinion, " for the court of parliament is so 
high and so mighty in its nature, that it 
may make law, and that that is law, it may 
make no law : and the determination and 
knowledge of that privilege belongeth to 
the lords of parliament, and not to the jus- 
tices."— Ibid". 

s Ibid. 24i8. The duke of Somerset and 
Lord Cobham were exempted, because they 
were in prison. Cobham was a partisan of 
York's. 

s Ibid. 264. From Fenn's Letters it ap- 
pears that the duke of Tork, in one part of 
this year, had the duke of Exeter in ms own 
oostody; and that he was afterwards at 
lanee, and had come secretly to London. 
'* Qod" adds the writer, " send him good 
oonnoil hereafter." — Fenn, i. 72, 76. He 



meant the contrary, whereof I call 
unto witness God, and all the saints 
of heaven." The lords of course re- 
plied, that they gave full belief to so 
solemn a protestation.^ 

A committee o f p oo rs was now 
chosen to visit the king ; and as soon 
as they had reported that he was in- 
capable of transacting business, an act 
was passed appointing the duke pro- 
tector with a yearly salary of two 
thousand marks. The Lancastrians, 
however, had sufficient influence to 
preserve the king's rights inviolate. 
It was declared, agreeably to former 
precedents, that the title of protector 
imported no authority ; that it merely 
gave the precedence in the council, 
and the command of the army in 
time of invasion or rebelUon ; that it 
was revocable at the will of the king; 
that it should not prejudice the rights 
of his son, who had already been 
created prince of Wales and earl of 
Chester; and that, if Henry's in- 
capacity were permanent, the pro- 
tectorate should devolve on the 
prince, as soon as he came of age.^ 
The custody of the sea was intrusted 
for seven years to five noblemen 
selected from th^ two parties, the 
earls of Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Wor- 
cester, Wiltshire, and the lord Stour- 
ton;' but the government of- Calais, 
a most important asylum in case of 



was afterwards confined at Fontefiract.-— 
Bym. xi. 366. * Bot. Farl. y. 249, 250. 

s Ibid. 242—244. 

8 Ibid. 244— 246. Of the manner in which 
provision was usually made for the safe- 
guard of the sea, we haye an instance on the 
Rolls for the year 1443. The fleet consisted 
of ei|ht large ships with fore stages, each 
carrymg one hundred and fifty men ; eight 
barges, carrying* eighty ; eight balyngers, 
forty; four pinnaces, twenty -five. Each of 
the large ships had a captain, who was a 
knight, besides a master. The barges and 
balyngers had also masters. The expense 
of provisions for each man was estimated at 
twopence the day, his pay at two shillings 
the month. The masters had in addition a 
reward of 3s. 4d. per month. The ships 
were to be on the sea from Candlemas to 
Martinmas : and in case they made any cap- 
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misfortune, was taken from Somerset, 
and bestowed on the duke of York 
for the same period.' 

The king's malady was not perma- 
nent. About Christmas he recovered 
his health, and with it the use of his 
reason.' Though he received the duke 
of York with his usual kindness, he 
put an end to the protectorate, and- 
liberated the duke of Somerset from 
the Tower. At first that nobleman 
gave bail for his appearance at West- 
minster to answer the charges laid 
against him ; but on his appeal to the 
council that he had been committed 
without any lawful Cause, the re- 
cognizances were discharged. Henry 
laboured most earnestly to recondle 
the two dukes. As the government 
of Calais, which had been taken frGm 
Somerset and given to York, was 
likely to prove a new source of dis- 
sension, the king assumed it himself, 
and prevailed on both to submit, 
under the penalty of twenty thousand 
marks, their other differences to the 
decision of eight arbitrators, who 
should present their award before 
the twentieth of June.' 

York, however, had no intention to 
await that award, but took the first 
opportunity to retire from court, 
invited his ftiends to meet him in 
the marches of Wales, and soon saw 
himself at the head of three thousand 
men, with the duke of Norfolk, ^ihe 
earl of Salisbury, and his son the 

tares, the yalae waa to be divided into two 
halves, of which one belonged to the mas- 
ters, qaarter^masters, shipmen, and sol- 
diers; the other was to be subdivided in 
three equal parts, of which two were to be 
given to the owners of the ships, barges, 
balynffers, and pinnaces, and one to the 
captains, by whom it was to be apportioned 
into eight shares, two for the commander- 
in-chief, and one for each of the others.— 
Ibid. 69, 60. 

1 Bot. Pari. y. 254—266. On the death 
of Kempe, archbishop of Canterbnry and 
chancellor, York save the seals to his great 
finend, the earl of SaUsbory, Ap. 2, 1464. — 
S«e Bym. zi. 344. 

* Fenn's Letters, i. 80. "And on the 
Monday afternoon the queen came to him, 



celebrated earl of Warwick. At the 
news Henry left London, and early 
the next morning, as he entered St. 
Alban's, was surprised to behold the 
banners of the Yorkists advancing 
towards the town. They halted in a 
neighbouring field ; and, after a pause 
of three hours sent a message to the 
king with strong professions of attache 
ment and loyalty, but demanding the 
immediate surrender of Somerset and 
his associates, and declaring that they 
would die themselves, or pursue their 
enemies to the death. Henry revised 
with firmness, declaring that, ''sooner 
than abandon any of the lords whc 
were faithful to him, he was ready 
that day in their quarrel to live and 
die."* Though the barriers at the 
entrance of the town were gallantly 
defended by the lord Clifford, War- 
wick forced his way through the 
gardens into the street, and his fol- 
lowers rent the air with shouts of 
"A Warwick! a Warwick!" At the 
sound, alarm spread among the roy- 
alists ; the barriers were abandoned ; 
the Yorkists poured through the 
opening ; and the victory was won. 

Henry had taken refuge in the 
house of a tanner, where the duke 
immediately visited him. He bent 
his knee with apparent humility, 
bade the king rejoice that the trai- 
tor (meaning Somerset) had met with ^ 
his desert, and, taking him by the 
hand, led him first to th6 shrine of 

and brought my lord prince with her, and 
there he auced what the prince's name was, 
and the queen told him jBdward, and then 
he held up his hands and thanked God 
thereof.. And he said he never knew till 
that time, nor wist not what was said to 
him, nor wist not where he had been whilst 
he hath been sick till now." — Ibid. 

s Bym. 361—364. The arbitrators were. 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of 
Ely, the duke of Buckingluun, the earls of 
Wiltshire and Worcester, the viscount 
Beaumont, and the lords Cromwell and 
Stourton.— Ibid. The duke of Bxeter was 
also liberated from his confineme in the 
castle of Fontefiract.— Bym. zi. 366. 

« Whetham. 362. Stowe, 906. 
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St. Alban, and then to his apartment 
in the abbey. The battle seems to 
have been won by the archers. 
Henry was wounded in the neck, 
the duke of Buckingham and Lord 
JDudley in the face, the earl of Staf- 
ford in the arm, all of them with 
arrows. The duke of Somerset, the 
earl of Northumberland, and the lord 
Clifford were slain; and, as soon as 
they fell, their men threw down their 
arms and fled.* Some writers tell us 
that the slain amounted to many 
thousands ; but a letter written three 
days after the battle reduces it to six 
score ; and Sir William Stonor, at 
that time steward of the abbey, seems 
to make the number still smaller.' 

The unfortunate king, in the hands 
and at the mercy of his enemies, was 
compelled to lend the sanction of his 
authority to the very acts by which 
he had been deprived of his liberty. 
When the parliament assembled, he 
was told that York and his adherents 
had in all their proceeding been ac- 
tuated by sentiments of the purest 
loyalty; that their only object had 
been to explain to him the disgraceful 
practices of his ministers, and to as- 
sist him with their advice in redress- 
ing the grievances of the nation; 
that previously to the battle they had 
announced their motives and views 
in letters, which had been withheld 



I Hot. Pari. V. 347. 

s Hall has 8,000 (9. 168), Stowe 6,000 
(p. 400), but Crane i& his letter to his cou> 
sin John Paston, dated Whitsnndaf , bad at 
first written ten score, which he afterwards 
corrected to six. — Fenn's Letters, i. p. 100. 
According to Sir William Stonor, forty- 
eight were buried in St. Alban's. — Arch. xx. 
622. Numbers are generally exaggerated 
in the ancient writers. 

3 Thorpe was in the battle ; " he and 
many other fflede, and left her barneys 
behynde him cowardly." — Arch. xx. 522. 
The very letter or remonstrance said to 
have been kept back, was lately in the pos- 
session of Mr. Thorpe. 

* Eot. ParL v. 276—283. The Yorkists 
appear to have quarrelled among them- 
selVes. On the day on which they swore 
^alty, "there was language between my 



from his notice by the arts of the late 
duke of Somerset, of Thorpe, formerly 
speaker of the house of commons,' 
and of William Joseph, the confidant 
of these traitors ; and at last they 
determined to lay their complaints 
before him in person; but, as they 
entered the town of St. Alban's far 
that purpose, were opposed by Somer- 
set; who in the affray which followed, 
paid with his life the penalty of his 
treason. The king, affecting to give 
credit to this incredible tale, acquitted 
York, Warwick, and Salisbury of all 
disloyal practices, pronounced them 
good and faithful subjects, and granted 
them a full pardon for all offences 
committed before the first day of the 
session. The peers renewed their 
oath of fealty, the spiritual lords 
laying their right hands on their 
breasts, the temporal placing their 
hands between those of the king. 
On the last day of July the parlia- 
ment was prorogued to the twelfth 
of November.* 

About the end of October it was 
rumoured that Henry had relapsed 
into his former disorder, and the ses- 
sion was opened by the duke of York 
as his lieutenant. The next day the 
commons requested the lords to peti- 
tion the king, that, if he were unable 
to attend to the public business him- 
self, a protector might be imme- 



lords of Warwick and Cromwell afore the 
king, insomuch as the lord Cromwell would 
have excused himself of all the stirring or 
moving of the mal ioumey (the battle) of 
St. Alban's, of the wnich excuse making my 
lord of Warwick had knowledge, and in 
haste was with the king, and swore by his 
oath that the lord Cromwell said not truth 
but that he was beginner of all that journey 
at St. Alban's; and so between my said 
two lords of Warwick and Cromwell there 
is at this day great grudging, insomuch as 
the earl of Shrewsbury hath lodged him at 
the hospital of St. James, beside the Mews, 
by the lord Cromwell's desire, for his safe- 
guard." — Fenn's Let. i. 110. In this session 
was passed an act, declaring the duke of 
Gloucester to have been till his death a 
loyal subject.— Whetham. 3ft5. Rot. Tarl, 
y. 336. 
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diately appointed. Two days later 
they renewed their request, adding, 
that till it was granted they should 
suspend the consideration of every 
other suhject. As soon as they left 
the house, the lords coDJured the duke 
of York to undertake the charge; 
but he, with affected humility, alleged 
his own incapacity, and solicited them 
to select from their body a peer more 
worthy of the honour, and more equal 
to the burden. They in return re- 
newed their prayer with many 
c6mpliments to his abilities and wis- 
dom. When this farce had been 
acted for a considerable time, he 
condescended to accept the protec- 
torate, but on condition that it should 
not be, as before, revocable '* at the 
will of the king, but by the king in 
parliament, with the advice and 
assent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral.*' ' Still the powers of govern- 
ment were vested, not in him, but in 
the members of the council; but this 
provision was intended merely to 
blind the eyes of the nation; for he 
had previously secured a majority in 
the council, and the office of chan- 
cellor, and the government of Calais, 
were bestowed on his associates, the 
carls of Salisbury and Warwick.'* 

After these arrangements the pro- 
tector might think himself secure, 
and might expect at a convenient 
time to exchange his present for a still 
higher title. But the meek and in- 
offensive character of Henry had 
preserved him friends, who were un- 
willing that he should be stripped of 
nis authority ; and the lofty spirit of 
the queen sought every opportunity 
to oppose the rival pretensions of the 
Yorkists. When the parliament met 
after the holidays, Henry had reco- 



1 In the act of confirming this appoint- 
ment, as well as that which confirmed the 
former, a clause was introduced transferring 
it to the prince of WaJes, as soon as he 
should come to the rears of discretion.— 
[bid. 288. 

» Kot. Pari. V. 283—290, 441. Toung, 



vered his health. To strengthen his 
party, York had called Sir Thomas 
Stardey and Sir Richard West to the 
house of peers ; but the current ran 
in the king's favour; Henry pro- 
ceeded in person to the parliament, 
and the protector's commission was 
formally revoked.' 

With apparent willingness the duke 
descended from his high station ; the 
earl of Salisbury resigned the great 
seal; and the offices of government 
were again filled by the king's friends. 
Two years passed without any im- 
portant occurrence; but they were 
years of distress and alarm : the rela- 
tives of the lords slain at St. Alban's 
loudly demanded vengeance; and 
their adversaries surrounded them- 
selves with bands of armed and 
trusted retainers. Henry called a 
great council at Coventry, and by the 
mouth of his chancellor repeatedly 
communicated his complaints and 
intentions to the duke of York. At 
length the duke of Buckingham, as 
speaker of the house, rehearsed all the 
real or supposed offences with which 
that prince had been clulrged ; and at 
the conclusion, the peers, falUng on 
their knees, besought the king to 
declare that he would never more 
"show grace" to the duke or any 
other person, who should oppose the 
rights of the crown, or disturb the 
peace of the realm. Henry assented ; 
and York repeated his oath of fealty, 
and gave a copy of. it under his own 
signature to the king. The same was 
exacted from the earl of Warwick. 
In conclusion, all the lords bound 
themselves never for the future to 
seek redress by force, but to remit 
their quarrel? to the justice of their 
sovereign.* 

who had been imprisoned for his bold mo- 
tion in favour or the duke of York, pre- 
sented a petition for damages on account 
of his imprisonment.— Ibid. 337. 

» Ibid. 421. 

^ Such is the account on the Bolls, y. 347. 
Our chroniclers tell us that York, Salisbury 
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In oonsequenoe of this resolution, 
Senry, who had long acted as the 
only impartial man in his dominions, 
laboured to mitigate the resentments 
of the two parties; and at last had 
reason to hope that his endeavours 
would he c]:owned with complete suc- 
cess. By common agreement they 
repaired with their retainers to Lon- 
don ; * the royalists were lodged with- 
out^ the Yorkists within the walls; 
and the mayor, at the head of five 
thousand armed citizens, undertook 
to preserve the peace. The duke 
assembled his partisans every morn- 
ing at the Black Friars : their resolves 
were communicated by the primate 
and other prelates to the royaUsts, 
who met at the White Friars every 
afternoon; and the proceedings of 
the day were in the evening laid before 
the king, who with several of the 
judges resided at Berkhamstead. At 
length, as umpire between them, he 
pronounced his award: that within 
the two following years a chantry 
should be founded at the expense of 
the duke of York, and the earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick, for the souls 
of the three lords slain in battle at 
St Alban's; that both those who 
were dead, and the lords who had 
been the cause of their death, should 
be reputed faithful subjects ; that the 
duke of York should pay to the dow- 
ager duchess of Somerset and her 
children the sum of five thousand, 
and the earl of Warwick to the lord 
Clifford that of one thousand marks ; 
and that the earl of Salisbury should 
release to Percy lord Egremont all 
the damages he had obtained against 
him for an assault, on condition that 

and Warwick had arriTed near CoTentry, 
when they received advice of a conspiracy 
affainst tneir lives, and immediately fled, 
York to Wiffmore, Salisbury to MidcUeham, 
and Warwick to Oalaia.~Fab. 462. - Stowe, 
40i. 

^ The duke of York had only 140 horse, 
the new duke of Somerset 200, the earl of 
Salisbury 400, besides fourscore knights and 
eoquires. — Fenn's Letters, L 161. 



the said lord Egremont should enter 
into a sufficient recognizance to keep 
the peace for ten years.' The next 
day Henry, attended by his whole 
court, walked in procession to St. 
Paul's. In token of their reconci^ 
liation the queen was conducted by 
the duke of York; and the lords of 
each party walked before them arm in 
arm as friends or brothers. To the 
beholders it was a spectacle which 
appeared to promise harmony and 
I>eace; but no external ceremony 
could extinguish the passions of am- 
bition and revenge which yet lay 
smouldering in their breasts.* 

The king a short time before had 
taken the custody of the sea from the 
duke of Exeter, and given it to the 
earl of Warwick for a term of five 
years. His object probably was to 
attach that enterprising nobleman to 
the throne, or to remove him to a 
distance from his associates. In May 
intelligence was brought to Calais, 
that a strange fleet of twenty-eight 
sail had been met at sea; and War- 
wick, with his characteristic intre- 
pidity, hastened to intercept it with 
only five large and seven small vessels. 
The battle lasted from four in the 
morning till ten; and the English, 
though they had captured six sail, 
were compelled to retire with con- 
siderable loss into Calais.^ The fleet, 
or at least the merchandise, belonged 
to the citizens of Lubeck, whose com- 
merce had been hitherto conducted 
under the faith of treaties with Eng- 
land. On the complaint of the suf- 
ferers, a commission was appointed 
to inquire into the causes of the en- 
gagement ; and Warwick was in con- 

* It is given at length in Whethamstede, 
418—428. See also Bot. Pari. v. 347. 

s Fab. 464. Holinshed, 647. Hall, 172. 

* John Jemineham, who was in the 
battle, acknowledged the defeat. '*Men 
say, there was not so great a battle upon 
the sea these forty winters; and forsooth 
we were well and truly beat." — Fenn's Let- 
ters, i. 161* 
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sequence summoned to attend lue 
council at Westminster.^ One day, 
B3 he left the court , a quarrel arose 
between one of his livery and one of 
the king's servants; the affray gra- 
dually became more alarming; and 
the earl believed, or affected to be- 
lieve, that his life was in danger. 
Hq hastened into the north to con- 
sult his father the earl of Salisbury 
and the duke of York; and having 
settled with them the plan of his 
future operations, returned to his 
command at Calais.' 

The winter was passed in prepara- 
tions for the subsequent contest. The 
^iiree lords actively solicited the aid 
of their partisans ; and Warwick in 
particular called under his banner the 
veterans who had served in the late 
wars in Normandy and Guienne. 
The court distributed with profusion 
collars of white swans, the badge of 
the young prince, and by letters 
under the privy seal invited the 
king's friends to meet him in arms in 
the city of Leicester.^ The dissension 
was no longer confined to the higher 
classes ; it divided almost every family 
in the nation; it had penetrated into 
the convents of the monks and the 
cottages of the poor. One party 
maintained that the duke of York 
was an injured prince, who with his 
associates was trampled under foot 
by the minions of the court, and was 
compelled to arm in order to preserve 
his own life; the other pronounced 
him a traitor, who under false pre- 
tences sought to place himself on the 
throne, and who owed to the king's 
clemency that life which he had 
already forfeited to the laws.^ The 
greater part of the summer passed 
without any important event. At 
last the earl of Salisbury moved from 
his castle of Middleham to join the 
duke of York on the borders ©f 

1 Bym. li. 416. » HaU, 172, 173. 

» Penn, i. 176. 

* Cont. Croyl. i. 629. Whetham. 451. 



Wales. The lord Audley with ten 
thousana 2>en interposed himself 
between them at Bloreheath in Staf- 
fordshire. Salisbury, whose force was 
small, pretended to fly ; the royalists 
pursued in confusion ; and, as soon 
as one half of them had crossed a 
rapid torrent, the fugitives turned, 
fell on the pursuers in the glen, and 
obtained with ease a complete victory. 
Audley, with more than two thou- 
sand men, remained on the field of 
battle; the lord Dudley, with maiaj 
knights and esquires, was made pri- 
soner. The earl led his troops with- 
out further molestation to Ludlow, 
where he found the duke of York, 
and was in a few days joined by his 
son from Calais with a large body of 
veterans under Sir John Blount and 
Sir Andrew Trollop.* 

The king with an army of sixty 
thousand men lay at Worcester, and 
had sent the bishop of Salisbury to 
his opponents with offers of recon- 
ciliation and pardon, if they would 
submit within six days. They replied 
that they had no reliance on his pro- 
mises ; that his Mends depending on 
his own favour, transgressed his 
commands ; and that the earl of War- 
wick had the last year nearly lost his 
life by their treachery. He advanced 
to Ludiford, within half a mile of 
their camp; when they sent him a 
second message, declaring that, if they 
had» taken up arms, it was solely in 
their own defence ; that though they 
could have revenged themselves on 
their enemies, they had refrained 
through respect to him; and that 
even now when they had retired to 
the very borders of his kingdom, they 
had determined not to draw the sword 
against their sovereign, unless they 
should be compelled by necessity.^ 
The Yorkists were intrenched behind 
several batteries of cannon, which 

B HaU, 173. Stowe,406. Whetham. 446. 
Rot. Pari. V, 384. 
• Whetham. 468. Stowe, 406, 
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played inoessantly oa the royal army. 
To keep up the spirits of his men, the 
duke spread a report that Henry had 
died the day hefore, and ordered mass 
to be chanted for the repose of his 
soul. But the same afternoon Sir 
Andrew Trollop, marshal of the army, 
who, though attached to his sovereign, 
had hitherto been deceived by the fair 
speeches of the insurgents, discovered 
the real object of the duke. He did 
not hesitate a moment ; but, taking 
with him his veterans, departed to 
offer his services to the king. Distrust 
and consternation instantly spread 
through the camp; and the confe- 
derate lords about midnight fled with 
precipitation into the heart of Wales. 
There they separated, York with one 
of his sons sailing to Ireland, the rest 
accompanying Warwick into Devon- 
shire, whence he made his way back 
to Calais.' 

This bloodless victory was most 
gratifying to the merciful disposition 
of Henry, who the next morning 
granted an amnesty to the insurgents 
abandoned by their leaders, and con- 
voked a parliament to meet at Coven- 
try. Its principal employment was 
to pass an act of attainder against the 
duke and duchess of York, and their 
children the earls of March and Rut- 
land, against the earl and countess of 
Salisbury, and their son the earl of 
Warwick, the lord Clinton, and a few 
other knights and esquires.' It was 
with pain that Henry acquiesced in 
this act of severity. When it was read 
before him preparatory to the disso- 
lution, he insisted on the addition of 
a clause enabling him to dispense 
with the attainder, whenever he 
should think proper, and refused his 
assent to that part of it which con- 



» IbS 3fi?f®wv 5°*- ^"1- ^- 846-351.' 
ADid. 350. Whetham. 473. 

WM ?uri«-SS'® ^editions the lord Bivers 
cSS^lSS K V"" ^1^- " He ^«8 brought to 
Caltts and before the lords with eight score 



fiscated the property of the lord 
Powis and two others, who had 
thrown themselves on his mercy the 
morning after the flight of their 
leaders.' 

In this desperate situation the hopes 
and fortunes of the Yorkists rested on 
the abilities and popularity of the earl 
of Warwick, who by a most fatal 
error had been permitted to retain 
the command of the fleet with the 
government of Calais. He was now 
superseded in both ; in the former by 
the duke of Exeter, in the latter by 
the duke of Somerset. But when 
Somerset prepared to enter the har- 
bour, he was driven back by the 
fire from the batteries ; and as soon 
as he had landed at Guisnes, his ships 
were carried off by his own mariners 
to their favourite commander - at 
Calais. They were a most valuable 
acquisition to Warwick, who, while 
Somerset and his veterans were use- 
lessly detained in Guisnes, surprised 
two successive armaments fitted out 
by the royalists in the ports of Kent. 
He sailed even to Dublin to concert 
measures with the duke of York, and 
in his return was met by the duke of 
Exeter; but that commander, alarmed 
at symptoms of disaffection in his 
fleet, turned into Dartmouth, and 
Warwick rejoined his friends in 
Calais.* 

The result of the conference at 
Dublin was soon disclosed. Emis- 
saries were sent to all the friends of 
the party to hold themselves in rea- 
diness for action; and reports were 
spread that Henry had not given his 
assent to the act of attainder ; that ho 
was still convinced of the innocence 
of the exiles ; and that, instead of 
being free, he was a reluctant captive 



torches, and there my lord of SaUsbury 
'S lA"** *'"^*°/ ^^ Knave'8 son, that he 
SkSI 1*^/** ^^^ *^ ^ """^ ^»in» »nd those 

should be found a traitor."-Fenn's Let- 
vers, 1. lo7. 
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in the hands of a faction. At the 
same time was circulated an appeal 
to the nation by the duke of York, 
enumerating all the grievances under 
which the people were said to labour ; 
accusing the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Wiltshire, and the lord Beaumont, of 
guiding the king contrary to his own 
interests ; complaining of the act of 
attainder against himself and his 
friends; asserting that letters had 
been sent to the JPrench king to be- 
siege Calais, and to the natives of 
Ireland to expel the English; and 
declaring that the fugitive lords were 
faithful subjects, and intended to 
prove their innocence before their 
^overeign.^ This manifesto was fol- 
lowed by the arrival of Warwick, 
who with fifteen hundred men landed 
in Kent, a county much attached to 
the house of York. Ho brought 
with him Coppini, bishop of Terni, 
who had been sent by Pius II. as 
legate to Henry, but had already sold 
himself to the king's enemies. In 
Kent, Warwick was joined by the 
lord Cobham with four hundred fol- 
lowers, by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who owed his dignity to the 
favour of the duke during the protec- 
torate, and by most of the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen. As he advanced, his 
army swelled to the amount of twenty- 
* five, some say to forty thousand men : 
London opened its gates; and the 
earl, going to the convocation, as- 
serted his loyalty upon oath, and 
prevailed on five of the bishops to 
accompany him, for the purpose of 
introducing him to his sovereign. 
The legate at the same time pub- 
lished to the clergy and people a 
letter which he had written to the 
king, vindicating the loyalty of the 
Yorkists, and declaring that they 

> Stowe, 407, 406. 

* Ellia, One. Letters, ser. 3, i. 82—97. 
As soon as this was known in Rome, Pius 
recalled the legate ; and though he returned 
ladeu with honours, j^resents, and offices by 
King Edward, imprisoned, deposed, and 



demanded nothing more than the 
peaceable possession of their estates, 
and the removal of evil counsellors, 
Henry had collected his army at 
Coventry, and advanced to North- 
ampton, where he intrenched him- 
self. Warwick, after three ineffectual 
attempts to obtain a conference with 
the king, gave to him notice to pre- 
pare for battle at two in the after- 
noon ; and the legate, to animate his 
friends, not only excommunicated 
their enemies, but set up the papal 
banner in the field.^ The royalists 
seemed confident of victory, but were 
betrayed by the lord Grey of Bulihyn, 
who, instead of defending his post, 
introduced the Yorkists into the 
heart of t^e camp. Though the 
combat lasted but a short time, the 
duke of Buckingham, the earl of 
Shrewsbury, lord treasurer, the vis- 
count Beaumont, the lord Egre- 
mont, with three hundred knights 
and gentlemen, were slain f for it was 
the policy of Warwick to direct his 
followers to spare the people, and to* 
ref u^ quarter to the nobility. Henry 
retired to his tent, where he received 
from the victors every demonstration 
of respect ; his queen and her son 
fled towards Chester, and though 
they were rifled by their own ser- 
vants, escaped into Wales, and thence 
after many adventures ssdled to one 
of the Scottish ports.^ 

The captive monarch was conducted 
to London. But though he entered 
the capital in great pomp, the earl 
of Warwick riding bareheaded and 
carrying the sword before him, he 
was compelled to give the sanction of 
his authority to such measures as the 
victors proposed, to issue writs in 
approbation of the loyalty of those 
who had borne arms against him, and 

degraded him. He was afterwards per- 
mitted to take the cowl in a Benedictine 
abbey, under the name of Ignatius. — ^Ibid. 



« Wyrcest, 481. 
Hardyng, 403. 



Whetham. 479—481. 
* Wyrcest. 481, 482. 
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to call a parliament for the pretended 
purpose of healing the dissensions 
between the two parties. It had 
scarcely repealed all the acts passed 
by the last parliament at Coventry,' 
when the duke of York entered the 
city with a retinue of five hundred 
horsemen, and, riding to Westminster, 
passed through the hall into the 
house, and stood for a short time 
with \us hand on the throne. To 
the spectators he appeared to wait 
for an invitation to place himself on 
it But every voice was silent. He 
turned and surveyed the assembly, 
when the primate ventured to ask 
him if he would visit the king, who 
was in the queen's apartment. "I 
know no one in this realm," he re- 
plied, "who ought not rather to visit 
me;" and leaving the house, f^pro- 
priated to himself tlult part of the 
palace which had been usually re- 
served for the accommodation of the 
monarch.' 

This was the first time that the 
duke had publicly advanced his claim; 
but though he was really in possession 
of the royal authority, the people 
were not prepared to deprive Henry 
of the crown. The meek and inof- 
fensive character of the king strongly 
interested the feelings of men in his 
favour. His family had been seated 
on the throne for three generations ; 
he had filled it himself thirty-nine 
years; most of his opponents owed 
their honours, many of them their 
estates, to his bounty. York himself, 
on succeeding to the inheritance of 
the earl of March, from whom he 
claimed, had sworn fealty and done 

1 Bot. Pari. Y. 874. The reasons giyen 
are, that it was not duly summoned, and 
that many of the members were returned, 
some without due and free election, and 
some without Any election at all. — Bot. 
Pari. T. 374[. How far this was true in thd 

E resent instance, we know not ; it should, 
oweTer, be observed that the sheriffs 
prayed for a bill of indemnity, not because 
they had made false returns, as some 
wf*t«n have imagined, but for having held 



homage to Henry ; when he accepted 
the government of Normandy, wheq 
he was appointed lieutenant in Ire- 
land, when he was raised to the pro- 
tectorate during the king's incapacity, 
he had under his own seal and on the 
rolls of parliament acknowledged him 
for his sovereign ; and of late he had 
repeatedly sworn, on the sacrament, 
that he would be faithful to him, 
would maintain him on the throne, 
and would even augment, if it were 
possible, his royal dignity. On these 
accounts many of his aflherents would 
never be persuaded that he intended 
to dethrone Henry ; and when he 
made the attempt, he found his hopes 
unexx)ectedly checked by their apathy, 
and the murmurs of the people.' 

On the ninth day of the session the 
duke of York by his counsel delivered 
to the bishop of Exeter, the new 
chancellor, a statement of his claim 
to the crown, and requested that he 
might have a speedy answer. The 
lords resolved that, since every man 
who sued in that court, whether he 
were high or low, had a right to be 
heard, the duke's petition should be 
read, but that no answer should be 
returned without the previous com- 
mand of the king. In this writing, 
having first derived his descent from 
Henry III., by Lionel, third son to 
Edward III., he stated that, on the 
resignation of Eichard II., Henry 
earl of Derby, the son of John of 
Ghent, the younger brother of the 
said lionel, had, against all manner 
of right, entered on the crowns of 
England and France and the lordship 
of Ireland, which by law belonged to 

the elections in obedience to the writ aftez 
the year of their shrievalty was expired, 
contrary to the statute of the 23rd oi 
the king. — Ibid. 367. 

» Whetham. 483. Wyrcest. 483. 

8 Et illo die panci dominorum sibi fave- 
bant sed solummodo absentabant. — ^Wyr- 
cest. 484. Coepit protinus status omnis et 
gradus, aetas et sezus, ordo et conditio con- 
tra eum murmuranter agere. — Whetham. 
486. 
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Eoger llilortimer, earl of March, great- 
grandson to thesaidSir Lionel; whence 
ne conduded that of right, law, and 
oostom, the said crown and lordship 
now belonged to himself, as the lineal 
representative of Eoger Mortimer, 
in preference to any one who could 
claim only as the descendant of Henry 
earlofDeroy.* 

The next day Eichard demanded 
an immediate answer, and the lords 
resolved to wait on the king, and 
to receive his commands. Henry, 
when the subject was first opened to 
him, replied; ''My father was king; 
his father was also king : I have worn 
the crown forty years from my cradle; 
you have all sworn fealty to me as 
your sovereign, and your fathers have 
done the like to my fathers. How 
then can my right be disputed ?"* 
In conclusion, he recommended his 
interests to their loyalty, and com- 
manded them to "search for to find, 
in as much as in them was, all such 
things as might be oligjected and laid 
against the claim and title of the said 
duke." The lords the next day sent 
for the judges, and ordered them to 
defend to the best of their power 
the king's claims. They, however, 
demanded to be excused. By their 
office they were not to be of counsel 
\)etween party and party, but to judge 
according to law of such matters as 
came before them: but the present 
question was above the law; it apper- 
tained not to them; it could be de- 
cided only by the lords of the king's 
blood and the high court of •parlia- 
ment An order was then made for 
the attendance of the king's seijeants 
and attorneys; they also presented 
their excuses, which, however, were 
not admitted, because by their office 
they were bound to give advice to 
the crown. 



^ Bot. Pari. y. 375. In this instnunent 
lie calls himBelf Biohard Flantaeenet. 
* Bla^km. 306. 



After several debates, in which each 
lord gave his opinion with apparent 
freedom, the following objections were 
sent to the duke: 1. That both he 
and the lords had sworn fealty to 
Henry, and of course he by his oath 
was prevented from urging, they by 
theirs from admitting, Ms claim: 
2 That many acts, passed by divers 
parliaments of the king's progenitors, 
might be opposed to the pretensions 
of the house of Clarence, which acts 
'* have been of authority to defeat any 
manner of title:" 8. That several 
entails had been made of the crown 
to the heirs male, whereas he claimed 
by descent from females : 4. That he 
did not bear the arms of Lionel the 
third, but of Edmund, the fifth son of 
Edward III. ; and 5. That Henry IV, 
had declared that he entered on the 
throne as the true heir of Henry III. 
To the three first objections the duke's 
counsel repUed: that as priority of 
descent was evidently in his favour, 
it followed that the right to the crown 
was his; which right could not be 
defeated by oaths or acts of parlia- 
ment, or entails. Indeed, the only 
entail made to the exclusion of 
females was that of the seventh year 
of Henry IV., and would never have 
been thought of had that prince 
claimed under the customary law of 
descents; that the reason why he 
had not hitherto taken the arms 
of Lionel was the same as had pre- 
vented him f^om claiming the crown, 
the danger to which such a proceed^ 
ing would have exposed him; and 
lastly, that if Henry IV. pronounced 
himself the rightfUl heir of Henry 
III., he asserted what he knew to be 
untrue. As, however, the principal 
reliance of his adversaries was on the 
oaths which he had taken, and which 
it was contended were to be con- 
sidered as a surrender of his right by 
his own act, he contended that no 
oath contrary to truth and justice is 
binding; that the virtue of an oath is 
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to confirm truth, and not to impugn 
it; and that as the obligation of oaths 
is a subject for the determination of 
tho spiritual tribuiials, he was willing 
to answer in any such court all man- 
ner of men, who should bring forward 
his oath in bar of his claim. 

At length the lords resolved that 
the title of the duke of York could 
not be defeated; yet they refused to 
proceed to the next step of dethroning 
the king. To " save their oaths and 
clear their consciences," they pro- 
posed a compromise ; that Henry 
should possess the crown for the term 
of his natural life, and that the duke 
and his heirs should succeed to it 
after Henry's death. To this both 
parties agreed. The duke and his 
two sons, the earls of March and Hut- 
land, swore not to molest the king, 
but to maintain him on the throne ; 
and Henry gave the royal assent to 
the bitl, declaring the duke heir 
apparent, allotting certain estates to 
him and his sons on that account, 
and pronouncing any attempt against 
his person a crime of high treason. 
On the conclusion of this important 
affair, the king, with the crown on 
his head, and attended by the duke as 
heir apparent, rode in state to make 
his thanksgiving at St. Paul's.' 

But though the unfortunate mon- 
arch had consented to surrender the 
interests of his son, they were still 
upheld by the queen, and the lords 
who had always adhered to the house 
of Lancaster. The earl of North- 
umberland, the lords CUfford, Dacres, 
and Neville, assembled an army at 
York ; and the duke of Somerset and 
the earl of Devon joined them with 



^ Bot. Pari. 376—383. From the history 
of this oontroversT, as it is entered on the 
Bolls, it is plain that both the feelings and 
the opinions of the lords were in favour of 
Henry. The original defect in his descent 
had been supplied by the consent of the 
nation, the undisturbed possession of the 
•rown by his family daring sixty years, and 
the numerous oaths of fealty talcen by all 
men, even his yery competitor. Ko oon- 



their tenants from those counties. 
This union alarmed the victorious 
party ; York and Salisbury hastened 
to anticipate their designs; and though 
Somerset surprised the vanguard of 
the Yorkists at Worksop, they reached 
before Christmas the strong castle of 
SandaL Whether it were that the 
duke of York was compelled to send 
out strong parties to forage, or that 
his pride could not brook the taunts 
of his enemies, he met them with 
inferior forces near Wakefield, and 
was either killed in the battle, or 
taken and beheaded on the spot 
Two thousand of his men, with most 
of their leaders, remained on the 
field; and the earl of Salisbury was 
taken during the night, and decapi- 
tated the next day at Pontefract. 
But no one was more lamented than 
the earl of Butland, who had only 
reached his eighteenth year.^ Ac- 
companied by one to whose care he 
had been intrusted, he fled from the 
conflict, but was stopped on the bridge 
of Wakefield. When he was asked 
his name, unable to speak through 
terror, he fell on his knees ; and his 
attendant, thinking to save him, said 
that he was the son of the duke. 
"Then," exclaimed CUfford, "as thy 
father slew mine, so will I slay thee, 
and all thy kin," and plunging his 
dagger into the breast of the young 
prince, bade the tutor go, and bear 
the news to the boy's mother. The 
queen on her arrival was presented 
with the head of her enemy, the duke, 
and ordered it to be encircled with a 
diadem of paper, and placed on the 
walls of York.' 
From this moment the war assumed 

siderations could induce them to dethrone 
him : all that could be extorted from them 
by the yictorious party was a compromise, 
which secured the crown to Henry during 
his life, and then took it from his son, to 
whom they had never sworn fealty, and gave 
it to another branch of the royal family. 

* He was bom 17th May, 1443.— Wyrcest. 

3 Bot. Pari. y. 466. "^vrcest. 484, 486. 
Whetham.489. Ck>n. Croyl. 630. Hall, 183. 
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a new character; and the thirst for 
revenge gave to the combatants of 
each party a ferocity to which they 
had hitherto been strangers. Edward 
earl of March, and heir to the late 
duke of York, was at Gloucester when 
he received the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the fate of his father and 
brother; and having completed his 
levies, hastened to interpose an army 
between the royalists and the capital. 
He was closely followed by an inferior 
force of Welsh and Irish, under the 
king's uterine brother Jasper, earl of 
Pembroke ; but, apprehensive of being 
surrounded, he suddenly faced about 
and obtained the bloody victory of 
Mortimer's Cross, near "Wigmore. 
The royalists are said to have lost 
about four thousand men. Pembroke 
himself escaped ; but his father, Owen 
Tudor, was taken, and with Throg- 
morton and sevien other captains, was 
beheaded at Hereford, as a sacrifice 
to the manes of those who had been 
executed after the battle of Wake- 
field.' 

While Edward was thus occupied in 
the west, the queen with her victorious 
army advanced on the road to London, 
and met with no opposition till she 
had reached the town of St. Alban's. 
It was held by the earl of Warwick, 
who had drawn up his troops on the 
low hills to the south. The royalists 
penetrated as far as the market cross, 
but were repulsed by a strong body 
of archers. They next forced their 
way by another street as far as Bamet 
Heath, where, after a long conflict, 
they put to flight the men of Kent. 
Night saved the Yorkists from utter 
destruction. They separated and 
fled in difl'erent directions, leaving the 
king in his tent under the care of the 



1 Wyrcest. 486. Contin. Croyl. 650. 

* Wyrcest. 486. Whethamst. 407—501. 
Contin. Croyl. 550. It is often said that 
Bonville anvKyriel attended the king, and 
would have fled, bat were persnaoed to 
remain by Henry, who gave them his word 
that they should not suffer. These con- 
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lord Montague, his chamberlain. Ho 
was soon visited by Margaret and his 
son, and embraced them with trans- 
ports of joy. There fell in this battle 
about two thousand men. The next 
day the lord Bonville and Sir Thomas 
Kyriel were beheaded, in retaliation 
for the executions at Hereford.* 

Thus by another unexpected revo- 
lution Henry was restored to his 
friends, and placed at the head of a 
victorious army. Could he have con- 
ducted that army immediately to the 
capital, the citizens must have opened 
the gates ; but his soldiers were prin- 
cipally bprderers, accustomed to live 
by rapine, and had been allured to 
the royal standard by the promise of 
plunder. No entreaty could prevail 
on them to march forward ; no pro- 
hibition prevent them from dispersing 
to pillage the country; and the neces- 
sity of protecting their property at- 
tached to the banners of the house of 
York the citizens of London and the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring coun- 
ties. Henry announced by procla- 
mation that his assent to the late 
award had been extorted by violence, 
and issued orders for the immediate 
arrest of Edward, late earl of March, 
and son to the late duke of York.^ 
But Edward had now united his 
forces with those of the earl of War- 
wick ; and their superiority of num- 
bers induced the royalists to retire 
with expedition into the northern 
counties. They were not pursued. 
Edward had a more important objec't 
in view, and entered London ^itL 
all the pomp of a victorious monarcli 
His youth (he was in his nineteenth 
year), his beauty and accomplish 
ments, the unfortunate fate of his 
father and brother, the fame of his 

temporary writers do not mention it, and 
Wyrcester expressly asserts that it was the 
lord Montague who was taken with Henry. 
Hdwever, in the act of attainder passed m 
the 1st of Edward lY., it is said they had 
received from him a promise of protection. 
—Rot. Pari. V. 4//. » Bot. Pari. v. 4Ce. 
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late suooess^ and the rayages of the 
royalists, conspired to multiply the 
number of his adherents. To sound 
the disposition of the citizens, the 
lord Esilconberg reviewed four thou- 
sand men in the fields, and Neville, 
bishop of Exeter, seized the oppor- 
tunity to harangue the spectators on 
the unfounded claim, and the inca- 
pacity of Henry, the just title and 
the abilities of Edward. The accla- 
mations which followed his speech 
were considered as a proof of the 
public feeling; and the next day it 
was resolved, in a great council, 
that Henry, by joining the queen's 
forces, had violated the award, and 
lorfeited the crown to Edward, the 
lieir of Richard, late duke of York. 
Ajb soon as this resolution was an- 
nounced, the prince rode in pro- 
cession to Westminster Hall, and 
mounting the throne, explained to 
the audience the rights of his family. 
He then entered the church, repeated 
his speech, and on both occasions was 
frequently interrupted with cries of 
" Long live King Edward." He was 
immediately proclaimed in the usual 
style by the heralds in different parts 
of the city.' 

On that day expired the reign of 
Henry YL, a prince whose personal 
character commanded the respect of 
his very enemies, and whose misfor- 
tunes still claim the sympathy of the 
reader. He was virtuous, and reli- 
gious; humane, forgiving, and bene- 
volent; but nature had refused him 
that health of body and fortitude of 
mind which would have enabled him 
to struggle through the peculiar dif- 
ficulties of his situation. It would be 
unjust to ascribe those difficulties to 
liis misconduct; they arose from 
causes over which he had no con- 
trol—the original defect in his title, 
the duration of his minority, the dis- 



1 Contin. Croyl. 650. Whetham. 511, 614. 
W^rcest. 488, 489. 



sensions of his uncles, and the fre- 
quent recurrence of corporal debility, 
generally accompanied with the priva- 
tion of reason. Some of these causes, 
however, gave birth to proceedings 
most interesting to those who wish 
to investigate the principles of our 
ancient constitution. Erom them it 
appears that, though the king, in the 
case of temporary absence from the 
realm, might appoint a regent witb 
delegated authority during his ab- 
sence, yet he could not, without the 
concurrence of the three estates, pro- 
vide for the government during the 
minority of his successor ; that when- 
ever the reigning monarch, eitdier 
through extreme youth or mental 
disease, was incapable of performing 
the functions of royalty, the exercise 
of his authority devolved exclusiyely 
on the house of lords, who appointed 
the great officers of state and the 
members of the council, giving to 
them powers to transact the ordi- 
nary business of government, but 
resuming those powers as often as 
they themselves were assembled 
either in parliament or in a great 
council ; and that the recognition of 
these doctrines was required from 
the first princes of the blood, the 
dukes of Bedford, Gloucester, and 
York, who at different times acknow- 
ledged that, during the king's mino- 
rity or incapacity, they were entitled 
to no more authority than any other 
peer, unless it were conferred upon 
them by the whole body.* For the 
same reason, when the succession to 
the crown was disputed, the claims of 
each party were brought before the 
house of lords, as the only legitimate 
tribunal which possessed the autho- 
rity to pronounce on so important a 
question. The commons neither pre- 
sumed, nor would have been suf- 
fered to interfere. They might indeed 
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represent the urgency of the case to 
the upx)er house, might ask to he 
made acquainted with its resolutions, 
and, if an act of parliament were 
necessary, might give their assent; 
hut the nomination of the protector 
and the counsellors was made, and 
their powers were determined hy the 
peers alone ; and the functions of the 
two houses were accurately distin- 
guished in the language of the sta- 
tutes, which attribute the appoint- 
ment to the king by the adyice and 
assent of the lords, and with the as- 
sent only of the commons.* 

The commons, however, during 
this reign were careful to maintain 
that importance in the state which 
they had inherited from their prede- 
cessors. They continued to vote and 
appropriate the supplies; their con- 
currence was deemed necessary in 
the enactment of statutes ; and they 
exercised the right of impeaching 
those ministers who had forfeited the 
confidence of the nation. If they 
suffered their claims of liberty of 
speech and freedom from arrest to be 
invaded by the imprisonment of 
Thorpe through the influence of the 
duke of Tork, and of Young by the 
order of the king, it should be remem- 
bered that these illegal acts were com- 
mitted when the minds of men were 
heated by a contest for the crown, 
and therefore could form no prece- 
dents for more peaceable times. From 
Henry the commons obtained what 
had been refused or eluded by former 
sovereigns, a law for the personal 
security of all members of parliament 
while they attended their duty ;' and 
several statutes were enacted to re- 
gulate the manner of elections, to 

ilbid. 

2 Eot. Pari. iy. 453. The same privileges 
were granted to the clergy callea to con- 
Tocation, and to their servants by act of 
parliament, of the 8th of the king. — Stat, of 
Bealm, ii. 238. 

» Eot. Pari. iv. 831, 860, 402 j v. 7, 115. 

^ Bjm. z. 413. The receipts in the 



prevent false returns, and to fix the 
qualifications both of the candidates 
and the voters. The sheriff was or 
dered to proceed to the election in 
the first county court after the receipt 
of the king's writ, between the hours 
of nine and eleven in the morning ; 
to admit no longer the votes of all 
who attended, but to examine them 
upon oath, and to exclude those who 
did not both reside in the county, 
and possess within it a free tenement 
of the yearly value of forty shillings 
after the deduction of all charges ; to 
return no candidate who was not a 
knight, " or notable esquire, or gentle- 
man of birth, able to be a knight ;" 
and to write the names of the persons 
returned in an indenture under the 
seals of all the voters. It was also 
provided that the representatives of 
the cities and burghs should be inha- 
bitants of the same cities and burghs ; 
that when the mayors or bailiffs made 
the return to the sheriff, he should 
give them his receipt; and that for 
every false return he should be liable 
to imprisonment, to a fine to the king, 
and to payment of damages to the in- 
jured candidate.^ 

The hereditary revenue of the 
crown had during several reigns been 
continually on the decrease; under 
Henry it was more rapidly diminished 
by the enormous expenses incurred 
during the war in Prance, and by the 
numerous grants which were easily 
obtained from the benevolence of his 
disposition. In 1429 it was ascer- 
tained that the moneys annually ab- 
sorbed by the war exceeded the whole 
amount of the revenue by twenty 
thousand marks,^ and four years later 
the receipts fell short of the expenses 

eleventh year of Henry amounted to about 
thirty -five thousand pounds ; but this sum 
was reduced to less than one-fourth by fees, 
wages, and annuities, which had been 
granted by the crown to different indivi- 
duals, and had been made payable out of 
these funds, before they were transferred to 
the royal treasury. But to the ordinary 
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of goyerament by the yearly sum of 
thirty-five thousand pounds; to which 
were to be added the outstanding 
debts of the crown, amounting to 
more than one hundred and forty- 
four thousand.* The only mode of 
relief which occurred to the finan- 
ciers of the age was a general resump- 
tion of the grants made by the king 
since his accession ; but, though such 
resumptions wore repeatedly enacted, 
they were always rendered nugatory 
by the introduction of exceptions, at 
the demand of the king, or of the 
members, who sought to screen their 
friends from the operation of the act.' 
In the mean while the ordinary re- 
venue of the crown dwindled to the 

must be added the eztraordinarj revenae, 
which consisted of the customs on wool and 
skins, and the' tonnage and poundaee, 
which, though not always, yet generally, 
were gruitea by parliament. This, after the 
asual deductions had been made, amounted 
on an average of three years to about 
twenty-seven thousand pounds. The annuid 
f^zpenses to be defrayed by these funds were 
■fassed under the heads of the househ<dd 



paltry sum of fire thousand pounds ; 
and it became necessary to make par- 
liamentary provisions for the support 
of the royal household. This was 
effected on some occasions by autho- 
rizing the treasurer to devote to that 
purpose a certain sum out of the 
moneys voted for different objects ; at 
others by appropriating a certain 
portion of the revenue to the royal 
use before any other claims upon it 
should be satisfied.' In defiance, 
however, of these precautions, the 
king's debts continued to increase, 
and long before the termination of 
his reign they amounted to the sum 
of three hundred and seventy-two 
thousand pounds.* 

about 13,7001. ; of the government of Ire- 
land, Aquitaine, and the marches of Scot- 
land, 10,90m. ; of Calais, llfiOOl. ; of the 
navy, prisoners; Ac.. 3,7002.; of fees and 
annuities payable at the exchequer, 11,1502. ; 
and other annuities at will, 6,6002. — Hot, 
Pari. iv. 433—438. » Ibid. 436--438. 

» Ibid. V. 183—199, 217—224, 300—320. 

s Ibid. V. 7, 32, 174, 214, 246. 

♦ Rot. Pari. V. 188, 217. 
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Though Edward had assumed the 
title of king, he was not ignorant that 
he held it by a very precarious tenure. 
The losses and advantages of the two 
parties were still nearly balanced; 
and if he was acknowledged by the 
southern, his rival could depend on 
the support of the northern counties. 
The earl of Warwick, anxious to 
bring the question to an issue, 
marched from London at the head 
of a body of veterans ; Edward in a 
few days followed with the main 
army ; and by the time of his arrival 
at Pontefract, forty-nine thousand 
men had arrayed themselves under 
his banner. The preparations of the 
house of Lancaster were equally for- 
midable. The duke of Somerset with 



1 Who this Lord Fitzwalter wtw is un- 
known. Mocatrelet makes him uncle to 
Warwick. The earl when he heard of 
Fitzwalter's death, exclaimed, *' Je prie 
Dieu, qu'il ayt les amea de ceux qui sont 
morts en cello bataille. Beau sire Dieu, 
ores n'ay je recoura au monde siuon h toy, 
aui es men Createur, et mon Dieu; si te 



sixty thousand infantry and cavalry 
lay in the neighbourhood of York ; 
and the queen, who with her husband 
and son had consented to remain 
within the city, employed all her 
address to confirm their loyalty, and 
animate their courage. Both armies 
advanced towards Ferrybridge. The 
passage had been gained by the lord 
Fitzwalter on the part of Edward;* 
but that nobleman was surprised and 
slain by Lord Clifford, who within a 
few hours mot on the same spot wiUi 
a similar fate from the lord Falconberg. 
The next day, between the villages of 
Towton and Saxton, was fought the 
battle which fixed the crown on the 
brow of Edward. The engagement 
began at nine in the morning, amidst 



roquiers vengeanoe." £t lors, en tirant 
son esp^e, baisa la croix, et dit k ses gens, 
** qui veuU -etourner, si s'en Toise : car je 
yiytfij ou mourray aujourd'huy ayec ceux qui 
demeurront avee moy." A celles paroles il 
saillis h pied, et tua son cheval de son espc^e. 
— Monst. iii. 84. 
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a heavy fall of snow; the obstinacy of 
the combatants protracted it till three 
in the afternoon. At that hour the 
Lancastrians began to give way, at 
first leisurely and in good order; but 
finding their retreat interrupted by 
the river Cock, they abandoned them- 
selves to despair, and while some 
plunged into the torrent, others of- 
fered themselves without resistance 
to the swords of the enemy. Edward 
had forbidden his followers to give 
quarter, and as the pursuit and 
slaughter continued all the night 
and great part of the following day, 
one-half of the Lancastrians are said 
tQ have perished. The earl of North- 
umberland and six barons fell in the 
battle ; the earls of Devon and Wilt- 
shire were taken in their flight and 
beheaded. The dukes of Somerset 
and Exeter had the good fortune to 
reach York, and conducted Henry 
and his family to the borders. The 
victory was decisive ; but it cost the 
nation a deluge of blood. Besides 
those who perished in the waters, a 
contemporary writer assures us that 
thirty-eight thousand men remained 
on the field ;* nor can we reasonably 
accuse him of exaggeration; since 
Edward himself, in a confidential 
letter to his mother, while he con- 
ceals his own loss, informs her that 
the heralds employed to number the 
dead bodies, returned the Lancas- 
trians alone at twenty-eight thou- 
sand.^ 

From this scene of carnagei the 
conqueror rode towards York, which 
he entered the next morning. The 
escape of Henry disappointed his 
hopes ; but during his stay in the 
city he gave orders that several of 
his prisoners should be executed, and 
their heads substituted on the walls 

1 Oont. Hiat Oroyl. 633. 

« Fenn'8 Letters, i. 217—220. 

* Full, 86—89. MoDBtrel. iii. 84. Bym. 
Ki.470. Fenn, i. 230-235. 



for those of his fother and brother. 
From York he proceeded to New- 
castle, receiving in his progress the 
homage of the inhabitants, and 
watching the motions of the fugi- 
tives. Henry, to purchase the aid 
of the Scot^ had deUvered to them 
the town of Berwick, and, while they 
with a powerful army undertook the 
reduction of Carlisle, penetrated with 
a few faithful friends into the county 
of Durham. He narrowly escaped 
being taken by the superior number 
of his enemies; and Carlisle was re- 
lieved by the lord Montague, who 
slew six thousand of the besiegers. 
Edward, who had already left the 
theatre of war, and hastened to Lon- 
don, was crowned at Westminster 
with the usual solemnity, and created 
his two younger brothers, George and 
Eichard, who had returned from their 
asylum in Flanders, dukes of Clarence 
and Gloucester.^ 

When the parliament assembled, 
both houses were eager to display 
their attachment to their new sove- 
reign. They first pronounced the 
reigns of the three last kings a 
tyrannical usurpation, and declared 
that Edward had been rightfully 
seised of the crown and the profits 
of the realm, from the fourth day of 
March last^ in the same manner as 
they had been enjoyed by Bichard II. 
on the feast of St. Matthew in the 
twenty-third year of his reign. With 
certain exceptions, the grants of 
Henry IV., V., and VI. were re- 
voked, but their judicial acts were 
ratified, and the titles of honour 
which they had conferred were al- 
lowed.^ Next followed a long and 
sweeping bill of attainder, which 
extended to almost every man who 
had distinguished himself in the 

« Rot. Pari. T. 463—476. 489. Stat, of 
Bealm, ii. 380. ^ But the titles were i^owed 
only on condition that the holders should 
receive Arom the king new grants of the 
annuities attached to them.— Ibid. 
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cause of the house of Lancaster. 
Henry VI., his queen, their son 
Edward, the dukes of Somerset and 
Exeter, the earls of Northumberland, 
Devon, Wiltshire, and Pembroke, the 
viscount Beaumont, the lords Eoos, 
Neville, Eougemonte, 'Dacre, and 
Hungerford, with one hundred and 
thirty-eight knights, priests, and 
esquires, were adjudged to suffer all 
the penalties of treason, the loss of 
their honours, the forfeiture of their 
estates, and an ignominious death if 
they had not already fallen in the field 
of battle.' In defence of such unex- 
ampled severity was alleged the ad- 
vantage of annihilating at once the 
power of the party; and to this motive 
was probably added another, the ne- 
cessity of providing funds, from which 
Edward might satisfy the demands 
and expectations of those to whose 
services he owed the present posses- 
sion of the crown. Before he dis- 
solved the parliament he addressed 
the commons in the following terms : 
"James Strangways" (he was the 
speaker), " and ye that be come for 
the commons of this land, for the true 
hearts and tender considerations that 
ye have had to my right and tit) a, I 
thank you as heartily as I can. Also 
for the tender and true hearts that ye 
have showed unto me, in that ye have 
tenderly had in remembrance the 
correction of the horrible murder and 
cruel death of my lord my father, my 
brother Rutland, and my cousin of 
Salisbury, and other, I thank you 
right heartily, and I shall be unto you, 
with the grace of Almighty God, as 
good and gracious sovereign lord as 
ever was any of my noble progenitors 
to their subjects and liegemen. And 



1 Eot. Pari. V. 476—486. In the February 
following, the earl of OxfofQ, the lord 
Aubrey, and three knights of the Lancas- 
trian party were beheaded on Tower Hill. 
— Fabyan, 652. 

3 Ibid. 487. In this parliament it was 
enacted that no lord or other should allow 
playing at dice or cards in his house 



for the faithful and loving hearts, and 
also the great labours that ye have 
borne and sustained toward me in 
the recovering of my said right and 
title which I now possess, I thanK 
you with all my heart, and if I had 
any better good to reward you withal 
than my body, ye should hkve it, the 
which shall always be ready for your 
defence, never sparing nor letting for 
no jeopardy, praying you all of your 
hearty assistance and good counte- 
nance, as I shall be unto you ver^ 
right wise, and loving liege lord."* 

The cause of the red rose now ap- 
peared desperate ; but it was still 
supported by the courage and indus- 
try of Margaret. The surrender of 
Berwick had given her a claim to 
the protection of the Scottish govern- 
ment ; and the promise of an English 
dukedom, with lands to the yearly 
value of two thousand marks, had 
secured to her the services of the 
powerful earl of Angus; while Ed- 
ward, as a counterpoise, purchased 
with an annual pension the fealty of 
the earl of Eoss, lord of the isles, and 
sought to amuse Mary, the queen 
dowager of Scotland,'' with a deceitful 
offer of marriage.^ To aid her cause 
Margaret resolved to visit the conti- 
nent, and invite all true knights to 
avenge the wrongs of an injured 
monarch. Sailing from Kirkcud- 
bright, she landed in Bretagne ; 
and the duke made the royal sup- 
pliant a present of twelve thousand 
crowns. Prom Bretagne she repaired 
to the French court at Chinon. 
Louis XI. (his father Charles was 
lately dead) seemed insensible to the 
tears of beauty, and the claims of 
relationship; but, when she offered 

or elsewhere if he could hinder it, except 
during the twelve days at Christmas.— 
Ibid. 488. 

* Her husband James II. had been acci- 
dentally killed in 1460 by the bursting of a 
cannon. 

* Hume, Douglas, ii. 21. Bym. zi. 484— 
488. Wyrcest. 493 
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Calais as a securiif, he lent her 
twenty thousand crowns, and per- 
mitted Brez^, the seneschal of Nor- 
mandy, to follow her fortunes with 
two thousand men. After an absence 
of five months she returned, eluded 
the pursuit of the English Qeet, and 
summoned to her standard her Scot- 
tish allies on the borders, and the 
friends of her family in Northumber- 
land. Her hopes were cheered with 
a temporary gleam of success. Three 
strong fortresses, Bamborough, Aln- 
wick, and Dunstanburgh, fell into her 
hands.* But when the earl of War- 
wick arrived with twenty thousand 
men, and intelligence was received of 
the advance of Edward with an equal 
number, the Lancastrians separated 
to garrison their conquests, and the 
queen with her French auxiliaries 
repaired to their ships. The winds 
and the waves now seemed to have 
conspired against her; part of her 
fleet with all her treasures was 
dashed against the rocks; five hun- 
dred foreigners, who intrenched 
themselves in Holy Island, were 
killed or made prisoners by the lord 
Ogle; and Margaret and Brez4 in a 
fishing- boat carried the melancholy 
intelligence to their friends in Ber- 
wick. Edward proceeded no further 
than Newcastle. He laboured under 
diseases caused by immoderate indul- 
gence. But Warwick, dividing the 
royal army into three bodies, besieged 
at the same time the three fortresses, 
which made a brave and obstinate 

i Wjrcest. 4»3, 494. Duclos, Hiat. of 
Lou. XI. Monstrel. iii. 95. 

» Yah, 493. Fenn, i. 273—279. Stowe, 
416. 

<* The reason of this difference was that 
the king had it not in his power to restore 
the lands of the latter, because they had 
been griven away to his friends. So I under- 
stand Wyrcester, 495. 

* Wyrcest. 494—496. Eot. Pari. v. 611. 
In this parliament tonnaee and poundage 
were granted to the king for the term of £s 
natural l\fe. By tonnage was understood a 
duty on every ton of wine imported as mer- 



resistance.^ At length Bamborough 
and Dunstanburgh were surrendered, 
on condition that the duke of Somer- 
set, Sir Ralph Percy, and some otherb, 
should take an oath of fealty to Ed- 
ward and recover their estates and 
honours, and that the earl of Pem- 
broke, the lord Eoos, and tho rest of 
the two garrisons should be conducted 
in safety to Scotland.^ Alnwick still 
bade defiance to the besiegers ; and an 
army of Lancastrians advanced ap- 
parently to its reUef. Warwick drew 
up his forces to receive them ; but 
the lord Hungerford,, the son of 
Brezi^, and a few knights having 
cut their way to their friends in a 
sally from the walls, Margaret's army 
retired, and tho garrison, deserted by 
its leaders, capitulated. Edward was 
satisfied with the conduct of Somerset 
and Percy on this occasion. He re- 
pealed their attainders with the con- 
sent of parliament, restored to them 
their lands, granted a pension of one 
hundred marks to Somerset, and re- 
established Percy in the po^ession 
of Bamborough and Dunstanburgh. 
But Alnwick was given to Sir John 
Ashley, to the great ofienoe of Sir 
Ralph ' Grey, a partisan of the 
Yorkists, who had formerly won it 
for Edward, and now expected to 
possess it again.^ 

The spirit and activity of Margaret 
exposed her during this winter cam- 
paign to numerous privations and 
dangers. On one occasion it is said 
that, as she was riding secretly with 

chandise ; by poundage an ad valorem duty 
on exports and imports. The object was 
*' the safeguard and custody of the sea." At 
first this tax was voted only on particular 
occasions, and for a very short time. But a 
vote for life was too viduable a precedent to 
be forgotten; succeeding monarchs were 
careful to have it copied in their first par- 
liament ; HiHL then, as much time inter- 
vened before the meeting of the first par- 
liament, the duties were made payable from 
the very first day of that meeting, and 
afterwards from the day of the accession of 
the new king.— See Stat, of Reahn. ii. 3-4. 
433; iii. 21; iv. 22, 218. 382. 
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her son and the seneschal through a 
wild and mountainous district, they 
were surprised by a party of banditti, 
who despoiled them of their money, 
jewels, and every other article of 
value. It is probable that the queen 
concealed her quality, or such dis- 
tinguished captives would have been 
more carefully guarded. The ruffians 
quarrelled about the partition of the 
booty; menaces were uttered, and 
swords drawn, when Margaret, watch- 
ing her opportunity, grasped her son 
by the arm, and plunged into the 
thickest part of the wood. She had 
not proceeded far when another rob- 
ber made his appearance. The queen, 
with the intrepidity of despair, ad- 
vanced to meet him ; and taking 
the young Edward by the hand, 
** Friend," said she, " 1 intrust to 
your loyalty the son of your king." 
This address awakened his generosity. 
He took them both under his pro- 
tection, and conducted them to the 
quartersof the Lancastrians.' Henry 
for security had been conveyed to the 
castle of Hardlough, in Merioneth- 
shire, commanded by David ap Jevan 
ap Eynion, who in defiance of repeated 
acts of attainder refused to submit to 
Edward;* the queen, accompanied by 
the duke of Exeter, Brez6, and two 
hundred exiles, sailed to Sluys, in 
Flanders, and was received with real 
kindness by the count of Charolois, 
and with outward distinction by his 
father, the duke of Burgundy. To 
her solicitations in favour of her 
husband that prince refused to listen; 
but he gave her a supply of money for 
her present expenses, and forwarded 
her in safety as far as the duchy of 
Bar, in Ix)rrain, belonging to her 

^ MoDstrel. iii. 29. 

8 Rot. Pari. V. 436, 512. Monstrelet says 
that HeniT was in Wales iu one of the 
strongest fortresses in the island. I have 
« herefore placed him at Hardlough. — Monst. 
iii. 96. 

» Wyrcest. 496, 497. It was said that the 
duke of Burgundy gave to her 2,CbO crowns, 



father. There she fixed her resi- 
dence, watching with anxiety the 
course of events, and consoling her 
sorrows with the hope of yet placing 
her husband or her son on the Eng- 
lish throne.® 

The Lancastrians, though by the 
conclusion of an armistice with ' 
France and another with Burgundy 
Edward had cut off the hope of 
foreign assistance,* resolved to try 
again the fortune of war.. Henry 
was summoned to put himself at 
the head of a body of exiles and 
Scots ; Somerset, notwithstanding his 
submission, hastened from his own 
country, through "Wales and Lan- 
cashire, to join his former friends; 
Percy assembled all the adherents of 
his family; and the resentment of 
Grey prompted him to surprise the 
castle of Alnwick, and to hold it 
against Edward. But their designs 
were disconcerted by the promptitude 
of Neville Lord Montague, the war- 
den of the east marches. He defeated 
and killed Percy at Hedgley Moor, 
near "Wooler,* and advanced with 
four thousand men to surprise Somer- 
set in his camp on the banks of the 
Dilswater, near Hexham. That un- 
fortunate nobleman, whose forces did 
not exceed five hundred men, en- 
deavoured to save himself by flight, 
but was taken, beheaded the same 
day, and buried in the abbey. Two 
days later the lords Eoos and Hun- 
gerford met with the same fate on the 
Sandhill at Newcastle ; and many of 
their followers were successively exe- 
cuted in that town and at York.^ Of 
those who escaped, the major part 
followed Grey to the castle of Bam- 
borough, which was immediately 

1,000 to Brez^, and one hundred to each of 
her maids. — Monst. iii. 96. 

* Rvm. X. 503. 

* The others fled; Percy refused, "and 
died like a man." Come home fuit occise. 
—Year-book, Term. Pasch. 4 Ed. IV. 19. 

« Wyrcest. 597, 493. Fab. 491. Fcnn, 
i.284. 
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besieged by the earl of Warwick. 
Bamborough had been deemed an 
impregnable fortress; but Warwick 
had brought with him two of the 
king*s largest iron cannon, called the 
Newcastle and London, with which 
he demolished its defences; and a 
brass piece called Dyssyon, which 
*' smote thoroughe Sir Bauf Grey's 
chamber oftentymes." The havoc 
caused by the ordnance alarmed the 
garrison; it chanced that a large 
portion of a wall fell, and Grey with 
it; an offer to surrender was made; 
and it was agreed that the men should 
be at the king's " mercy," their com- 
mander at the king's "will." They 
had thought him dead or dying; but 
he was carefully nursed by the cruelty 
of his victors, recovered, and was pre- 
sented to the king at Doncaster.* 
There the following judgment was 
pronounced upon him by Tiptoft, 
earl of Worcester, and constable of 
England: "Sir Ealph Grey, for thy 
treason the king had ordained that 
thou shouldest have thy spurs stricken 
oflf by the hard heels, by the hand of 
the master cook, who is here present. 
Moreover, he had ordained here as 
thou mayest see, the kings of arms 
and heralds, and thine own proper 
coat of arms, which they shouM tear 
off thy body, that thou mightest be 
degraded as well of thy worship, 
noblesse, and arms, as of thy knight- 
hood. Also here is another coat of 
thine arms reverse, the which thon 
shouldest wear on thy body, going to 
thy deathwards, for that belongeth to 

i Compare WjrceBter, 489, with notes to 
Warkworth, p. 38. 

* Wyrcest. 499. Stowe, 418. In the Year- 
book it is said that the degrading^ part of 
the sentence was actnallj carried into exe- 
ontion ; et le cause del oel punishment de 
lay en tiel maner, fuit per cause de son 
pei^ury et doublenesse, que il avoit fait al 
roy Henry le size jadis roy, &o. — et auxy al 
toy Edward le quart, qm ore est.— Term. 
Fasch. 4 Ed. lY. 20. 

* He was during this time frequently con- 



thee after the law. Notwithstanding, 
the degrading thee of knighthood, and 
of thine armF, and thy noblesse, the 
king pardoneth for the sake of thy 
noble grandfather, who suffered trou- 
ble, for the king's most noble prede- 
cessors. Now, Sir BAlph, this shall 
be thy penance, thou shalt go on thy 
feet to the town's end« and there thou 
shalt be laid down, and drawn to a 
scaffold made for thee, and thou shali 
have thy head smitten off, thy body to 
be buried in the Friars, and thy head 
where the king's pleasure shall be.** 
This sentence was immediately exe- 
cuted.* 

Henry, who had fled from Hexham 
before the arrival of Montague, was 
so closely pursued that three of his 
henchmen were taken clothed in 
gowns of blue velvet, and on them was 
found his bycoket or cap of state, 
embroidered with two crowns of gold, 
and ornamented with x>earls. He had 
however the good fortune to escape, 
and sought an asylum among the 
natives of Lancashire and Westmore- 
land, a people sincerely devoted to his 
interests.^ Their fidelity enabled him 
for more than a year to elude the 
vigilance and researches of the go> 
vernment ; but he was at last betrayed 
by the perfidy of Cantlow, a monk of 
Abingdon, and taken by the servants 
of Sir James Harrington of Brierley, 
in or near to Waddington-hall, in 
Yorkshire.* At IsUngton the unfor- 
tunate king was met by the earl of 
Warwick, who ordered by proclama- 
tion that no one should show him any 



cealed in the house of John Maohell, at 
Crakenthorp, in Westmoreland.— Bym. xi. 
676. 

♦ Rym. xi. 648. Wyrcest. 604. Fab. 494. 
Monstrel. iii. 119. Harrington received for 
his services the lands belonging «o Tunstal 
of Thurland Castle, to the amount of 1001. 
per annum ; his associates, who were prin- 
cipiOly Tempests of Bracewell, and Talbots of 
Bashall, had annuities out of Bolland and 
Tickel, till they could be provided with 
lands.— Eot. Pari. v. 684. Waddington HaU 
belonged to the Tempests, ' 
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respect, tied his feet to the stirrups as 
a prisoner, led him thrioe round the 
pillory, and conducted him to the 
Tower. There he was placed in the 
custody of two esquires and two yeo- 
men of the crown ; but was treated 
with humanity, and allowed to enjoy 
the company of persons who did not 
excite suspicion.* 

After the flight from Hexham, the 
Lancastrians abandoned the contest ; 
and the conqueror had leisure to 
reward his partisans, and attend to 
the confirmation of his throne. Lord 
Montague was created earl of North- 
umberland, and lord Herbert earl of 
Pembroke; another long list of 
attainders contributed to exhaust the 
resources of his opponents and to add 
to those of his own partisans ; and an 
act of resumption was passed to 
enable the king to live on the income 
of the crown, but clogged, as usual, 
with so many exceptions, as to render 
it useless.' From internal polity he 
turned his thoughts to his relations 
with foreign states. To the pope he 
had already notified his accession, and 
sent an abstract of the arguments on 
which he founded his claim. The 
answer of Pius II. was civil, but 
guarded : and, while the pontiff con- 



1 Warkworth, p. 5. 

s Bot. Pari. v. 611—648. In this parlia- 
ment was made a law respecting dress, for- 
bidding anjman or woman under the estate 
of a lord to wear cloth of gold, or cloth 
wrought with gold, or furs of sables ; any 
person under the estate of a knight to wear 
▼elyet, satin, or silk made like to velvet or 
satin, or furs of ermine; anj yeoman to 
wear stuffing in his doublet but only the 
lining ; or any one under the estate of a 
lord to wear gown, jacket, or cloak, which 
did not reach to his thighs, or shoes with 

fikes above two inches in length.— Bot. 
*arl. V. 504. *<Ever since the year 1382," 
says Stowe, " the pikes of shoes and boots 
were of such length that they were fain to 
be tied up to their knees with chains of 
silver, or at the least with silk laces."— 
Btowe, 429. Such interference with private 
•zpenditnre was very common, and at the 
same time very useless. Its object, as we 
learn from the Bolls, was to prevent *' the 
impoverishment of the realm,'^by the suras 



gratulated the king on his elevation 
to the regal dignity, he cautiously 
abstained from any expression which 
might be deemed an approbation of 
his title.' With Scotlaitd, which had 
80 long offered an asylum to his ene- 
mies, Edward concluded a peace for 
fifteen, and afterwards prolonged it 
for fifty-five years. What measures 
the policy of Louis of France might 
have pursued, is uncertain ; but that 
monarch was so harassed by the war 
of " the public good,'* as it was called, 
that he had no leisure or temptation 
to intermeddle with the concerns of 
foreign states; and the two most 
powerful of the French princes, the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, 
had entered into alliances defensive 
and ofiensive with the new king of 
England. Treaties almost similar 
were signed between him and the 
kings of Denmark and Poland in the 
north and east, and those of Castile 
and Arragon in the south, so that he 
might consider himself on terms of 
amity with almost all the great powers 
of Europe.* 

In these circumstances the king no 
longer hesitated to acknowledge in 
public a marriage which he had some 
time before contracted in private. 



of money sent into " strange countries" in 
exchange for articles of luxury.— Bot. Pari, 
ibid. 

< Bym. xi. 489. This pontiff had always 
favoured Henr^, though his legate, Fran^ 
cesco Copini, bishop of Temi, had favoured 
Bichard duke of York, and his son Edward. 
He had even presumed to excommunicate 
their opponents ; and the pontiff in conse- 
quence nad deposed him, and sent him to a 
monastery to ao penance for life. — Baynald. 
vii. 68, 122, 123. It would appear, however, 
that he was afterward liberated ; for Edward 
appointed him his procurator in the court 
or Bome, granted to him an annuity of 1002., 
gave him permission to distribute the rova) 
livery to twelve of his friends, and autho- 
rised him and his two brothers to bear on 
the upper part of their coat of arms the 
white rose, the device of the house of York. 
All these grants were confirmed by parlia* 
ment.— Bym. xi. 479, 480. 

♦ Bot. Pari. V. 622. Rym. xi. 626, 633, 
636, 551, 657, Ac. 
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£ver since the battle of Towton he 
had resigned the management of 
affairs to the wisdom and activity of 
the Nevilles, and had devoted his own 
attention to the pursuit of pleasure. 
They had firequently urged him to 
marry into some royal or princely 
family, which might contribute to 
support him against his competitor ; 
but the king felt no inclination to 
shackle himself with the chains of 
matrimony ; and foreign princes were 
not anxious to offer their daughters 
to one whose claim to the crown was 
disputed, and whose possession of it 
was still precarious. It chanced that 
Edward visited Jacquetta, the duchess 
of Bedford, and her husband Wyde- 
vile, Lord Bivers, at Grafton, where 
he saw their daughter Elizabeth, a 
woman of superior beauty and accom- 
plishments, and the relict of Sir John 
Grey, a Lancastrian, who had fallen 
at the second battle of St. Alban's. 
The lady Grey seized the opportunity 
to throw herself at the feet of her 
hovereign, and solicited him to reverse 
the attainder of her late husband in 
favour of her destitute children. The 
king pitied the suppliant; and that 
pity soon grew into love. To marry 
a woman so far beneath him, without 
the advice of his council, and at a 
moment when his throne tottered 
under him, was a dangerous experi- 
ment. But the virtue of Elizabeth 
was proof against the arts of the royal 
lover, and his passion scorned the 
cooler tjalculatlons of prudence. About 
the end of April, 1404, when the 

■ By all our aacient historians, with the 
exception of the unknown author of the 
Fragment published by Heame at the end 
of Sprot, the marriage of Edward has been 
lixed on the first of May, 1464. That writer 
dates it in the preceding year (p. 293) : and 
it has been urged in favour of the earlier 
date, that Edward in 1464 was too much 
occupied with the war to think of marriage, 
and that the anonymous writer expressly 
refutes from his own knowledge those who 

Elace it later.— Carte, ii. 770. But it may 
e Gbserred that, according to the dates in 
Kymer, the king did not summon his army 



friends of Henry were assembling 
their forces in Northumberland, he 
repaired to Stony Stratford, whence 
early on the morning of the first of 
May he stole in great secrecy to 
Grafton. The marriage ceremony 
was performed by a priest in the pre- 
sence of his clerk, of the duchess of 
Bedford, and of two female attend- 
ants. After an hour or two Edward 
returned to Stony Stratford, and pre« 
tending lassitude from hunting, shut 
himself up in his chamber. Two days 
afterwards he invited himself to Graf- 
ton. To divert the attention of the 
courtiers, their time was wholly occu- 
pied with the pleasures of the chase ; 
nor did the king and Elizabeth ever 
meet in private till the duchess had 
ascertained that the whole family had 
retired to rest Thus he spent four 
days ; and then returning to London, 
issued orders for his army to join him 
ia Yorkshire. But before his arrival 
in the north the war had been ended 
by the two victories of Hedgley Moor 
and Uexhom ; and after his return it 
became the principal subject of his 
solicitude to open the matter to his 
counsellors, and to obtain their 
approbation.* 

For this purpose he summoned at 
Michaelmas a general council of the 
peers to meet in the abbey of Bead* 
ing; and the duke of Clarence and 
the earl of Warwick, though they are 
supposed to have disapproved of the 
marriage, taking Elizabeth by the 
hand, introduced her to the rest of 
the lords, by whom, in the presence 

till the ninth day after that on which the 
marriage is said to have taken place, and 
that the anonymous writer refutes, not 
those who place the marriage in a different 
year, but those who say the king was to 
nave married the dowager queen of Scot- 
land (p. 293, 294) . Indeed he is at variance 
with himself. ¥or though he places the 
marriage in 1463, he says it was in the same 
year as the battle of Hexham (292), which 
certainly took place in 1464. For the par- 
ticulars of the marriage see that writer, and 
Fabyan, p. 494, 496. 
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of the king, she was acknowledged 
and complimented as queen. Soon 
afterwards a second council was held 
at Westminster, and an income was 
settled on her of four thousand marks 
a year.* But, notwithstanding this 
outward show of approbation, there 
were many who murmured in private, 
and could ill disguise their jealousy 
at the elevation to the throne of a 
woman, whose father a few years ago 
was no more than a simple knight. 
To excuse the king, his friends cir- 
culated reports, that his inexperience 
had been deceived by the arts of the 
duchess and her daughter; that phil- 
tres and magic had been employed to 
extort his consent ; and that he had 
since repented of his precipitancy, 
and struggled, but in vain, to dissolve 
the marriage.^ But Edward himself, 
that he might silence those who ob- 
jected the meanness of her birth, 
invited her maternal uncle, James of 
Luxemburg, who with a retinue of 
one hundred knights and gentlemen 
attended her coronation.^ On the 
feast of the Ascension the king created 
thirty-eight knights of the Bath, of 
whom four were prudently selected 
from the citizens of London. The 
next day the mayor, aldermen, and 
different companies met the queen at 
Shooter's Hill, and conducted her in 
state to the Tower. On the Saturday, 
to gratify the curiosity of the popu- 
lace, she rode in a horse litter through 
the principal streets, preceded by 
the newly created knights. Her 
coronation followed on the Sunday, 
and the rest of the week was devoted 
to feasting, tournaments, and public 
rejoicings.* 

The elevation of Elizabeth was the 
elevation of her family. By the influ- 

1 Wyrcest. BOO, 501. 

s Fab. 496. > Monstrel. iii. 105. 

* Wyrcest. 601—603. Fragment, ad fiii. 
"prot. 294, 296. 

> Javencnla fere 80 annomm. — Wyrceet. 
601. On account of the disparity of their 
ages, Wyrcester calls this maritagiom dia- 



ence of the king her five sisters were 
married to five young noblemen, the 
duke of Buckingham, the heir of the 
earl of Essex, the earl of Arundel, the 
earl of Kent, and the lord Herbert ; 
her brother Anthony to the daughter 
of the late lord Scales, with whom he 
obtained the estate and title; her 
younger brother John in his twen- 
tieth year to Catherine, the dowager 
but opulent duchess of Norfolk, in 
her eightieth ;^ and her son Thomas 
by her former husband, to Anne, the 
king's niece, daughter and heiress to 
the duke of Exeter. We are assured 
by a contemporary that these mar- 
riages were viewed with jealousy by 
most of the nobility. Many saw those 
projects disconcerted which they had. 
formed for the advancement of their 
own children, particularly the earl of 
Warwick, who had previously soli- 
cited the hand of the heiress of Exeter 
for his own nephew; all considered 
the sudden rise of the new family as 
an injury offered to themselves. To 
add to their discontent, the lord 
Mountjoy, treasurer of England, was 
removed to make place for the queen's 
father, who was created Earl Eivers, 
and soon afterwards, on the resigna- 
tion of the earl of Worcester, was 
made lord high constable.® 

Of the three Nevilles, sons of the 
earl of Salisbury, George, the youn£;est 
brother, bishop of Exeter, had re- 
ceived the seals on Edward's acces- 
sion, and had lately been translated 
to the archiepiscopal see of York.' 
The next, the lord Montague, was 
warden of the east marches of Scot- 
land, and with the title of the earl of 
Northumberland had obtained the 
estates of the Fercies. The earl of 
Warwick, the third, had hitherto 



bolicum. Bat adds, vindicta Bernardi inter 
eosdem posteapatuit. — Ibid. What was the 
yindicta Bernardi ? 

• Wyrcest. 500, 501, 505, 606, 607. 

7 The reader maj see the partictdars of 
the feast at his installation, and the names 
of the guests, in Lei. Coll. Ti. 1--14. 
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been the king's chief minister and 
general. He held the wardenship of 
the west marches towards Scotland, 
the office of chamberlain, and the 
government of Calais, the most lucra- 
tive and important appointment in 
the gift of the sovereign.* Hitherto 
thej had governed the king and the 
kingdom ; now they foresaw the dimi- 
nution of their influence by the as- 
cendancy of a rival family. Edward 
had grown weary of the state of tute- 
lage in which they detained him ; the 
Wydeviles urged him to emancipate 
himself from the control of his own 
servants ; and his affections were in- 
sensibly transferred from the men 
who had given him the title, to those 
who exhorted him to exercise the 
authority of a king. This coldness 
was first made public in the year 
1467. A marriage had some time be- 
fore been suggested between Margaret, 
the king's sister, and Charles, count 
of Charolois, son to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who, as he was sprung from 
the house of Lancaster, had always 
favoured the friends of Henry, but 
now, from motives of policy, sought 
an alliance with Edward to protect 
himself against his adversary, the king 
of Prance. Warwick, who at the 
Burgundian court had become the 
determined enemy of Charles,* con- 
demned the project, and advised a 
marriage With one of the French 
princes. To his arguments were 
opposed the advantages which would 
result from the intended alliance, 
both to the king, by converting the 
enemy of his family into a friend, and 
to the nation, by affording greater 

^ Comines, who was often at Calais, tells 
ns, on the authority of the chief officer of 
the staple, that the government of that town 
was worth 16;,000 crowns a year.— Com. 1. iiL 
e. 4. 8towe adds that Warwick was a great 
fayonrite with the people, on account of his 
hospitality. " When ne came to London, 
he held such an house, that six oxen were 
eaten at a breakfast, and every tavern was 
ftill of his meat; for who tiiat had any 
MQQiaaintance in that house, he should have 



faoility to the commercial intercourse 
between England and the Nether- 
lands. Edward, however, perhaps to 
firee himself from an imperious coun- 
sellor, commissioned Warwick to treat 
with the king of France, who received 
him at Eouen with all the respect 
due to a sovereign prince; assigned 
to him for his residence the house 
next to his own, and by a private 
door rei)eately visited him in secret 
for the space of twelve days.^ In 
England, when the parliament as- 
sembled, the chancellor did not attend, 
on account of a real or affected sick- 
ness; but Edward, whose suspicions 
had been awakened by the confer- 
ences between Warwick and the 
French king, went to the house of 
the prelate with a numerous retinue, 
required him to deliver up the seals, 
and, in virtue of an act of resumption 
passed at the time, took from him two 
manors, which he had formerly ob- 
tained firom the crown.^ About the 
same time, the bastard of Burgundy 
arrived, avowedly to perform feats dL 
arms with the lord Scales, by whom 
he had been challenged, though public 
suspicion assigned to him a secret 
and more important object, the ne- 
gotiation of the intended marriage. 
The tournament took place;* but a 
few days later the duke of Burgundy 
died,, and the bastard immediately 
.departed with his retinue. Warwick 
then returned, bringing with him 
ambassadors from France, whose ob- 
ject it was to prevent the alliance 
between Edward and Charles. They 
had been instructed to offer to the 
king an annual pension from Louis, 

as much sodden (boiled) and roast as he 
might carry upon a long dagger."— Stowe, 
421. 

* Oont. Hist. Croyl. 651. Capital! odio 

Srosecutus est hominem ilium, scilicet 
larolum. — Ibid. 

* Monstrel. App. 22. Fragment, 227. 

* Bym. xi. 678. 

> See the ancient and interesting accounts 
(tf the origin and performance ox this tour- 
nament in Excerpt. Hist. 17d— 222. 
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and to consent that his pretensions 
to Normandy and Aquitaine should 
be referred to the decision of the 
pope, who should be bound to give 
judgment within four years. But 
Edward received them coldly, left the 
capital, and appointed an inferior 
agent to hear, or rather to reject, 
their proposals. The earl by increased 
attention sought to compensate for 
the neglect of the king ; but he was 
not sparing of hints and menaces in 
the company of his friends, and on 
the departure of the ambassadors re- 
tired in discontent to his castle at 
Middleham in Torkshire.* During 
his absence the treaty was resumed 
with Charles, now duke of Burgundy ; 
the princess gave her consent to the 
marriage in a great council of peers 
at Kingston ; and soon afterwards «ii 
emissary from Queen Margaret, who 
had been taken in Wales, informed 
the king that Warwick was considered 
in the French court a secret partisan 
of the house of Lancaster. As the 
earl refused to quit his castle, he was 
confronted with his accuser at Middle- 
ham ; and though the charge was de- 
clared to be groundless, the king 
selected a body-guard of two hundred 
archers, who were ordered to attend 
always on his person. Everything 
seemed to threaten a rupture, when 
their common friends interfered, by 
whose means the archbishop of York 

^ WyTcest.510. Dados, Hist, of Lonis XI. 

3 The grant of the manors is dated 1469 
in Rymer (x. 642), which proves that Wyr- 
cester is wrong, ijnless it oe a second grant 
for CTeater security. 

8 Frag, ad fin. Sprot. p. 296. "The Erie 
of Warrewjke rimng before hnr on hur 
hors.*'— Cot. MS. Nero, c. ix. Excerpt. 
Hist. 227. She rode that day to Stratford 
priory ; the next morning, leaving there the 
king and qneen, she made a pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, and was rejoined by them at 
Margate. From that x>o'^ she sailed on 
JiUy the first, landed the next day at Slavs, 
on the 4th was visited secretly by the duke, 
and affianced to him, on the 9th removed to 
Damme near Bruges, and on Sunday, the 
10th, was married to him in the church, 
between £f3 and six in the morning. So 



and the earl Eivers met at Notting- 
ham, and settled the terms of recon- 
ciliation. The prelate conducted his 
brother to Coventry, where he was 
graciously received by the king; all 
subjects of offence between him and 
the lords Herbert, Stafford, and Au-* 
deley were reciprocally forgiven ; and 
the archbishop, as the reward of his 
services, recovered the i)ossession of 
his two manors.' In the course of 
the year Warwick appeared again at 
court, and again in favour. When 
Edward conducted his sister to the 
coast, on her way to Flanders, she 
rode behind the earl through the 
streets of the metropolis f and on the 
discovery of a conspiracy in favour of 
Henry, he sat among the judges on 
the trial of the accused. But these 
outward appearances of harmony and 
confidence did not deceive the people: 
they foresaw the storm which was 
gathering ; and while they pitied the 
real or imaginary wrongs of their 
favourite, laid the blame on the 
ambition of the queen and her rela- 
tives. 

I have been the more particular in 
these details, that the reader might ob- 
serve the origin and progress of the jea- 
lousies and dissensions which dissolved 
the friendship between Warwick and 
Edward, and led to the flight of the 
latter and the restoration of Henry,^ 
But with respect to most of the events 

the writer of the journal in the MS., pro- 
bably a herald in ner suite. John Paston, 
who was also present, states that they were 
married on the Sunday at five in the morn- 
ing, dating his letter on the Friday after 
St. Thomas, which must be July the 15th, 
the Friday after the octave of the festival. 
— ^Fenn, ii. 4. 

^ Warkworth (p. 3) and several modern 
writers state that at the time of the king's 
secret marriage with Elizabeth, Warwick 
was in France, negotiating on the part of 
the king a marriage with Bona of Savoy, 
sister to the queen of France ; and having 
succeeded in his mission, brought back with 
him the count of Bampmartin as ambassa- 
dor from Louis. This, they say, was the 
origin of the quarrel between Edward and 
Warwick; but to me the whole story ap- 
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which follow, ho must be content 
with a bare and very imperfect nar- 
rative ; for though they were extra- 
ordinary in their nature, and most 
important in their results, yet in the 
confused and mutilated records of 
the time, it is almost impossible to 
discover the immediate causes by 
which they were produced, or the 
secret relations which connected 
them with each other. 

1. George, the elder of the sur- 
viving brothers of Edward, had re- 
ceived with the title of duke of Cla- 
rence a proportionate income, and 
had been named to the lieutenancy 
of Ireland, which office, on account 
of his age, he was permitted to exe- 
cute by his deputy, the earl of Wor- 
cester. This young prince, dissatisfied 
at the ascendancy of the "Wydeviles, 
absented himself frequently from 
court, and preferred to the company 
of his brother that of the earl of 
Warwick. Another cause for this 
preference may, perhaps, be found in 
the attachment which he had formed 
for Isabella, the daughter of that 
nobleman. Clarence was yet the 
next male heir to the throne ; and 
Edward, aware of the ambition of 
Warwick earnestly laboured to pre- 
vent the marriage of the parties. 
His efforts were ineffectual ; and the 
ceremony was performed without his 
consent, in the church of St. Nicholas 

peara a fiction, 1. If we except Warkworth, 
It was unknown to our ancient writers. 2. 
Warwick was not at the time in France. On 
the iftOlh of April, ten days before the mar^ 
riage, he was omployea in nef^otiatine a 
truce irith the French envoys in London 
(Rym. xi. 621), and on the 26th of May, 
about three weeks after it, was appointed 
to treat of another truce with the Jting of 
Scots.— Rym. zi.^ 424. 3. Nor could he 
bring Dampmartin with him to England ; 
fqr that nobleman was committed a prisoner 
to tlk9 Bastile in September, 1463, and re- 
mained there till May, 1465. — Monstrel. iii. 
97, 100. Three contemporary and well* 
informed writers, the two oontinnators of 
the History- of Croyland and Wyroester, 
attribute his discontent to the marriages 
and honours granted to the Wydeviles, and 



at Calais, by the uncle of the bride, 
the archbishop of York. 

2. It was a singular coincidence that 
at the very time when this prelate 
and his brother met at Calais to cele- 
brate the marriage, in defiance of the 
king, an insurrection should burst forth 
in that part of the realm where they 
possessed the principal influence. Its 
ostensible c^use was the determina- 
tion of the farmers of Yorkshire to 
resist the demand of a thrave of corn 
from every ploughland, made by the 
warden of the hospitaj of ^t. Leo- 
nard's. The thrave had been paid 
since the time of King Athelstan ; 
and at the beginning of the last reign, 
when it had been withheld by some, 
was confirmed to the hospita \ by act 
of parliament ;* now, howevci^ when 
the officers attempted to hrry its 
value by distress, the peasants flew 
to arms, chose for their leader Bobert 
Hilyard, commonly called Eobin of 
Bedesdale, and threatened to march 
to the south, and reform the abuses 
of government. The citizens of York 
were alarmed by the approach of 
fifteen thousand insurgents ; but the 
earl of Northumberland, Warwick's 
brother, to prevent the destruction 
of the city, attacked and defeated 
them with considerable slaughter. 
Their leader was executed on the 
field of battle. 

3. This circumstance seems to 



the marriage of the princess Marearet with 
the duke of Bnreundy; a fourth tells us, 
from the mouth of Edward himself, that the 
king's suspicion of Warwick's fidelity arose 
from the secret conferences of that noble- 
man with Louis at Rouen ; and a fifth that 
Edward had made an attempt in the earl's 
house to violate the chastity of his niece of 
daughter. — Graflon, 439. See Cont. Hist. 
Croyl. 642, 66; Wyrcester, 504—610; Frag- 
ment, 299. According to the statement of 
the Spanish ambassador in the next reign 
(Ellis, 2nd ser. i. 152), the foreign princess 

froposed to Edward by Warwick, was 
sabella of Castile; she was then in her 
fourteenth year, and afterwards succeeded 
her brother Henry lY. on the throne. 



1 Stat, of Realm, ii. 217. 
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acquit one of the Nevilles from all 
share in the insurrection; yet his 
subsequent inactivity, and the con- 
duct of his two brothers, prove that, 
whatever were its original cause, they 
were wiUing at least to convert it to 
their own purposes. Northumber- 
land could, if he had pleased, have 
instantly extinguished the flame ; he 
carelessly looked on, till it grew into 
a general conflagration. The rebels, 
thougn repulsed, were neither dis- 
persed nor pursued ; and in the place 
of the leader whom they had lost, 
they found two others of more illus- 
trious name, and more powerful con- 
nections, the sons of the lords Fitz- 
hugh and Latimer— the one the 
nephew, the other the cousin-german 
of "Warwick. These young men, 
though nominally at the head of the 
army, in reality obeyed the commands 
of Sir John Conyers, an old and 
experienced officer. The claim of the 
hospital was now forgotten. Their 
avowed object was to meet the earl of 
Warwick, that with his advice they 
might remove from the king's coun- 
cils the "Wydeviles, the authors of the 
taxes that impoverished, and of the 
calamities that oppressed the nation. 
At the name of Warwick his tenants 
crowded from every quarter ; and in 
a few days the insurgents were said 
to amount to sixty thousand men.* 

On the first intelligence of the 
rising in Yorkshire, Edward had 



1 Daring this insurreotion reports of 
witchcraft were circulated against Jaoqnetta, 
the king's mother-in-law. She afterwards 
exhibited the following complaint to £dward|: 
** To the king, our sovereign lord, sheweth, 
and lamentably complaineth unto your 
highness jour humble and true liege woman 

Jaoqnetta, duchess of Bedford .that 

when she at all time hath and yet doth trulj 
believe on God according to the faith of 
holy church, as a true Christian woman 

ought to do, yet Thomas Wake, Esq 

hath cflHised her to be brought in a common 
noise and disclander of witchcraft through- 
out a great part of your realm, surmising 
that she should have used witchcraft and 
sorcery, insomuch as the said Wake caused 

4 



summoned his retainers ; and in the 
interval having visited the monas- 
teries in Suflfolk and Norfolk, fixed 
his head-quarters at the castle of 
Fotheringay. Here the advance of 
the insurgents, their increasing num- 
bers, and their menaces of vengeance, 
intimidated him. The whole popu- 
lation had been thrown into a ferment 
by the circulation of " bills of arti- 
cles," as they were called, under the 
double title of "complaints and peti- 
tions of the king's faithful commons 
and true subjects." It was com- 
plained that he had debased the coin, 
and raised fnoney by new and grie- 
vous impositions, by forced loans, and 
by heavy fines, the consequence of 
vexatious prosecutions, which within 
the last year only had amounted to 
more than 200,000 marks. But did 
he not possess the "livelihood" of 
the English crown, of the principality 
of Wales, of the duchies of Lancaster, 
Cornwall, and York, of the earldoms 
of Chester and March, and of the 
lordship of Ireland? How came it 
then that he could be in need of 
money P It was because he was sur- 
rounded by "seducious persons," who 
abused his generosity, and, by impo- 
verishing him, enriched themselves— 
the queen's father, her step-mother, 
her brother, the lord Audeley, Sir 
John Fogg, treasurer of the house- 
hold, and Herbert and Staflbrd, 
lately created earls of Pembroke and 

to be brought to Warwick at your last being 
there, sovereign lord " (he was then in the 
custody of Clarence, Warwick, and the 
archbishop), "to divers of the lords being 
there present, an image of lead made like a 
man-at-arms, containing the length of a 
man's finger, and broken in the middle, and 
made fast with a wire, saying that it was 
made by your said oratrice, to use with the 
said witchcraft and sorcery ; where she, nor 
none for her or by her, ever saw it, Ood 
knoweth." Of course her innocence was 
admitted by the king.— Bot. Pari. vi. 232. I 
have mentioned this, that the reader may see 
on what fHvolous grounds these accusations 
were brought, and how anxious the highest 
personages were to guard against them. 

G 
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DevoiL It was therefore the humble 
petitioa of his faithful oommona^ that 
he would call around him the lords 
of his blood, and the nobles of the 
realm ; and with their advice inflict on 
those sedudous persons that punish- 
ment which they deserved.* 

Ifrom Eotheringay Edward ad- 
vanced to Newark; but, alarmed at 
the difaffection which he observed on 
his march, he despatched letters 
written with his own hand to his bro- 
ther Clarenceii the earl of Warwick, 
and the archbishop, requesting them 
to hasten to him at Nottingham 
with the same retinue which usually 
attended them in time of peace. In 
the note to Warwick he added these 
significant words: *'and we do not 
believe that ye should be of any such 
disposition toward «#, as the rumour 
here runneth, oonsdering the trust 
and affection we bear you. And, 
cousin, ne think but ye shall be to us 
welcome." But these noblemen had 
no intention to abandon the cause for 
which they had fomented the insur- 
rection in the north. On the contrary, 
they summoned all their friends in 
Kent and the neighbouring counties 
to meet them in arms on the Sunday 
following at Canterbury, for the 
avowed purpose of proceeding in com- 
pany to the king, and laying before 
him the petitions of the commons.' 
To Edward there remained but one 
source of hope, the speedy arrival of 
the earls of Pembroke and Devon. 
The former, who had lately reduced 
the strong castle of Hardlough, was 
hastening with eight or ten thousand 
Welshmen to the aid of his sovereign; 
the latter followed with equal rapi- 
dity, leading a numerous body of 
archers, whom he had collected among 
the relainers of his family. They 

entered Banbury together, but quar- 
• »>« 

^ See copies of the bills in Mr. flalliwell's 
notes to Warkvrortb, p. 46. 

* The king's letters are in Fenn, ii. 40. 



relied in an evil hour about their 
quarters, and Pembroke, leaving 
Devon in possession, marched onwards 
to Edgeooat Lord Fitihugh, with 
the insurgentfli, was already in the 
neighbourhood. He did not sufier 
the opportunity to escape him^ but 
brought his whole force to bear on the 
Welshmen, who, separated from their 
friends, and without archers, offered 
an ea^y victory to the multitude of 
their enemies. Two thousand are 
said to have perished on the field of 
battle; Pembroke and his brother 
were taken and put to death. This 
defeat extinguished the hopes of 
Edward. He oould not find a man to 
draw the sword in his favour. The 
troops whom he had arrayed slipped 
away from their colours; and Us 
favourites sought for safety in con- 
cealment. But the earl Bivers, the 
queen's fkther, was discovered witii his 
son Sir John Wydevile in the forest 
of Deane, and the earl of Devon was 
taken by the commons of Somerset- 
shire at Bridgewater. All three were 
beheaded, by the order, it was said, of 
Warwick, more probably because their 
names occurred in the list of proscrip- 
tion appended to the petition of the 
king's true subjects.' 

4 The king's brother and the two 
Nevilles, having arrayed their parti- 
sans at Canterbury, proceeded in 
search of Edward, whom they found at 
Ohiey, plunged in the deepest distress 
at the defeat of Pembroke and the 
desertion of his army. At the first in- 
terview they approached him with all 
those expressions of respect which are 
due from the subject to the sovereign; 
and Edward, deceived by these ai>- 
pearanoes, fireely acquainted them 
with his suspicions and displeasure. 
But his imprudence was soon checked 
by the discovery that he was in reality 



The summons is in note to Warkworth. 
p. 48. 

» See Cont. Hist. Croyl. 643, 661 ; Fraff- 
ment, 300, 301 ; Warkworth, 6, 7; Stowe, 432. 
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their captive ; and he hastily accepted 
those excuses which it would have 
been dangerous to refuse. The few 
royalists who had remained with the 
king dispersed with the permission of 
Warwick. At his command the in- 
surgents returned to their homes 
laden with plunder; and Edward 
accompanied the two brothers to War- 
wick, whence, for greater security, he 
was removed to Middleham, in the 
custody of the archbishop.* 

England exhibited at this moment 
the extraordinary spectacle of two 
rival kings, each confined in prison, 
Henry in the Tower, Edward in 
Yorkshire. In such circumstances, 
Warwick may have hoped to place his 
son-in-law, Clarence, on the throne; 
but all his plans were defeated by the 
activity of the Lancastrians, who 
seized the opportunity to unfiirlthe 
standard of Henry in the marches of 
Scotland, under Sir Humphrey Ne- 
ville.' The conduct of the earl 
proved that the suspicions previously 
entertained of his acting in concert 
with the partisans of that monarch 
were groundless. He summoned all 
the lieges of Edward to oppose the 



^ Cont. Hist. Croyl. 643, 661. By modem 
writers the oaptmty of Edward nas been 
soomfitlly rejected. Home says it is con- 
tradicted by records. Carte and Henry 
pronounce it incredible and romantic. Bat, 
if it were, they should hare accounted for 
what in that case were more inconceivable, 
the mention which is made of it by almost 
every writer of the age, whether foreign or 
native, even by Commines (^iii. 4), who says 
that his received the principal incidents of 
JSdward's history from the mouth of Edward 
himself, and by the annalist of Groyland 
(661), who was high in the confidence of 
that monarch. Hume's arguments are, 
1. That the records in Bymer allow of no 
interval for the imprisonment of Edward in 
1470; and, 2. That it is not mentioned, as, 
if it had happened, it must have been, in 
the proclamation of Edward against Cla- 
rence and Warwick of the same year. But, 
in the first place, he has mistaken the date 
of tiie imprisonment, which was not in 1470, 
but in 1409 (ea sstate quae contin^ebat anno 
nono regis, qui erat annus Domini 14091. — 
Cont. Croyl. 651) ; and, in the second, the 



rebels ; but the summons was disre- 
garded, and men refused to fight in 
defence of a prince of whose fate they 
were ignorant. He therefore found 
it necessary to exhibit the king m 
public at York, having first obtained 
from him a grant of the office of jus- 
ticiary of South Wales, and of all the 
other dignities held by the late earl of 
Pembroke. From York he marched 
into the north, defeated the Lancas- 
trians, and conducted their leader to 
Edward, by whom he was condemned 
to lose his head on a scaffold. By 
what arguments or promises the king 
procured his liberty, we know not.^ 
A private treaty was signed: he 
repaired to the capital, accompanied 
hy several lords of the party ; and 1^ 
return was hailed by his own friends 
as little short of a miracle. A council 
of peers was now summoned, in which, 
after many negotiations, Clarence and 
his father-in-law condescended to 
justify their conduct. Edward with 
apparent cheerfulness accepted their 
apology, and a general pardon was 
issued in favour of all persons who 
had borne arms against the king fh>m 
the first rising in Yorkshire under 



proclamation ought not to have named it.* 
because it confines itself to the enumeration 
of those ojQTences only which had been com- 
mitted after the pardon j;ranted to them at 
Christmas, 1469. (Rot. Pari. vi. 233.} But 
there is a record wnich places the existence 
of imprisonment beyond a doubt, the attain- 
der of Clarence, in which the king enume- 
rates it among his oflfences ; ** as in jupartfng 
the king's royall estate, persone and life in 
ttraUe warde, putdng him thereby from all 
his Ubertie, aftre procurying grete commo* 
cions."— Bot. Pari. vi. 193. I mvy add- that 
in the records in Bymer for 1469 there is a 
sufficient interval of three months from the 
12th of May to the 17th of August, the very 
time assigned to the insurrection and im* 
prisonment. 

* Bir Humphrey had fled from the defeat 
at Hexham in 1464, and concealed himself 
during five years in a cave opening into the 
river Derwent. — ^Year-book, Ter. Pasch. 
4 Bd. IV. 20. 

s " By favre spache and promvse the 
kynge soapea oute of the Bisshoppes lumds.'* 
— WarkworUi, p. 7. 

O 2 
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Kobin of Kedesdale, to the time when 
they were dismissed by the earl of 
Warwick at Olney.* 

5. Elizabeth had not yet borne her 
husband a son, and though the eldest 
daughter was but four years old, 
Edward in this assembly asked the 
advice of the lords, how he should 
dispose of the young princess in mar- 
riage. For his own i)art,he wished 
to give her to George, the son of the 
earl of Northumberland, and pre- 
sumptive heir to all the three Nevilles. 
His choice was unanimously approved; 
and the young nobleman, that his 
rank might approach nearer to that 
of his intended bride, was created 
duke of Bedford. This extraordinary 
measure has been explained on two 
suppositions; either that the king, 
alarmed at the marriage between his 
brother and the daughter of War- 
wick, sought to raise up a new and 
opposite interest in the family; or 
that, as the price of his liberation, he 
had promised to give his daughter to 
this young man, the son of a brother 
who had never offended him, and the 
nephew of the two brothers who kept 
him in confinement. 

6. To those who were not in the 
confidence of the parties, their recon- 
ciliation appeared sincere. Por greater 
sccurily, a pardon for all offences com- 
mitted before the feast of Christmas 
was granted to Clarence and War- 
wick ; and in consequence of the 
restoration of peace within the realm. 



^ The account of Edward's escape which 
ia generally given is, that the archbishop 
allowed him to hunt, and that one day, 
while he was ernplojed in that exercise, he 
was carried off by his friends. — Hall, 203. 
That which I have given depends on the 
superior authority of the historian of Croj- 
land, who, while he considers the king's 
Hberation almost miraculous, yet asserts 
that it had the express consent of Warwick. 
FrsBter omnem spem pene miraculose non 
tarn evasit, quam de expresso ipsius oomitis 
consensu dimissus est (p. 551). Stowe men- 
tions Edward's promises, and that he re- 
mained at York till after the execution of 
8ir Humphrey Neville (p. 421). In Fenn j 



proposals were made to invade Prance 
in concert with the king's brother- 
in-law, the duke of Burgundy. The 
French ambassadors, who came over 
probably to learn the state of the 
different parties, were so much de- 
ceived, that Louis XI., in conse- 
quence of their representations, pub- 
lished an order to all his subjects 
to meet in arms on the first of May, 
that they might be in readiness to 
repel the threatened invasion.' Yet 
under this outward appearance of 
harmony, distrust and resentment 
festered in their breasts; and a sin- 
gular occurrence proved how little 
faith was to be given to the protes- 
tations uttered on either side. The 
archbishop had invited the king to 
meet Clarence and Warwick at; an 
entertainment which he designed to 
give at his seat at the Moor, in Hert- 
fordshire. As Edward was washing 
his hands before supper, John £at- 
cliffe, afterwards Lord Fitz-walter, 
whispered in his ear that one hun- 
dred armed men were lying in wait 
to surprise and convey him to prison. 
Without inquiring into the grounds 
of the information, he stole to the 
door, mounted a horse, and rode with 
precipitation to Windsor. His abrupt 
departure revived all the former dis- 
sensions ; fresh conferences were held 
at Baynard's castle, under the media- 
tion of Cecily, duchess of York, the 
king's mother; and a new reconci- 
liation was effected, equally insin- 

there is a letter without date, which I believe 
refers to this period. It relates the king's 
return from York to London in company 
with the archbishop, who, however, was not 
permitted to enter the capital with him, but 
ordered to remain at the Moor, his seat in 
Hertfordshire. The earl of Oxford, a Lan- 
castrian, was treated in the same manner. 
—"The king," adds the writer, "hath 
himself good lang[uage of the lords of Cla- 
rence and Warwick, and of mv lords of 
York and Oxford, saying they be his b-^st 
friends ; but his household men have other 
language, so that what shall hastily fall, I 
cannot say."— Fenn, i. 294. 
3 Monstrel. addit. p. 83. 
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cere with those which had preceded 
it.' 

7. During these conferences an in- 
surrection burst out in Lincolnshire, 
of which the king could at first 
discover neither the real object nor 
the authors. The inhabitants, pro- 
voked by the extortions of the officers 
of the household, rose in arms, chased 
Sir Eobert Burgh, a purveyor, out of 
the county, burnt his mansion, and 
pillaged his estates. This outrage, 
and the fear of punishment, bound 
them more strongly to each other, 
and emboldened Sir Robert Welles, a 
partisan of Warwick, and the real 
instigator of the rising, to place him- 
self openly at their head. The king 
commissioned several persons, and 
among them the duke and earl, to 
levy troops for his service; and be- 
fore he left London sent, for the lord 
Welles, father of Sir Robert, and for 
Sir Thomas Dymock, the champion, 
to appear before the council.* They 
wavered, obeyed the summons, then 
fled to a sanctuary, and afterwards, 
on a promise of pardon, repaired to 
the court. Edward insisted that Lord 
Welles should employ his paternal 
authority, and command his son to 
submit to the royal mercy; but the 
young man at the same time received 
letters from Warwick and Clarence, 
exhorting him to persevere, and 
assuring him of speedy and powerful 
aid. When the king had reached 
Stamford, and found that Sir Robert 
was yet in arms, he ordered, in viola- 
tion of his promise, the father and 
Dymock to be beheaded; and sent a 

1 Fragment, 302. Fab. 409. The author 
of the Fragment is singularly unfortunate 
m his dates. He places this incident in the 

J^resent year after Easter. Tet it is evident 
rom authentic records, and subsequent 
events, that if it happened at all, it must 
have happened before Lent. 

* Bym. xi. 653. Sir John Fasten in one 
of his letters says, '* My lord of Warwick, 
as it is supposed, shall go with the king into 
Linccdvksbire ; some mon ^ay that his going 



second summons to Sir Robert, who 
indignantly replied, that he would 
never trust to the perfidy of the 
man who had murdered his parent. 
This answer was, however, dictated 
by resentment and • despair. The 
king attacked the insurgents at 
Erpingham, in Rutlandshire : his 
artillery mowed down their ranks: 
their leaders were taken; and while 
the meaner prisoners were dismissed, 
Sir Thomas Delalaunde and Sir Robert 
Welles paid the forfeit of their lives. 
Their confessions show that the insur- 
rection had been got up at the instiga- 
tion of Clarence and Warwick, that a 
confidential emissary from the duke 
regulated the movements of the force, 
and that the avowed object was to 
raise Clarence to the throne in place 
of his brother Edward.* They had 
received orders to avoid an engage- 
ment, and to march into Leicester- 
shire ; but chance or mismanagement 
brought them into collision with the 
royalists, and their total defeat placed 
the leaders, Clarence and Warwick, 
in a most perplexing situation. They 
had purposed to join Sir Robert 
Welles on the morrow; now, unable 
to cope with the king, they advanced 
towards Yorkshire, having previously 
by proclamation ordered every man 
able to bear arms to join them, under 
the penalty of death.* The king was 
at Doncaster when they reached Es- 
terfield, at the distance of twenty 
miles ; and, having arrayed his forces, 
he sent Garter-king-at-arms to sum- 
mon them to appear before him, and 
dear themselves of the offences laid 



shall do good, some say that it doth harm." — 
Fenn, ii. 32. 

> Bot. Farl. vi. 144. "As the said Sir Robert 
Welles, Ac. have openl;^ confessed and 
showed before his said highness, the lords 
of his blood, and the multitude of his sub- 
jects attending upon him in his host at this 

time which they affirmed to be true at 

their deaths, uncompelled, unstirred, and 
undesired so to do.*^ — Ibid. p. 233. The 
confession of Sir Bobert is still extant.— ^ 
Ezcerp. Hist. 282. * Bot. Pari. Ti. 233. 
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to thdr oluurge. They immediately 
tamed to the west, and marched to 
Manchester, to solicit the aid of the 
lord Stanley, who had married the 
sister of Warwick. Want of prori- 
sions prevented the pursuit by the 
royal army, and Edward, hastening 
to York, published a proclamation, in 
whidi ho enumerated their offences, 
but exhorted them to return to their 
duty within a certain term, assuring 
them, that if they could yindicate 
their innocence, he would accept their 
justification with pleasure; and that 
if they could not, he would still 
remember that they were allied 
to him by blood, and had been 
once numbered amongst his dearest 
friends.* But at the same time he 
took from Clarence the lieutenancy 
of Ireland, and gave it to the earl of 
Worcester; restored to Henry Percy 
the earldom of Northumberland and 
the wardenship of the east marches, 
giving in compensation to Warwick's 
brother, who had held them ever 
since the ' battle of Towton, the 
barren title of Marquis Montague; 
and having learned that the fugitives, 
unable to corrupt the fidelity of the 
lord Stanley, had marched to the 
south, issued commissions to array 
the population of all the counties 
through which it was probable they 
would pass. From York he hastened 
to Nottingham; where, as the time 
allotted to them had expired, he 
declared them traitors, and having 
offered rewards for their apprehen- 
sion, continued his march with the 
greatest expedition.^ But they fled 
more rapidly than he could pursue, 
and had sailed from Dartmouth by 
the time that he had reached Exeter. 
A^i Southampton they made a bold 
attempt to out out of the roads a 
large vessel, the Trinity, belonging 

1 Ibid, and Fenn, ii. 36. 

s Ibid. Bym. 054—667. The reward was 
1002. per annum in land or 1,0002. in monej. 
HeiuM we may infer that land in this reign 



to the earl of Warwick; but were 
repulsed with considerable loss by the 
exertions of the lord Scales. Edward 
arrived in a short time ; and by his 
orders the prisoners made in the late 
action, about twenty in number, were 
delivered to Tiptoff, earl of Worces- 
ter, and earl constable, by whom they 
were condemned to be drawn, hanged, 
and quartered. But he was not satis- 
fied with the death of his victims. 
The indignities inflicted on their 
remains for the space of three weeks 
excited the execration of the people, 
and earned for Tiptoff himself the 
nickname of the Butcher.^ 

Warwick had intrusted the govern- 
ment of Calais to a gentleman of 
Oascony, named Yauclerc, a knight 
of the garter. To his dismay and 
astonishment the batteries of <he 
place opened upon him, as he at- 
tempted to enter. It waa in vain 
that he sent an officer to remonstrate. 
Yauclerc, acquainted with the recent 
transactions in England, had resolved 
to play a deep, but, he trusted, a 
secure game. To Warwick he apolo- 
gized for his conduct, by informing 
him that the garrison was disaffected, 
and would, if he landed, infallibly 
betray him. At the same time he 
despatched a messenger to Edward 
with assurances of his loyalty, and 
his determination to preserve so im- 
portant a fortress for his sovereign. 
What impression his reasons made on 
the mind of Warwick we know not ; 
but Edward rewarded Yauclerc with 
the government of Calais, and the 
duke of Burgundy granted him a 
pension of a thousand crowns. The 
fugitives, after some deliberation, 
steered their course towards Nor- 
mandy, captured every Flemish mer- 
chantman which fell in their way, and 
were received at Harfleur with dis- 

sold at ten years' purchase. 

» Warkworth, p. 9. Stowe, p. 422. Ille 
truz oarnifez, et horoinum de^latcur hor* 
ridns.— Notes to Warkworth, r. 69. 
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tinguished honours by the admiral of 
France.' 

Louis XL had hitherto espoused 
but faintly the cause of the house of 
Lancaster ; but he now saw the ad- 
vantages to be derived fh>m the arrival 
of Warwick and his friends, and or- 
dered them and their ladies to be 
provided with the best accommoda- 
tions in the neighbouring tcfwns. 
Clarence and the earl were invited 
to his court at Amboise and Angers, 
where they met Henry's queen, Mar- 
garet of Anjou. No two persons had 
ever inflicted more serious injuries on 
each other than the earl and that 
prinoees; but misfortune blunted the 
edge of their mutual hatred, and in- 
terest induced them to forget their 
past enmity. After a decent struggle, 
Margaret suff<^:^ her antipathy to be 
subdued by Warwick's oaths and the 
authority of Louis. The earl acknow- 
ledged Henry for his rightful sove- 
reign, and bound himself to aid her, 
to the best of his power, in her 
efforts to restore her husband to the 
throne. She promised on the gospels 
never to reproach him with the past, 
but to repute him a true and faithful 
suligect for the future. To cement 
their friendship, it was agreed that 
the prince, her son, should marry his 
daughter Anne ; and to lull the pro- 
bable discontent of Clarence, that in 
failure of issue by such marriage, the 
right to the crown should, on the 
death of the prince, devolve on the 
duke; and lastly, Louis in conse- 
quence of this reconciliation, engaged 
to furnish the aid which Warwick 
required for his projected expedition 
to England.' 

The only persons dissatisfied with 



1 Commines, iii. 4. Monstrel. addlt. 84. 

s Com. ibid. Hall, 206, 207. Frag. 304. 
Tiel. GoU. ii. 603. Mis, i. 132. Warkworth, 
11. That this marriage actually took place, 
is clear both from the testimony of our own 
historians, and from the order given by 
Louis that the city of Paris should recmve 
in pnbUo procession the queen of England 



this arrangement were Clarence and 
his consort. He had hitherto been 
induced to follow the councils of 
Warwick by the prospect of succeed- 
ing to his brother on the throne ; he 
now saw another clumant interposed 
between himself and the object of his 
ambition, and his chance of success 
made to depend on a distant and very 
uncertain contingency. His discon- 
tent was artfully fomented by the 
intrigues of a female agent. A lady 
in the suite of the duchess of Clarence 
had in the hurry of the flight been 
left in England, but was permitted to 
follow, in appearance through the 
attention of the king to his sister-in- 
law, in reality, that she might carry 
private instructions to the duke. I^e 
represented to that prince how unna- 
tural it was for him to fight against 
his brother, and to support the cause 
of a family, the prosperity of which 
must depend on the destruction of 
his own. ThoM suggestions were not 
lost on a mini' *^8ady predisposed to 
receive them ; and the duke, it is said, 
found the means to assure Edward, 
that when the occasioi should offer, 
he would prove himself « loyal subject 
and affectionate kinsman.' 

The conduct of that prince during 
this interval is a :aost inexplicable. 
If we except the execution of some, 
and the banishment of others, among 
the adherents of Warwick, he took 
no precautions to avert, made no 
preparations to meet, the approaching 
storm. His time was spent in gal- 
lantries and amusements ; the two 
brothers of Warwick were received 
into favour ; and one of them, the 
marquess Montague, was honoured 
with the royal confidence.^ In such 

avec son fils le prince de Galles et tafnnme 
fille dudit comte de Warrick, avec la femme 
dudit de Warrick mere de la femm« dudit 
prince de Galles. — Monst. Nouvelles Chro- 
niques, 35. ' Commines, iii. 6. 

* Though the archbishop was allowed to 
remain at the Moor in Hertfordshire, " ther 
was beleflfte with him dyrerse of the kynee's 
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circumstanoes, no man but the in- 
fatuated monarch himself entertained 
a doubt of the result, if Warwick 
should effect a landing. That noble- 
man had always been the favourite, 
his exile had made him the idol, of 
the people ; no ballad was popular in 
the towns and villages which did not 
resound his praise ; and every pageant 
and public exhibition made allusions to 
his virtues and his misfortunes. But 
if Edward was indolent, his brother- 
in-law, the duke of Burgundy, was 
active. He sent emissaries to Calais 
to watch the conduct of Vauclerc; 
complained to the parhament of Paris 
of the reception which had been given 
to his enemy ; sought by menaces and 
preparations of war to intimidate 
Louis; seized all the French mer- 
chandise in his territories as an in- 
demnity for the captures made by 
Warwick ; and despatched a powerful 
squadron to blockade the mouth of 
the river Seine. But the Burgundian 
ships were dispersed by a storm ; and 
the next morning the exiles, under 
the protection of a French fleet, left 
their anchorage, and steering across 
the Channel, landed without oppo- 
sition at Plymouth and Dartmouth.' 
The incautious Edward had been 
drawn as far as York by an artifice 
of the lord Fitzhugh, brother-in-law 
to Warwick, who pretended to raise a 
rebellion in Northumberland, and on 
the approach of the king, retired 
within the borders of Scotland.* Thus 
the southern counties were left open 
to the invaders. The men of Kent 
had risen in arms; in London Dr. 
Goddard preached at St. Paul's Cross 
in favour of the title of Henry VI.; 
Warwick proclaimed that monarch, 
ordered all men between sixteen and 
sixty to join his standard, and marched 

servantes," evidently to watch hia motions. 
-Fenn, ii. 48. 

» Commines, ibid. HaU, 207, 208. The 
duke of Burgnndy wrote to Edward with 
unusnal warmth on these subjects. Far St. 



with an army, which increased every 
hour, in a direct lino towards Not- 
tingham. The thoughtless king had 
affected to treat the invasion with 
his usua] levity; he was happy that 
his enemies had at last put themselves 
in his power, and trusted that the 
duke of Burgundy would prevent 
their escape by sea. But the delu- 
sion was soon dissipated. Very few 
of those whom he had summoned 
resoited to his quarters at Doncaster; 
and of these few, many took the first 
opportunity to depart. As he sat at 
dinner, or lay in bed, word was 
brought that Warwick continued to 
approach with the utmost expedition ; 
nor had he recovered from his sur- 
prise before a seoond messenger in- 
formed him that six thousand men, 
who had hitherto worn the white 
rose, had, at the instigation of Mon- 
tague, thrown away that device, and 
tossing their bonnets into the air had 
cried, "God bless King Harry." A 
battalion of guards was immediately 
despatched to secure a neighbouring 
bridge, and the king, after a short 
consultation with his friends, mount- 
ing his horse, rode without stopping 
to the town of Lynn. He found in 
the harbour an English ship and two 
Dutch brigs; and embarking in them 
with a few noblemen and about eight 
hundred followers, compelled the 
sailors to weigh anchor, and steer 
immediately for the coast of Holland. 
The fugitives were descried by a fleet 
of pirates from the Hanse Towns; 
and, to escape the pursuit of these 
unknown enemies, the king was com- 
pelled to run his vessel on shore. Ho 
landed near Alkmaar, was received 
with every token of respect by Gru- 
tuse, the governor of that province, 
and conducted by him to the Hague, 



George, says he in one of his letters, si I'on 
n'y poorvoid, a I'aide de Dieu j'y pourveoi- 
rai sans "vos oongi^ n'y vos raisons.— 4 pad 
Dnolos, ii. p. 11. 
* Fab. 500. Fenn, u. 48. 
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to meet the duke of Burp^ndy. Thus, 
by his presumption and inactivity, 
did Edward lose his crown, before he 
could strike one blow to preserve it.* 

Queen Elizabeth with her family 
had remained in the Tower; but 
perceiving that the tide of loyalty 
had turned in favour of Henry, she 
left that fortress secretly, and fled 
with her mother and three daughters 
to the sanctuary of Westminster, 
where she was shortly afterwards de- 
livered of a son.* Within a few days 
Clarence and Warwick made their 
triumphal entry into the capital. 
Henry was immediately conducted 
from the Tower to the bishop's palace; 
and thence walked in solemn proces- 
sion, with the crown on his head, to 
the cathedral of St. Paul's. His 
friends attributed his restoration to 
the undoubted interposition of 
Heaven ;® by foreign nations it was 
viewed with wonder, or treated with 
ridicule; to himself it is doubtful 
whether it proved a source of joy or 
regret. He had been the captive of 
Edward; he was now the slave of 
Warwick.* 

By a parliament summoned in the 
name of the restored king, Edward 
was pronounced an usurper, his ad- 
herents were attainted, and all acts 
passed by his authority were repealed. 
The next step was to ratify the con- 
vention of Amboise. An act of settle- 
ment entailed the crown on the issue 
male of Henry VI., and in default of 
suck issue, on the duke of Clarence 

1 Cont. Groyl. 654. CommiDes, iii. 6. 
Fragment, 306. Stowe, 422. Hall, 209. 
Edward i^fter bis restoration rewarded Gm< 
tuse with the earldom of Winchester, which 
that nobleman was induced to resign by 
Henry VII. 

s Stowe, 422, 423. Fenn, ii. 62. 

> Cont. Croyl. 654, who adds, though him> 
self a Yorkist, that the Lancastrians were 
at that period the more numerous party.— 
Ibid. 

* A foreigner writing on the subject to 
tbe cardinaf of Pavia, says : Ridebunt pos- 
keiri, credo, aut ut miracula mirabuntur, 



and the heirs of his body ; and ap* 
pointed that prince, with his father- 
in-law, protectors of the realm during 
the minority of Edward, the present 
prince of Wales. All the lords who 
had suffered for their attachment to 
the cause of Henry, recovered their 
titles and property; Clarence was 
made heir to his late father, Eichard 
duke of York, promoted to the lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, and in place of some 
manors, which had belonged to Lan- 
castrians, received other grants of 
equal, perhaps of superior value; 
Warwick reassumed his offices of 
chamberlain of England and captain 
of Calais, to which was added that of 
lord high admiral; his brother the 
archbishop was again intrusted with 
the seals ; and his other brother the 
marquess recovered the wardenship 
of the marches.^ But if the conquer- 
ors thus provided for themselves, it 
must be added in their praise that 
their triumph was not stained with 
blood. The only man who suffered 
was the earl of Worcester, whose 
cruelty in the office of constable has 
been already mentioned. "He was 
juged by such lawe as he dyde to 
other menne ;" but his remains were 
" buryede with aJle the honoure and 
worschyppe that his frendes ooude 
do."8 

To no one did this sudden revolu- 
tion afford greater satisfaction than 
to Louis of France. By his orders 
it was celebrated with public thanks- 
givings and rejoicings for three days, 

cum andierint tantum esse hujus comitis 
ingenium ut indomitam gentem tam facile 
regat, novos reges fecerit, his denuo pul* 
sis veteres revooarit, et ipse pulsus intra 
vertentem annum, multis intxa et extra 
regnum adversantibus, in idem regnum 
redierit, fto. — Hesdini, Oct. xi. 1470. Apud 
Raynal. eodem anno. 

* Cont. Croyl. 554. Eym. xi. 661—679, 
693—696, 699—705. When the proceedings 
of Henry's parliament were afterwards rp- 
pealed, it is probable that they were al»^r 
cancelled. Tner do not now appear en the 
rolls.— Hot. Pari. vi. 191. 

« Warkworth, p. 13. 
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and Margaret was reoehred at Paris 
with the same distmotion as a qaeen 
of France. To compliment Henry, 
a splendid embassy proceeded to 
London, and a treaty of peace and 
commerce for fifteen yean cemented 
the union between the two crowns.' 
The duke of Burgnndy, on the con- 
trary, found himself placed in a most 
distressing dilemma. Edward had fled 
to him and soUcited his aid. Ck>uld 
he refuse the brother of his consort ? 
The dukes of Exeter and Somerset 
had reached his court, and reminded 
him that he was descended fVom the 
same ancestor as Henry. Ck>uld he 
oontribute to dethrone a prince of 
his own blood ? By aiding Edward, 
he might provoke Henry to espouse 
the cause of Louis, who had already 
wrested fh>m him a rich and populous 
territory : hy refusing to aid him, he 
should expose himself to equal danger 
Arom the friendship between the two 
crowns. At last he adopted the 
crooked, but in this instance suc> 
oessful policy, of rejecting in public, 
while he favoured in private, the cause 
of the exile. By proclamation he 
forbade under severe penalties any of 
his subjects to lend assistance to 
Edward; in secret he made him a pre> 
sent of fifty thousand florins, ordered 
four large ships to be equipped for 
his use at Yere, in Holluid, and 
hired fourteen vessels firom the Hanse 
Towns to transport him from Flush- 
ing to England.' 

About the middle of Lent the 
hostile fleet was descried off the coast 
of Suffolk ; but the preparations which 
had been made, and the activity of a 
brother to the earl of Oxford, deterred 
it firom approaching the land. Con- 
tinuing his course to the north, Edward 

1 Bym. zi. 683, 600. 

s Oommines, iii. 6. He had 900 English 
and 800 Fleminni, *< with hange ennns,"— 
Warkworth, 18; Lei. Coll. ii. 608, "hande 
^anes." 



was driven l^a storm into the mouth 
of the Humber, and irith ten or fifteen 
hundred men disembarked at Baven- 
spur, the very place where Henry IV. 
landed to dethrone Bichard II. The 
hostility of the inhabitants induced 
him to imitate the disamulation and 
peijury of that monarch. He exhi- 
bited a pretended safe-conduct firom 
theearl of Northumberland; protested 
that he came not to claim the throne, 
but the inheritance of his late fiither, 
the duke of York ; wore in his bonnet 
an ostrich feather, the device ofEdward, 
the Lancastrian prince of Wales ; and 
ordered his followers to shout " Long 
live King Henry," in every village and 
town through which they passed. At 
the gates of York, and afterwArds on 
the altar of the cathedral, be was 
compelled to abjure on oath, in pre- 
sence of the corporation and clergy, 
all his pretensions to the crown.^ 
Such a reception was not calculated 
to flatter his hopes; but he had 
staked his life on the result; he 
resolved to press forward; and the 
boldness and decision which marked 
his conduct^ contrasted with the in- 
activity, timidity, and irresolution of 
his adversaries, will justify a suspicion 
that he possessed resources, and was 
encouraged by promises, of which 
others were ignorant. At Pontefiract 
lay the marquess Montague with all 
the forces which he could muster. 
Edward passed within four miles of 
the head-quarters of his adversary, 
and not a sword was drawn to im- 
pede or retard his progress.^ But the 
rivulet, as it rolled on, was swelled hy 
the accession of numberless streams ; 
at Nottingham the exile saw himself 
at the head of several thousand men ; 
and in his proclamations he assumed 

* So say the Lancastrian writers ; and I 
am inclined to believe them, though pro- 
mises and protestations are substituted in 
the place of oaths in the Historie of the 
arrival of Edward lY. bj one of his suite, 
p. 6. See Appendix H. * Fenn, ii. 63. 
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the tiileof king, and summoned every 
loyal subject to hasten to the aid of 
his soyereign. Clarenoe also threw 
off the mask. ' He had raised a nu- 
merous body of men under a com- 
mission from Henry ; he now ordered 
them to wear the white rose over 
their gorgets, and joined his brother 
near Coventry, where the earls of 
Warwick and Oxford had concen- 
trated their forces. Both the battle 
and the reconciliation, which Edward 
offered, were obstinately refused ; and 
the Yorkists directed their march 
with expedition to the capital, which 
had been intrusted to the care 
of the archbishop. That prelate 
already began to waver. In the 
morning he conducted Henry, deco- 
rated with the insignia of royalty, 
through the streets of the city; in 
the afternoon he ordered the recorder 
Urswick to admit Edward by a pos- 
tern in the walls. In his excuse it 
was alleged, that the party of the 
house of York had gained the as- 
cendancy among the citizens; that 
the richest of the merchants were 
he creditors of Edward; that his 
affability and gallantries had attached 
aumbers to his interests; and that 
the sanctuaries contained two thou- 
sand of his adherents, ready at a 
signal to uusheath the sword in his 
&vour. However that may be, the 
archbishop secured a pardon for him- 
self, and ruined the cause of his 
brothers.' Warwick and Montague 
followed their adversary, expecting to 
find him encamped before the capital ; 
but he, apprehensive of the Lan- 
castrians witibin its walls, immediately 
left it, and taking Henry with him, 
advanced to meet his pursuers. Cla- 

1 "He was doble (as men Buppose) to 
King Henry, and kept hjm at liondon, 
when he woold have beene at Westminster. 
He had lettres of King Edward to kepe 
King Henry out of Sanctuary."— Lei. Coll. 
ii. 603. He swore allegiance to Edward on 
the sacrament in the morning before the 
king left London for Bamet.— Rym. xi. 710. 



rence, who felt some compunction for 
the part which he had acted, sent to 
offer his services as mediator between 
his father-in-law and his brother. 
"Go and tell your master," replied 
the indignant earl, "that Warwidc, 
true to his word, is a better man than 
the false and peijured Clarence." 
He had appealed to the sword; he 
would admit of no other arbiter be- 
tween him and his enemies.' 

It was late on Easter-eve when the 
hostile armies met a little to the north 
of the town of Bamet. Warwick 
had already chosen his ground; 
Edward made his preparations dur- 
ing the darkness of the night; in 
consequence of which, he posted by 
mistake his right wing in fh)nt of the 
enemy's centre, while his left stretched 
far away to the west. But at day- 
break a fog of unusual density con- 
cealed fVom both parties their relative 
position ; and at five o'clock the king 
gave by trumpet the signal for battle. 
It lasted four or five hours, but is 
described to us as a succession of 
partial actions taking place in differ- 
ent parts of the field, as individual 
leaders espied through the mist an 
opportunity of assailing an opponent. 
Friends were repeatedly taken for 
foes ; and such rencontres excited on 
both sides suspicion of treason. The 
left wing of the Lancastrians, having 
no opponent in fh>nt, drew towards 
their centre: and accumulating in 
number trampled down the extreme 
right of the Yorkists, and pursued the 
fugitives through Bamet on the road 
to the capital From the same cause 
the Yorkists on the left gradually 
approached and reinforced their 
centre, where Edward was contend- 

Tet he was conunitted for a few dajn to the 
Tower, either to conceal his treason, or 
through mistrust. — Fenn, ii. 64. His pardon 
inolnms all offences committed oefore 
Easter-eve. — Bym. xi. 709. 

s Contin. CroyL 654. Speed, 881. Corn- 
mines, iii. 7. 
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ing with success against the utmost 
efforts of Warwick. On the earl's 
part; kia brother Montague had 
already fallen ; the duke of Exeter, 
though wounded only, had been left 
among the dead; and the earl of Ox- 
ford, whoso badge of a star with rays, 
so Uke to Edward's badge, a sun with 
rays, had exposed him to the attack 
of his own friends, had withdrawn in 
distrust with his corps of seven hun- 
dred men, from the field. On the 
other, the king had lost the lords Say 
and Cromwell, and the son of the 
lord Bemers, with many of his bravest 
knights. At last the welcome intel- 
ligence was brought to him that the 
body of Warwick had been found, 
lying near a thicket, breathless and 
despoiled of armour. This termi- 
nated the battle of Bamet, in which, 
according to some writers, the slain 
amounted to many thousands, though 
by one who was wounded in it, the 
number is reduced to ten or eleven 
hundred.* To Edward the death of 
Warwick was of greater importance 
than any victory. That nobleman by 
a long course of success had acquired 
the surname of the King-maker ; and 
the superstition of the vulgar believed 
that the cause which he supported 
must finally triumph. His body, 
with that of his brother Montague, 
was exposed naked for three days on 
the pavement of St. Paul's, and then 
deposited among the ashes of his 
fathers in the abbey of Bilsam. Ed- 
ward entered the city in triumph, 
remanded the unfortunate Henry to 
his cell in the Tower, and resumed 
the exercise of the sovereign autho- 
rity. But he was not long permitted 
to indulge in repose or festivity. He 
had fought at Barnet on the Sunday ; 
on the Friday he was again summoned 
into the field. Queen Margaret, who 
had been detained for weeks on the 

1 Fenn, ii. 64. For the battle compare 
The Hiatorie, p. 18—20, wi^ Warkworth, 
p. 19, 17. 



French coast by the state of the wea- 
ther, had at last embarked at Har- 
fleur ; but her hopes were again dis- 
appointed by the violence of the 
wind, and three weeks elapsed before 
she landed with a body of French 
auxiliaries at Weymouth. It was 
the very day of the battle of Bamet. 
She was hardly recovered from the 
fatigue of the voyage, when a mes- 
senger arrived with the fatal intel- 
ligence. AH her hopes were instantly 
broken : she sank to the ground in 
despair ; and as soon as she came to 
herself, hastened with her son for 
safety to the abbey of Cerne.' But 
the Lancastrian lor^s who still re- 
mained faithful to the cause induced 
her to quit her asylum, conducted her 
to Bath, and raised a considerable 
body of troops to fight under her 
banner. If this army could have 
joined that under the earl of Pem- 
broke in Wales, the crown might 
perhaps have been again replaced on 
the head of Henry. But the citizens 
of Gloucester had fortified the bridge 
over the Severn; and when she 
reached Tewksbury, Edward was 
already at hand with a more nume- 
rous force. The Lancastrians had 
intrenched themselves at Tewksbury 
in a strong position at the end of the 
towfi, covered on the back by the ex- 
tensive walls of the abbey, and having 
in front and on the sides a country 
so deeply intersected with dikes and 
hedges and lanes, that "it was a 
ryght evill place to approach, as 
oould well have been devysed." On 
the morrow, Edward commenced the 
attack with a heavy cannonade, which 
was returned with spirit. But it soon 
became evident that the king had the 
advantage in the number and weight 
of his guns, and the multitude of his 
archers, who poured showers of arrows 
within the intrenchments. Still the 

* Hiatorie, 32. It waa the cocntosa of 
Warwick who landed at Soathampfon and 
fled to the sanctuary of Beaolifta.— Ibid. 
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Lancastrians did not fUnch; and, 
after some time, the duke of Somer- 
set, with a chosen band, stole by a 
circuitous route to the top of an 
eminence, near the foot of which was 
stationed a corps commanded by the 
king in person. Suddenly they charged 
it in flank ; but fortunately for Ed- 
ward, two hundred spearmen, who 
had been detached to a neighbouring 
wood, obserring the movement, fell 
unexpectedly on the rear of the 
assailants, who were thrown into con- 
fusion, and fled for their lives. It 
may be that this failure disheartened 
the Lancastrians. The defence grew 
fainter every minute. Soon the banner 
of the duke of Gloucester, next that 
of Edward himself, waved within the 
intrenchment ; and Somerset, as we 
are told, suspecting the lord Wenlock 
of treachery, rode up to that noble- 
man, and at one stroke beat out his 
brains. The victory was now won. 
Of the prisoners the most important 
was the Lancastrian prince of Wales, 
who was taken to Edward in the 
field. To the question, what had 
brought him to England, he boldly 
and ingenuously replied, " To pre- 
serve my father^s crown and my own 
inheritance." The king, it is said, 
had the barbarity to strike the young 
prince in the face with his gauntlet ; 
Clarence and Gloucester, perhaps the 
knights in their retinue, despatched 
him with their swords.* Queen Mar- 
garet, with her daughter-in-law, and 
the ladies her attendants, had with- 
drawn before tho battle to a small 
reUgious house in the neighbourhood. 
They were afterwards discovered, 
and presented as prisoners to the 
king. 

1 Cont. Crorl. 65d. Hollinshed, 1340. 
Stowe, 424. Fabyan, 605. There may be 
exaggerations in the common accoont of 
the prince's death; bat I see no good 
reason to dispute Stowe's narrative : ** He 
smote him on the face with his gauntlet, 
and after his servants slew him." — Stowe, 
ibid. It is not contradicted hj the writers 
who say that tho Dtiuce fell " lu the war or 



It is probable that many of the Lan- 
castrian leaders might have escaped 
by flight, if they had not sought an 
asylum within the church. While they 
were triumphant, they had always 
respected the rights of sanctuary; 
and a hope was cherished that gra- 
titude for the preservation of his wife, 
his children, and two thousand of his 
partisans, would restrain Edward 
from violating a privilege to which he 
was so much indebted. But the 
murder of the young prince had 
whetted his appetite for blood. With 
his sword drawn he attempted to 
enter the church ; but a priest, in his 
sacerdotal garments, with the conse- 
crated host in his hand, met him at 
the door, and adjured him, in the 
name of his Bedeemer, to spare the 
lives of the fugitives. The promise 
was solemnly given ; the king pro- 
ceeded to the high altar, and a prayer 
of thanksgiving was offered up for 
the victory. This happened on the 
Saturday ; on Monday the duke of 
Somerset, the lord prior of St. John's, 
six knights and seven esquires, were 
dragged before the dukes of Glou- 
cester and Norfolk, condemned, and 
beheaded. But were they not under 
the protection of the royal promise ? 
So it is asserted by the Lancastrian 
writers. Edward's apologists pretend 
that, though the abbey church had 
not the privilege of sanctuary for 
men guilty of treason, the promise 
was faithfully observed, as far as 
regarded those who sought an asylum 
within its walls. The prisoners exe- 
cuted were those only who had con- 
cealed themselves in the abbey itself, 
or in the town.' 

There now remained but one person 

in the field," it is countenanced by those 
who say that he was taken, and afterwards 
slain : *' Such as abode handstroks were 
slayne incontinent, Edwarde called prince 
was taken fleeinge to the townward, and 
8la:Fne in the fielde."— Harl. MSS. 543. Hit- 
torie, p. 30. 

» Compare The Historic, p. 30, 31, with 
"Warkworth, p. 18. 
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whose life oould give uneasiness to 
£dward. As long as the son lived to 
daim the crown of his £ftther, the 
blood of Henry was not worth the 
shedding; but now that the young 
prince was no more, to remove the 
old king, was to remove the last 
temptation from his adherents, whose 
attachment to their ancient sovereign 
appeared to grow with the decline of 
his fortunes. Only a week had elapsed 
after the batUe of Tewksbury when 
the bastard of Faloonberg, who had 
been vice-admiral to Warwick, and 
commanded a fleet of adventurers^ 
made a bold attempt to liberate the 
royal prisoner from the Tower. Land- 
ing at Blackwall, and calling to his 
aid the commons of Essex and Kent, 
he advanced to attack the city, burnt 
Bishopsgate, and even won possession 
of Aldgate; but after a long and 
bloody contest was driven back to 
Stratford. Still he persevered; his 
followers were summoned to meet 



1 The bastard of Faloonberg was Thomas, 
natural son of William NeTille, Baron Fal- 
oonbergi and afterwards earl of Kent. On 
the death ot Henrj he submitted, and 
obtained a pardon for himself and his fol- 
lowers by the delivery to the king of his 
fleet of 4ff sail (Historie, p. 39). Bnt, 
though he had a charter of pardon, ne could 
not escape the Tengeance of the duke of 
Gloucester, by whose orders he ^^as be- 
headed in Yorkshire (Warkworth, 20). His 
head was fixed on London Bridge " looking 
Kentwards," on Sept. 28.— Fenn, ii. 82. 

* There are two contemporary writers by 
whom the death of Henry is mentioned, the 
Croyhuid hiatorian, and the narrator of the 
manner in which Edward recovered the 
erown (Harl. MSS. 643), both in the service 
of Bd ward, tlie one being a doctor of canon 
law, and member of his council, the other a 
person who saw much of what he states, 
*' and the residue knew by true relation of 
them that were present. Now the first 
employs language which not only shows his 
conviction Uiat Henry was murdered, but 
seems to hint that it was ordered, if not 
perpetrated, by one of the brothers. " Far- 
oat Deus, et spatium posnitentiss ei donet, 
qnicumque tam saorile^^as manus in christum 
X>omini ausus est immittere : unde et aeens 
tyrannit patiensque gloriosimartyristituum 
mereatur."— Con. Croyl. 666. The other 
states merely, as was stated by Edward's 
fiiends, that Henry died of <<pnre dis- 



him again on Blackhealh, and a 
second assault had been arranged, 
when the approach of Edward with 
his victorious army warned him to 
withdraw to his ships.' It is probable 
that this bold but unsuccessful at- 
tempt sealed the doom of the unfor- 
tunate captive. On the afternoon of 
Tuesday the conqueror made his 
triumphal entry into the capital; on 
that of Wednesday the dead body of 
Henry was exposed in St Paul's. To 
satisfy the credulous, it was reported, 
as had been formerly reported of 
Bichardll., that he died of grief. 
But though Edward might silence 
the tongues, he could not contnd the 
thoughts or the pens of his subjects ; ' 
and the writers who lived under the 
next dynasty not only proclaimed the 
murder, but attribute Uie black deed 
to the advicei, if not to the dagger, of 
the youngest of the royal brothers, 
Bichard duke of Oloucester.' From 
St. Paul's the body of Henry vras 

Eleasure and melancholy." It detracts, 
owever, frotn his credit, that he appears in 
other instances to have suppressea or dis- 
guised facts which bore hard on the charac- 
ter of his patron, particularly Edward's 
pejjnry at York, ana the murder of the 
prince after the battle of Tewksbury. 

' Mr. Lain^, in his dissertation at the end 
of Henry's hutory (xii. 393), undertakes io 
acquit Bichard of the murder of Henry, on 
the ground that he did not die at the time 
assigned, but much later. The proof is, 
that, as Malone observes (Shakspeare, xi. 
663), "it appears on tfca face of tne public 
accounts allowed in the Excbe^uer ior the 
maintananoe of Heiiry YI. and his numerous 
attendants in the Tower, that he lived till 
the twelfth of June, twenty-two days after 
the time assigned for his pretended assassi- 
nation." These accounts are to be found 
in Bym. zi. 712. But they afford no proof 
that Henry lived till the 12th of June. The 
latest date of any particular charge is that 
of William Sayer for the maintenance of 
Henry and ten fi;uards for a fortnight, be- 
ghining the lltn of May, and oi course 
ending on the day on which the king is said 
to have been buried. The mistake arises 
from this, that Malone has taken the day of 
t^ month on which the accounts were 
allowed at the Exchequer, for the day on 
which the expenses ceased ; which is so far 
from being the case, that it even belongs to 
a different year, 1472, and not 1171; aa 
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eonveyed by water for interment at 
Ghertsey, under a guard of soldiers, 
belonging to the garrison of Calais.* 
By the friends of the house of Lan- 
oast^ the deceased monarch was 
revered as a martyr. It was soon 
whispered that miracles had been 
wrought at his tomb, and Bichard 
III^ apprehensive of the impression 
which such reports might make on 
thepublio mind, removed his bones 
from Chertsey to Windsor. Henry 
YII. placed, or intended to place, 
Ijiem among the tombs of his ances- 
tors in Westminter Abbey.' 

Before I proceed witii the reign of 
Edward, it may not be amiss to 
notice the history of the surviving 
adherents of Henry.— 1. Margaret 
was confined first in the Tower, 
afterwiurds at Windsor, and lastly at 
Wallingford, with a weekly allowance 
of five marks for the support of 
herself and her servants. After a 
captivity of five years, she was ran- 
somed by Louis of France, and closed 
her eventful life in 1482 in her own 
country. 2. Henry Holand, duke of 
Exeter, and great-grandson of John 
of Ghent by his second daughter 
Elizabeth, had been severely wounded 
in the battle at Bamet, but was con- 
veyed by one of his servants firom the 
field to the sanctuary at Westminster. 
It was expected that he would obtain 
his pardon through the influence of 
his wife Anne, the eldest sister of 
Edward. But that lady solicited and 
obtained a divorce in 1472, and mar- 
ried Sir Thomas St. Leger. The 
duke was at the time in the custody 



appears from the two next aoooontB, which, 
though allowed on the 24th of June, refer 
to ezpenaes in September and October of 
1471.— See them in Rym. zi. 713, 714. 

I See the Pell Rolls. 495, 496. 

* Boos. 217. R^m- ziii. 103. Pope Julias 
in his brief says oi Henry's death, ante diem 
facto, ut oreditur, SBmiuoram, debitum na- 
tune persoMt— and of the translation of his 
body, that it was made by the same asmuli 
qutk mente duoti, iimoratur. — Ibid. But 
Memry TIL gires the reason mentioned 
Oyrr.?.— Wilk. Con. iii. 963. 



of the king, with the weekly allowanoe 
of half a mark ; the next year his dead 
body was found floating in the sea 
between Dover and Calais.' 3. Vero, 
earl of Oxford,* had escaped into 
Scotland, and thence into France; 
but disdaining a life of indolence, he 
collected a small squadron of twelve 
sail, swept the narrow seas, kept the 
maritime counties in perpetual alarm, 
and by firequent captures enriched 
himself and his followers. With 
about four hundred men he sur- 
prised the strong fortress of Mount 
St. Michael in Cornwall, whence he 
made repeated inroads into the 
neighbouring counties, receiving sup- 
plies from the friends of the bouse 
of Lancaster, and wreaking his ven- 
geance on those of the house of York. 
By Edward's command. Sir Henry 
Bodrugan besieged the mount; but 
his fidelity was suspected ; and he was 
superseded by Bichard Fortescue, 
sheriff of Cornwall. The new com- 
mander had been a Lancastrian and 
a friend ; he had recourse to promises 
and persuasion ; and the earl, appre- 
hensive of the treachery of his own 
men, surrendered the place on con- 
dition that his life and the hves of 
his followers should be spared, with 
the exception of the lord Beaumont 
and Sir Bichard Laumarth. During 
eleven years he was confined a close 
prisoner in the castle of Hamme, in 
Picardy; while his countess, the sister 
to the great Warwick, was compelled 
to support herself by the profits of 
her needle and the secret presents of 
her friends.* 4 Though the arch- 

* Stowe, 426. Fabyan, 663. 

* His father and elder brother had been 
executed 26th Febmarr, 1462, for corre- 
sponding with Queen Margaret after the 
battle of Towton.— Frag, wl finem Sprot. 
Wyroest. 402. 

fi^ Stowe, 426. Lei. Col. u. 608, 609. 
Fenn, ii. 133, 139, 142, 156. Bot. Pari. ti. 
149. ^ He escaped firom Hamme with the 
oonniTanoe of the governor, who had been 
bribed by the earl of Bichmond ; and we 
shall meet with him again fighting ^sto 
riously for the hoa86>of Lancaster. 
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bishop of York had rendered the king 
many services, Edward did not feel 
easy on his throne as long as a Neville 
remained at liberty. They had hunted 
together at Windsor; and the king in 
return promised to hunt with the 
prelate at the Moor in Hertfordshire. 
The most magnificent preparations 
were made for his reception; all the 
plate, which the archbishop had se- 
creted since the death of his brothers, 
had been collected ; and the principal 
nobility of the neighbourhood were 
invited to partake of the entertain- 
ment. But Edward sent for him to 
Windsor, and arrested him on a charge 
of having lent money to the earl of 
Oxford. The revenue of his bishopric 
was seized ; his plate confiscated ; his 
mitre converted into a crown; and 
his jewels divided between the king 
and the prince of Wales. The prelate 
lingered in prison for three years, 
partly in England and partly in 
Guisnes, and did not recover his 
liberty till a few weeks before his 
death, in the year 1476. 5. The earl 
of Pembroke, the uterine brother of 
Henry, with his nephew the young 
earl of Brichmond, escaped from his 
town of Pembroke, in which he was 
besieged, took shipping at Tenby, and 
was driven by a storm on the coast 
of Bretagne. The king, as if he had 
foreseen the severe revenge which 
that young prince was destined to in- 
flict on the house of York, employed 
both solicitations and promises to 
have the uncle and nephew delivered 
into his hands. But the duke Francis, 
though he stood in need of the assist- 
ance of Edward, refused to betray 
the exiles. On one occasion, indeed, 
his resolution was shaken by the offer 
of the English king to give him his 
daughter with a princely portion in 
marriage, and his promise at the same 
time to do no injury to the captives. 
In consequence, Francis delivered 
iUQ, the young earl of Eichmond, 
to Edward's messengers ; but his con- 



science immediately smote him, and 
distrusting the intention of the king, 
he took the earl from them before 
their embarkation at St. Malo. From 
that time the two fugitives remained 
with him in a sort of honourable con- 
finement during the reign of Edward; 
the reader will see them again in 
England under that of his successor.* 
6. Of the other partisans of the house 
of Lancaster, the principal, as soon as 
their hopes were extinguished by the 
death of Henry and his son, conde- 
scended to implore the clemency of 
Edward; and that prince, having no 
longer a competitor to fear, listened 
with greater attention to their peti- 
tions. Hence in the next parliament 
several attainders were reversed in fa- 
vour of persons whose services might 
prove useful,orwhose influence was too 
inconsiderable to make them subjects 
of jealousy. Of these I may mention 
two. Dr. Morton, parson of Blokes- 
worth, and Sir John Fortescue, lord 
chief justice, who had both been pre- 
sent in the fleld of Towton, and both 
been attainted by act of parUament. 
In their petitions to Edward they use 
nearly the same expressions. " They 
are as sorrowful and repentant as any 
creatures may be, for whatever they 
have done to the displeasure of the 
king's highness ; and protest that they 
are and ever will be true liegemen 
and obeissant subjects to him their 
sovereign lord." Acquainted with the 
talents of Morton, Edward had al- 
ready granted to him a pardon, and 
made him keeper of the rolls. Soon 
afterwards he preferred him to the 
bishopric of Ely. His attachment to 
the sons of his benefactor earned 
for him the enmity of Richard III.; 
and to his counsels were afterwards 
ascribed the deposition of that usurper, 
and the termination of civil discord, 
by the union of the two roses in the 
marriage of Henry VII. with the 

1 Com. T. 13. Stowe 426« 
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princess Elizabeth. Sir John For- 
lescue had accompanied Margaret 
and her son during their exile, had 
received from her the office of chan- 
cellor, and iivas intrusted by her with 
the education of the young prince. 
While he was with Henry in Scot- 
land he had written a treatise in proof 
of the claim of the house of Lancaster, 
against that of the house of York. 
But he could support with equal 
ability either side of the question, 
and after the death of Henry wrote 
a second treatise in proof of the 
claim of the house of York, against 
the claim of that of Lancaster. 
The latter seems to have been re- 
quired as the price of his pardon. In 
his petition he assures the king, "that 
he hath so clearly disproved all the 
arguments that have been made 
against his right and title, that now 
there remaineth no colour or matter 
of argument to the hurt or infamy of 
the same right or title by reason of 
any such writing ; but the same right 
and title stand now the more clear 
and open by that any such writings 
have been nmde against them.''^ 



1 SeeBot. Farl.Ti.26,69. He maintained 
in his first work that Fhilippa, daughter of 
Lionel duke of Clarence, tlurongh whom the 
house of York claimed, had never been 
acknowledged bj her father ; in the second, 
that she was his legitimate child and heir. 
See extracts from treatises in " The Here- 
ditary Bight Asserted," p. 234, 235 ; and 
App. i. ii. taken from the Cotton MS. Otho, 
B. il — But the most important of the works 
of this learned judge is his tract De Laudi- 
bus Legum An^se, which he wrote in exile 
for the instruction of the young prince who 
was murdered after the battle of Tewks- 
bury. He informs his royal pupil that the 
English is not an absolute but a limited 
monarchy. In the former, which is the 
offspring of force and conquest, the will 
of the prince is the law; in the latter, 
which arises from the free election of men 
for their own safety and convenience, the 
king can neither make laws nor take the 
goods of his subjects without their con- 
sent (c. 9, 12, 13, 14). Of the superior 
advantages of the latter the prince could 
have no doubt, if he would contrast the 
situation of the lower classes in his own 
country with that of similar classes in 



Thus, after many a bloody field, 
and the most surprising vicissitudes 
of fortune, was the head of the house 
of York seated on the throne of Eng- 
land, apparently without a competitor. 
His eldest son, who had been born in 
the sanctuary during his exile, and 
had also been named Edward, was 
now created prince of Wales and earl 
of Chester, and was recognised as 
the heir-apparent in a great council 
of peers and prelates.' The partisans 
of the house of Lancaster had no 
leader in England ; the marauding 
expeditions of the earl of Oxford had 
become subjects of ridicule rather 
than terror; and the king was re- 
lieved from all apprehensions on the 
part of Scotland by the promising 
state of his negotiations with that 
kingdom.^ His chief disquietude arose 
from the insatiate rapacity of his 
brothers, the dukes of Clarence and 
Gloucester. The inmiense property 
of the late earl of Warwick had been 
derived from two sources^ the inheri- 
tance of his father the earl of Salis- 
bury, and the possessions of his wife 
Anne, the heiress to the noble and 



France. He would find that the English 
were better clothed, better fed, and enjoyed 
in greater abundance the comforts of life 
(c.35, 36). Be then proceeds to give th. 

f>reference to the English before the Boman 
aw : 1. Because the trial by jury is supct. 
nor to that by witnesses ; and to a question 
from the young Edward, why then other 
nations do not adopt it, he replies, that they 
cannot, because in no other country are 
there to be found such numbers of substan- 
tifd yeomen, qualified to serve as jurors; 
for peijury in a juror was punished with the 
forfeiture of all property real and personal ; 
and if one might be willing to risk this, the 
others would not (567) ; 2. Because it bas- 
tardizes the issue bom before wedlock, 
whereas the civil law leeitimates it ; 3. Be- 
cause it makes the child of the same con- 
dition as the father, not as the mother; 
4. Because it refuses the guardianship of 
orphans to those who by law would succeed 
to their estates, &c. This treatise is de- 
serving of attention, because it shows what 
notions prevailed at that period respecting 
the nature of the English constitution, and 
the liberties of the subject. 
* Bym. xi. 713. » Ibid. 718, 733, 748. 
H 
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opulent femily of Beauohamp. Cla- 
rence, who had married Warwick's 
eldest daughter, grasped at the whole 
succession; Gloucester proposed by 
marrying the younger, the relict of 
the prince of Wales slain at Tewks- 
bury, to claim for himself a pro- 
portionate share. To defeat the 
project of his brother, the former 
concealed the widow from the pursuit 
of Gloucester ; but afber some months 
she was discovered in London in the 
disguise of a cook-maid, and for 
greater security was conducted to the 
sanctuary of St. Martin's. Clarence 
could not prevent the marriage ; but 
he swore that Gloucester ** should not 
part the hvelihood with him.** The 
king endeavoured to reconcile the two 
brothers. They pleaded their cause 
repeatedly before him in council ; 
arbitrators were appointed; and at 
length an award was given, which, 
aifter assigning her portion to Anne, 
left the rest of the property to 
Isabella, the eldest sister.' All this 
while the countess their mother was 
living, and to her belonged by law the 
possessions of her late brother and 
father, with the dower settled on her 
by her husband.* But her interests 
were disregarded. By act of parlia- 
ment it was determined that the 
daughters should succeed as if their 
mother were dead ; that, if either of 
them should die before her husband, 
he should continue to ei^oy her por- 
tion for the term of his natural life ; 
and that, if a divorce should be pro- 
nounced between Biichard and Anne, 
Biichard should still have the benefit 
of this act, provided he should marry, 

^ Fenn, ii. 90. Dnring this cmarrel Sir 
John Faston writes thus:— "The woild 
seems qneasy here. For the most part that 
be about the king, have sent hither for their 
harness ^urmoon. It is said for certain, 
that the anke of Olarence maketh himself 
big in that he can; showineas [if] he^wonld 
bat deal with the dnke oi Olonoester; bat 
the king intended to be as big as they both. 
Some men think that ander this Uiere shoald 
be some other thing intended, and some 



or do his endeavours to marry, her 
again.' Still the two brothers were 
not secure. To preclude any daim 
from the son of the marquess Mon- 
tague, Warwick's brother, it was 
enacted that Clarence and Glouces- 
ter, and their heirs, should enjoy 
certain lands, the former property of 
the earl, as long as there should exist 
any msJe issue of the body of the 
marquess. By these acts of parlia- 
ment, and the grant of different 
honours and emoluments, the de- 
mands of the royal brothers were 
satisfied; but a secret hatred had 
been -kindled in their breasts, which 
was ready to burst forth on the first 
and most trivial provocation.^ 

Being at length relieved from all 
cause of disquietude at home, Edward 
turned his attention to the concerns 
of foreign powers. Louis, king of 
France, and Charles le T^m^raire, 
duke cf Burgundy, had long been 
implacable enemies. The latter, with 
his ally the duke of Bretagne, soUcited 
Edward to prosecute the ancient claim 
of the English monarchs to the French 
crown. Gratitude for the services 
which he had received from his 
brother-in-law, the desire of punish- 
ing Louis for the succours which he 
had frimished to the house of Lan- 
caster, and above all, the benefit of 
employing in a foreign war those 
who, from their former attachments, 
might be inclined to cabal against his 
government, induced him to lend a 
willing ear to the project. Alliances, 
offensive and defensive, were con- 
cluded between him and the two 
dukes ; the partition of their expected 

treason conspired ; so what shaU fall, can I 
not say."— Ibid. 127. April 13, 1473. 
^ * She had been in the sanctuary of Bean- 
liea, till she was removed to the north in 
Jane, 1473, by Sir John Tyrrell. Bdward 
had assented to it, bnt Olarence was di» 
nleased 

s Bot! Parl.Ti. 100, 101. Thtu sayi ^o 
Continoator ffist. Croyl., Param ant nihiJ 
vera domine relictom est (p. BSfL 667). 

* Rot. Pari. vi. 124. 
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conquests was arranged ; and the re- 
spective quotas, with the payment of 
«their troops, were satisfactorily set- 
tled. Erance, according to these 
treaties, would have been divided 
into two independent states; of which 
one, comprehending the northern and 
eastern provinces, would have be- 
longed to the duke of Burgundy 
without any obligation of fealty or 
homage ; the other would have been 
possessed by Edward as undoubted 
heir to the ancient monarchsJ The 
king found the nation willing to em- 
bark in the romantic undertaking; 
the clergy, the lords, and the com- 
mons, separately granted him a tenth 
of their income ; and the parUament, 
which, with different prorogations,- 
continued to sit during two years and 
a half, voted supply upon supply with 
imprecedented rapidity.' But an ad- 
ditional aid was obtained by the king's 
own ingenuity. He assumed the tone 
of a sturdy beggar, called the more 
wealthy of the citizens before him, 
and requested firom each a present 
for the relief of his wants. No one 
presumed to reject the prayer of his 
sovereign ; and considerable sums 
were thus procured from the shame, 
the hopes, or the fears of the donors. 
Preceding monarchs had repeatedly 
borrowed on their own security, or 
that of the parliament ; Edward was 
the first who demanded presents, and 
facetiously termed the money which 
he had extorted a benevolence.^ We 
may believe that the sums collected 
from these different sources exceeded 
the treasures amassed by any of his 
predeccissors ; but it is plain that the 
historian was not possessed of the gift 
of prophecy, when he asserted that 



1 Bym. zi. 804—814, and transoript for 
l^ew Bym. 76, 76. 
> Boi Pari. Ti. 3—163. 

* Inandita impomtio mimerifl, Qt per be- 
neyolentiam qoisque daret quod Teliet, imo 
▼eriiu quod nollet.— Gout. Croyl. 668. 

* Ad eas summas, qnamm somnuB neqne 



they would never be equalled on any 
subsequent occasion.^ 

Though Europe had long resounded 
with the report of these preparations, 
from some accident or other the 
threatened expedition was annually 
postponed. Edward, however, im- 
proved the delay to secure the friend- 
ship of the king of Scots. His com- 
missioners offered ample indemnity 
for all injuries sustained by the Scot- 
tish merchants; the long truce was 
reciprocally confirmed; a marriage 
was contracted between the duke of 
Bothsay, the eldest son of James, and 
Cecily, the second 'daughter of Ed- 
ward, and the portion of the princess 
was fixed at twenty thousand marks, 
to be paid by equal instalments in 
ten years ; a mode of payment which, 
by making the king of Scots the pen- 
sioner, attached him to the interests 
of. the king of England.' At length 
Edward proceeded to Sandwich; his 
a^rmy, consisting of fifteen hundred 
men-at-arms, and ten times that 
number of archers, was transported 
to Calais, and Charles duke of Bur- 
gundy was invited, according to the 
treaty, to join the king with his 
troops. But that prince, who had 
already wasted his resources in a 
romantic and unsuccessful expedition 
into Germany, arrived in the English 
camp with a slender retinue, and 
offered the best apology in his power 
for his inability to fulfil his engage- 
ments. Edward accompanied him to 
Peronne, where his chagrin was aug- 
mented by the jealousy with which 
Charles excluded the English from 
the town. Thence a detachment was 
sent to occupy St. Quintin's, but the 
constable of St. Pol, who had been 



antea yisn, n.eqne in fhtomm de veiiaimili 
dmul videndae sunt. — Ibid. He TOt from 
the lord mayor 30Z., firom each alderman 
20 marks, or at least 102., and firom the 
wealthiest commoners 4l» lis. 8d., or the 
"wages of half a man for the year." — Fab. 
664. • Bym. zi. S91^r832. 
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represented as au ally, fired on it 
from the walls. The king could no 
longer chock the expression of his 
disappointment; and the duke de- 
parted with a promise to return in a 
short time at the head of a numerous 
army. 

From Sandwich, in conformity with 
the laws of chivalry, Garter king-at- 
arms had been despatched to Louis, 
to make a formal demand on the 
French crown. The monarch heard 
him with composure, took him into 
his closet, epcpressed much esteem for 
the character of Edward, and a sin- 
cere desire to live in amity with so 
illustrious a prince. He then put 
three hundred crowns into the hands 
of the herald, and promised him a 
thousand more on the conclusion of 
peace. Won by his liberality and 
apparent confidence. Garter advised 
him to apply to the lord Howard or 
the lord Stanley, as ministers averse 
from war, and bdgh in the favour of 
their sovereign. Louis immediately 
dismissed him, and prepared to avail 
himself of the information.' 

While Edward lay in his camp 
near Peronne, ruminating on the 
unaccountable conduct of the Bur- 
gundian, a French herald addressed 
himself to the lords Howard and 
Stanley, and solicited an introduction 
to the king. Being admitted, he 
assured Edward that Louis had never 
entertained the slightest hostility 
against him personally; and that if 
he had lent assistance on one occasion 
to the.earl of Warwick, it had been 
solely through his hatred to the duke 
of Burgundy ; he insinuated that the 
friendship pretended by Charles was 
hollow and insincere; that he nad 
allured the English into France for 
his own individual advantage, and 
that he would desert them as soon as 
he could obtain better terms for him- 
self; and then added, that, with a 

. . * Com. ir. c. 6—7. 



little forbearance on each side, it 
would be easy for two princes, who 
mutually esteemed each other, to ^ 
prevent the effusion of Christian 
blood, and agree to an accommodation 
equally beneficial to their subjects. 
By Edward, discontented as he wa?, 
the suggestion was received with 
pleasure. He convoked a council of 
officers, and a resolution was taken 
that the king should return with his 
army to England, if Louis would 
consent to pay to him in the course of 
the year seventy-five thousand crowns ; 
to settle on him an annuity for life 
of fifty thousand more ; to conclude a 
truce and commercial intercourse 
between the two nations for seven 
years ; and to marry his eldest son to 
Edward's eldest daughter; or in the 
event of her death, to her sister Mary, 
who at the age of puberty should be 
conveyed to France at the expense of 
Louis, and receive from him an 
annual income of sixty thousand 
francs. The motives assigned by the 
members for this resolution are, the 
approach of winter, the poverty oi 
the treasury, and the insincerity of 
Duke Charles ; ' but to these must be 
added the presents which Louis dis- 
tributed among the royal favourites, 
and the prospect of a supply of money, 
an object of high importance to a 
voluptuous and indigent prince. Com- 
missioners on both sides were ap- 
pointed to meet at a neighbouring 
village. Louis assented to every 
demand; and in addition, it was 
agreed that Margaret of Anjou should 
be set at liberty on the payment of 
fifty thousand crowns; and that all 
differences between the two kings 
should be submitted to four arbitra- 
tors, the cardinal of Canterbury and 
the duke of Clarence on the part of 
Edward, the archbishop of Lyons and 
the count of Dunois on the part of 
Louis, who should be bound to pro- 

» Eym. xu. 14, 16. 
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nounce their award within the course 
of three years.^ As soon as these 
conditions had heen mutually ex- 
changed, a bridge was thrown across 
the Somme at Ficquigny near Amiens, 
on which were erected two lodges, 
separated from each other by a grat- 
ing of wood. Here the monarchs 
met each other, shook hands through 
the grating, and swore on the Missal 
to oberve their engagements. They 
then entered into familiar conver- 
sation; and Louis incautiously in- 
vited his new acquaintance to Paris. 
Edward, eager in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, did not refuse ; and it required 
all the address of the French monarch 
to postpone the intended visit to an 
indeterminate period. The English 
kings, he afterwards observed to his 
confidants, had been too much in 
the habit of visiting France ; he liked 
them best on their own side of the 
water.' 

All the immediate conditions of the 
treaty were faithfully performed. Ed- 
ward received the money on the 
, appointed day, and instantly com- 
menced his march to the coast; the 
truce was published, and prolonged 
for one year after the death of either 
king; the annual pension, and the 
sum stipulated for the ransom of 
Queen Margaret, were carefully paid; 
Edward resigned all power over that 
princess as his captive, and Louis 
bound himself never to make any 
demand in her favour ; and she her- 
self, after she was delivered to the 
French commissioners at Kouen, 
signed a formal renunciation of all 
her rights as queen dowager of Eng- 
land.^ Each king congratulated him- 
self on the issue of the expedition. 
Edward had not only filled his coffers, 
but had insured for himself an annual 
supply of money ; Louis, at' an expense 
comparatively small, had escaped 

1 Rym. xu. 15-21 ; xii. 52. 

3 Com. iv. 5—10. Addit. to Monstrel. 51. 

» Bym. zii. 21. Du TiUet, 146. Archives 



fh)m a dangerous war, and had con 
verted a powerful enemy into a faith 
ful ally. To secure this advantage ht 
had purchased the services of many 
in the English council, who did not 
hesitate to copy the example of their 
sovereign. The lord Hastings, Ed* 
ward's principal favourite, and the 
chancellor, accepted annual pensions 
of two thousand crowns each; and 
twelve thousand more were yearly 
distributed among the marquess of 
Dorset, the lords Howard and Cheney, 
Sir Thomas Montgomery, Thomas 
St. Leger, and a few others. Most of 
these were not ashamed to recognise 
themselves as pensioners of the king 
of France ; the lord Hastings alone, 
though he greedily accepted the 
money, could never be induced to put 
his signature to a receipt.^ 

But though Edward was satisfied, 
the military and the people did not 
conceal their disappointment. Of 
the former many accused the avarice 
of the king, and threatened with 
public vengeance the counsellors who 
had suffered themselves to be bribed 
by Louis; but they were carefully 
watched, and severely punished for 
the imprudence of their language. 
Others, as soon as the army was dis- 
banded, formed associations, extorted' 
money by violence, and threw several 
counties into confusion by repeated 
robberies and murders. To suppress 
these disorders the king directed the 
laws to be strictly enforced, accom- 
panied the judges in their circuits, 
and inexorably refused mercy to 
every deUnquent, whatever might 
have been his station or service. But 
the dissatisfaction of the people sup- 
plied a source of deeper disquietude. 
It was evident that they wanted only a 
leader to guide their efforts, and that 
the imposition of new taxes would 
infallibly goad them to insurrection. 

de France, 242. Her description is " £ga 
Margarita olim in regno Anglise maritata."-~ 
Thres. des Chart. 88. * Com. It. 8 : Yi.i 
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Henoe it became the great object of 
the king's policy to provide for the 
expenses of his household and of. the 
goTemment, without laying any ad- 
ditional burden on the nation. With 
this Tievf he ordered the officers of 
the customs to exact the duties with 
seyerity, extorted frequent tenths 
from the dergy, levied large sums for 
the restoration of the temporaUties 
of abbeys and bishoprics, resumed 
most of the grants lately made by the 
crown, and compelled the holders of 
estates, who had omitted any of the 
numerous minutisB of the feudal 
tenures, to compound by heavy fines 
for the rents which they had hitherto 
received. Neither did he disdain the 
aid which might be derived from 
commercial enterprise. Edward's 
ships were annually freighted with 
tin, wool, and cloth: and the mer- 
chandise of the king of England was 
publicly exposed to sale in the ports 
of Italy and Greece. In a short time 
he became rich; though individuals 
might complain, the nation was satis- 
fied; and men grew insensibly at- 
tached to a prince, who could support 
the splendour., of the throne without 
making any general demand on the 
purses of his subjects.^ 
' It was not, however, long before an 
event occurred which embittered the 
remainder of Edward's days. His 
brother Clarence by the act of resump- 
tion had been deprived of several 
estates, and seems to have considered 
the loss an unjustifiable aggression. 
He withdrew from court,ix>uld seldom 
be persuaded to eat at the king's 
table, and at the council-board ob- 
served the most obstinate silence. 
His wife, lUFter the birth of her third 
child, fell into a state of debility, 
wfai(di, at the expiration of two 
months, terminated her life; and 
Ankaret Twynhyo, one of her female 



2 Eor theae interettiDg partioolAra we 



servants, was tried, condemned, and 
executed on the charge of having 
administered poison to the duchess.^ 
It chanced that about the same time 
the duke of Burgundy fell at the siege 
of Nanci; and his immense posses- 
sions devolved on Mary, his only 
daughter and heir. Clarence soli- 
cited her hand ; his suit was seconded 
by all the influence of his sister, the 
duchess Margaret ; and it is thought 
that he would have succeeded had it 
not been for the resolute opposition 
of Edward. The king was too jealous 
of the ambition of a brother, who 
might employ the power of Burgundy 
to win for himself the crown of Eng- 
land, and too apprehensive of incur- 
ring the enmity of Louis, who had 
already seized a considerable portion 
of Mary's inheritance. From that 
moment the brothers viewed each 
other as enemies, and scarcely pre- 
served in their intercourse the ex- 
ternal forms of decorum. While they 
were thus irritated against each other, 
whether it were the effect of accident, 
or a preparatory step to the ruin of 
Clarence, Stacey, one of Ids servants, 
was accused of practising the art of 
magic, and of melting certain images 
of lead to accelerate the death of the 
lord Beauchamp. On the rack he 
named as his accomplice Thomas 
Burdett, a gentleman in the duke's 
family. They were arraigned toge- 
ther before the judges and most of 
the temporal peers; ^ere charged 
with having calculated the nativities 
of the king and the prince, and of 
having circulated certain rhymes and 
ballads of a seditious tendency. After 
a short trial, both were condemned 
and executed. On the scafibld they 
protested against the sentence ; Chi- 
rence immediately professed himself 
the champion of their innocence ; and 
the next day Dr. Gkxlard, an eminent 

are indebted to the luBtorian of Orojl^nd, 
p. 569. » Eot. Pari. vi. 173, 174. 
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diYine,was introduced by him into 
the council-chamber to depose to 
their dying declarations. When these 
particulars, exaggerated perhaps by 
officious frienod, had been commu- 
nicated to Edward, he hastened 
from Windsor to London, sent for 
the duke, upbraided him with in- 
sulting the administration of justice, 
and in the presence of the mayor 
and sheriffs committed him to the 
Tower.* 

A parliament was now summoned, 
and the unfortunate Clarence stood 
at the bar of the house of lords under 
a charge of high treason. Not one 
of the peers ventured to speak in his 
ifavour: the king produced his wit- 
nesses, and conducted the prosecu- 
tion. He described the tender affec- 
tion which he had formerly cherished 
for his brother, and the great posses- 
sions with which he had enriched 
him. Yet the ungrateful prince had 
turned against his benefactor, had 
leagued with his enemies, had de- 
prived him of his liberty, aad had 
conspired to dethrone him. All this 
had been forgiven. Yet what was the 
return ? Clarence had again formed 
the project of disenheriting him and 
his issue. For this purpose he had 
commissioned his servants to ^ive 
public entertainments, during wliich 
they insinuated that Burdett had 
been innocent of the crime for which 
he suffered, that the king was him- 
self a magician, and therefore unfit 
to govern a Christian people, and 
what was more, was a bastard, and 
consequently without any right to 
the crown. Moreover, Clarence had 
induced men to swear that they 
would be true to him without any 

1 Gont. Croyl. 561, 662, compared with 
the indictment in Howell's State Trials, 
iii.864. 

* See the long and laboured bill of attain> 
der in Rot. Pari. tI. 193, 194. > Ibid. 196. 

* Ibid. 178. At the same time George 
Ifeville, son of the marquess Montague, 
who bad been created duke of Bedford, was 
deprived of his title, on the pretence that 



reservation of allegiance to their 
sovereign; had declared that he 
would recover both for himself and 
them the lands which had been lost 
by the act of resumption; had ob- 
tained and preserved an attested copy 
of the act declaring him the next 
heir to the crown after the male 
issue of Henry YI. ; had sent orden 
to all his retainers to be in readiness 
to join him in arms at an hour's 
notice ; and had endeavoured to sub- 
stitute another person's child in the 
place of his own son, that he might 
send the latter out of the kingdom, 
as if his hfe were menaced by the 
enmity of his uocle.^ How far these 
charges against Clarence were true, 
or whether they amounted to more 
than precautions against the malice 
of his enemies, it is impossible for 
us to decide; for though we know 
that he replied with warmth and 
acrimony, his reply has not been 
preserved. The peers were per- 
suaded by the arguments of the 
royal accuser; they found Clarence 
guilty ; and the duke of Buckingham, 
who had been appointed high steward 
for the occafiion, pronounced on him 
the sentence of death.' Soon after- 
wards an act was passed to reverse 
the judgment of Ankaret; and the 
commons petitioned the king to exe- 
cute justice on his brother.^ But 
Edward disapproved of a public exhi- 
bition. About ten days later it was 
announced that the duke had died in 
the Tower. The manner of his death 
has never been ascertained ; but a silly 
report was circulated that he had 
been drowned in a butt of Malmsey 
wine.* 
It was a singular but leading fea- 

he had not an income eqnal to support it.-- 
Ibid. And an act was passed *' for the 
surety of all lords, noblemen, and other the 
king's true servants and subjects," repeal- 
ing the acts passed in the parliament sum- 
moned by Henry YI., during the absence 
of Edward, more than seven years before. — 
Bot. Pari. vi. 191. 
i The historian of Croyland says nnly— 
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iure in the policy of tnis king, that 
lie negotiated marriages for his chil- 
dren almost the yery moment they 
were bom. Elizabeth had long been 
contracted to the dauphin of Trance, 
Cecily to the son and heir of the king 
of Scotland, Anne to the infant son of 
Maximilian, archduke of Austria, and 
his eldest son to the eldest daughter 
of the duke of Bretagne. In all these 
projects he was disappointed, in two 
of them he was completely over- 
reached. The instalments of the 
sum to be given with Cecily had for 
some years been regularly paid; in 
1478 they were suspended, and in 
1480 war was declared between Eng- 
land and Scoland. By some writers, 
the rupture has been attributed to 
the intrigues of Louis, who secretly 
stimulated James to break his alli- 
ance with Edward ; by others to the 
policy of Edward, who sought to 
convert to his own advantage the 
dissensions between the king and 
the nobles of Scotland. From public 
documents it appears that the two 
princes were highly exasperated 
against each other. Edward up- 
braided James with meanness of 
conduct and breach of faith; and 
James returned the compliment with 
the contumelious appellation of *' the 
robber," alluding probably to the 
manner in which his adversary had 
acquired the crown.' Qreat prepa- 
rations were made ; James placed 
himself at the head of the Scottish, 
the duke of Gloucester at the head 
of the English army, and the bor- 
derers renewed their depredations; 
vet two years elapsed before the war 
assumed a formidable appearance. 
The king of Scotland, who aspired to 
the reputation of taste and science, 



factum est id, qualemcumque erat, genas 
supplicii (562). I suspect that the principal 
cause of Edward's jealousj against Clarence 
arose from his having been declured the 
next heir after Edward, the son of Henrj YI. 
Supposing the Talidity of that act, he was 



had long avoided the society of his 
proud but ignorant nobles, and ad- 
mitted to his company none but a 
few artists, distinguished indeed in 
their respective professions, but bom 
in the lower stations of life, and the 
more hateful in the sight of the 
natives, because some of them were 
foreigners. The discontent of the 
nobility was shared by the duke of 
Albany and the earl of Mar, the 
brothers of James, who, to intimi- 
date the factious, suddenly arrested 
them both, and confined them in 
separate prisons, the former in the 
castle of Edinburgh, the other in that 
of Craigmillar. Albany, by the as- 
sistance of the captain of a French 
vessel, contrived to escape, and eluded 
the vengeance of his brother by a 
voluntary exile in Paris. The unfor- 
tunate Mar, on the very doubtful 
charge of magical practices against 
the life of the king, was condemned 
by the council, and though he escape I 
the ignominy of a pubUc execution, 
had a vein opened, and bled to death 
in prison. Revenge rankled in the 
breast of Albany, who, encouraged by 
the hostilities between the two powers, 
came to England, solicited the pro- 
tection of Edward, and under the 
pretence that his brother was ille- 
gitimate, proclaimed himself king of 
Scotland.^ It was stipulated that 
Edward should employ his forces to 
place Albany on the throne, who, in 
return, should surrender the town 
and castle of Berwick; should hold 
the crown as the vassal of the English 
monarch ; should abjure the national 
alUance^ with France; and should 
marry, if the laws of the church 
would permit (for he had even now 
two supposed wives living), one of 



even now the rightful heir ; but it was one 
of the acts mentioned in the last note. 

1 Eym. xii. 115, 117. Black Acts, fol. 66. 

* His mother, Mary of Gueldres, was not 
an immaculate character.— See Wrreeat. 
402. 
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the English princesses. Accompanied 
by the duke of Gloucester, who com- 
manded an army of twenty-two thou- 
fsand five hundred men, he laid siege 
to Berwick. The town opened its 
gates, the castle made a most obsti- 
nate resistance. James had sum- 
moned his retainers, and had ad- 
vanced as far as Lauder, unaware of 
the danger which threatened him. 
It VTas generally during a military 
expedition that the Scottish barons 
made a successful stand against the 
authority of the sovereign. They 
were then assembled in a body ; they 
were surrounded with their clans and 
retainers ; and, if they were but 
united among themselves, they al- 
ways proved more than a match for 
the power of the crown. They had 
met to consult in the church at 
Lauder, when Cochran, the architect, 
whom the infatuated James had 
lately created earl of Mar, incau- 
tiously joined the assembly. He was 
instantly seized; six more of the royal 
favourites were dragged from the 
king's tent ; and all were hanged over 
the bridge. The confederate chiefs 
immediately disbanded the army, and 
conveyed the king to the castle of 
Edinburgh, menacing him with per- 
petual imprisonment, unless he should 
grant a full pardon for the murder 
of his friends.' 

The news of this extraordinary 
revolution quickly reached the army, 
which lay before Berwick; and Albany 
and Gloucester with sixteen thousand 
men hastened to Edinburgh. That 
capital received them as friends ; and 
every man expected that the sceptre 
of Scotland would pass Arom the 
feeble hands of its possessor to the 
firmer grasp of his brother, when, to 
the astonishment of both nations, 
Albany signed an agreement with 

1 Abercromb. ii. 446. Buch. 234. 

» Rym. xii. 155-163, 172—179. Cont. 
Hist. Croyl. 663. He acquaints us tbat the 
king was not pleased with the result of the 



two Scottish peers and two prelates, 
by which he bound himself to act 
the part of a faithful subject to James, 
thep to procure for him a pardon 
without any exceptions, and the re 
storation of his estates and honours. 
It was, however, stipulated, that to 
satisfy the king of England, the castle 
of Berwick should be surrendered, and 
the provost and merchants of Edin- 
burgh should give security for the 
repayment of all moneys advanced 
on account of the marriage portion 
of Cecily, unless Edward were willing 
that the former contract should still 
subsist. The king, however, demanded 
the money, which was faithfully re- 
paid. Albany took the castle of 
Edinburgh by force, and liberated 
his brother. To prove their recon- 
ciliation, they both rode to Holyrood- 
house on one horse, and slept in the 
same bed. Yet the restless mind of 
the duke was not satisfied. He re- 
newed his negotiations with Edward ; 
on the discovery of his traitorous 
designs escaped again into France, 
and was at last attainted by an act of 
the Scottish parliament.^ 

Another instance in which the 
expectations of Edward were cruelly 
disappointed, was the projected mar- 
riage of his daughter Elizabeth with 
the dauphin of France. When she 
had completed her twelfth year, it 
was hoped that Louis, according to 
his engagement, would have sent for 
the princess, and have settled on her 
the stipulated annuity of sixty thou- 
sand francs. Four years passed ; still 
she remained in England. Eomon- 
strances were made, but Louis always 
returned some plausible answer. The 
parliament warned the king of the 
artifices of the French court; still he 
refused to suspect the sincerity of his 
good brother. An unexpected event 

expedition, which had cost him more than 
100,000Z. The possession of Berwick was an 
advantage; but the expense of retaining it 
amounted to 10,000 marks yearly.— Ibid. 
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opened his eyes. The princess MA7 
of Burgundy, who had borne her 
husband Maximilian two children, 
Philip and Margaret, was unex- 
pectedly killed by a fall from her 
horse; and Louis, forgetting the 
princess Elizabeth, instantly de- 
manded Margaret for the dauphin. 
It was in vain that the fother hesi- 
tated. • The people of Ghent, to whose 
custody the children had been in- 
trusted, extorted his consent; Mar- 
garet was delivered by them to the 
commissioners of Louis; and the 
provinces, which that monarch had 
ravished from her mother, were settled 
upon her as her marriage poirtion. 
When the news reached Edward, 
he burst into a paroxysm of rage. 
Erom that moment his thoughts were 
constantly fixed, his conversation gene- 
rally employed, on the readiest means 
of inflicting vengeanOe on the perfidy 
of the king of Erance. But whether 
it were owing to the agitation of his 
mind, or to the debaucheries in which 
he indulged, a slight ailment, which 
hadbeen treated withneglect, suddenly 
exhibited the most dangerous symp- 
toms. He spent the few days preceding 
his death in the exercises of religion, 
and directed that, out of the trea- 
sures which he should leave behind 
him, full restitution should be made 
to all whom he had wronged, or from 
whom he had extorted money under 
the name of benevolence. He expired 
in the twenty-third year of his reign. 
Edward is said to have been the 



1 At the Christmas before his death he 
appeared in a new dress. His robes were 
fiuniished with sleeves enormonsly long and 
deep, lined with the most preoious Airs, and 
folded back on his shoulders : " Novum/' 
says the historian, *' et singulare intnentibus 
speotaculnm." — Cont. Croyl. 663. 

'In homine tarn corpulento, tantis so- 
dalitiis, vanitatibus, orapulis, luxuriee et 
oupiditatibos dedito.— Id. 664. 

* During the Scottish campaign posts 
were first established in England. Horse< 
men were placed at the distance of twenty 
miles from each other on the road from 



most accomplished, and, till he grew 
too unwieldy, the meet handsome 
man of the age. The love of pleasure 
was his ruling passion. Eew princes 
have been more magnificent in their 
dress,^ or more licentious in their 
amours; few have indulged more 
freely in the luxuries of the table.' 
But such pursuits often interfered 
with his duties, and at last incapa- 
citated him for active exertion. Even 
in youth, while he was fighting for 
the throne, he was always the last 
to join his adherents; and in man- 
hood, when he was firmly seated on 
it, he entirely abandoned the charge 
of military affairs to his brother, the 
duke of Gloucester.' To the chief 
8upi>orters of the opi)osite party he 
was cruel and unforgiving ; the Mood 
which he shed intimidated his friends 
no less than his foes ; and both lords 
and commons during his reign, in- 
stead cf contending like their pre- 
decessors for the establishment of 
rights, and the aboUtion of grievances, 
made it their principal study to gratify 
the royal pleasure.^ He was as sus- 
picious as he was cruel. Every officer 
of government, every steward on his 
manors and farms, was employed as a 
spy on the conduct of all around him; 
they regularly made to the king reports 
of the state of the neighbourhood; 
and such was the fidelity of his me- 
mory, that it was difficult to mention 
an individual of any consequence, 
even in the most distant counties, 
with whose character, history, and 

Bootland to London. They deUrered the 
despatches from one to another at the rate 
of 100 miles a day. — Cont. Groyl. 671. 

* We shall search in vain on the Bolls for 
such petitions as were presented to the 
throne by the commons u former reigns ; 
but one improvement was firmly established, 
that of framing the petitions in the form 
of an act of parliament,— an improvement 
which prevented any of those alterations 
in the statutes of which the commons for- 
merly complained. The derka had now 
nothmg more to do than copy the words 
of the petition, and to add to it that the 
king had given his assent. 
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influenco he was not aocurately ac- 
quainted.^ Hence every project of 
opposition to his goyemment was 
suppressed almost as soon as it was 
formed; and Edward might have 
promised himself a long and pros- 
perous reign, had not continued in- 
dulgence enervated his constitution, 
and sown the seeds of that malady 
which consigned him to the grave in 
the forty-first year of his age. He 
was buried with the usual pomp in 
the new chapel at Wmdsor.' 

The king leffc two sons, Edward in 
his twelfth year, who succeeded him, 
and Eiohard in his eleventh, duke of 
York, and earl marshal. This young 
prince had been married in his fifth 
year to Anne, the daughter and 

1 Cont. Croyl. 66^, 664. 

* The oeremony of his interment may be 



heiress of John Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, and thus became entitled to 
the immense estates of that nobleman, 
five of Edward's daughters survived 
him. Of these, four, whom he had 
so anxiously laboured to place on 
foreign thrones, found husbands in 
England. Elizabeth, contracted to the 
dauphin, was xnarried to Henry YII. ; 
Cecily, the destined wife of the prinoe 
of Scotland, to the viscount Welles ; 
Anne, who had been promised to 
Philip of Burgundy, to Thomas 
Howard, afterwards duke of Norfolk; 
and Catherine, the expected bride 
of the infant of Spain, to William 
Courtenay, earl of Devon. Bridget 
became a nun in the convent at 
Dartford. 

on a board, naked from the waist npwarda, 
during ten hours, that he might be seen by 



read in Sandford (Gtoneal. Hist. p. 4—13). j all the lords spiritual and temporal, and by 
Inunediately after his death he was exposed | the mayor and aldermen of London. — Ibid. 
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A FAINT glimmering of light may 
be thrown on the dark transactions 
which followed the death of the late 
king by adverting to the state of 
parties at the close of his reign. 
Whether it were that Edward had 



been compelled by the importunities 
of his wife, or that he felt a pride in 
aggrandizing the family of her whom 
he had placed by his side on the 
throne, he had successively raised her 
relations from the condition of kniiihti 
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and esquires tp the highest honours 
and o£Eices in the state. By the more 
ancient nobiUty their rapid elevation 
was viewed with jealousy and resent- 
ment ; and their influence, though it 
appeared formidable, while it was 
supported by the favour of the king, 
proved in the sequel to be very in- 
considerable, and confined to the few 
families into which they had married. 
Ihe marquess of Dorset, the queen's 
son by a former marriage, and her 
brother, the accomplished but un- 
fortunate Earl Elvers, possessed the 
first seats at the council-board; but 
they were continually opposed by the 
lords Hastings, Howard, and Stanley, 
the king's personal friends, particu- 
larly the first, whom Edward had 
chosen for the companion of his 
pleasures, and who on that very 
account was the more odious to the 
queen. The monarch during his 
health had balanced by his prudence 
the rivalry, and silenced by his 
authority the dissensions, of the 
two parties ; and on his death-bed, 
warned by the unfortunate minority 
of Henry VI., had called them into 
his chamber, exhorted them to mu- 
tual forgiveness, and commanded 
them to embrace in his presence. 
They obeyed with apparent cheerful- 
ness ; but their hearts gave the lie to 
the sentiments which they uttered, 
and the lapse of a few days proved 
how treacherous were all such recon- 
ciliations, when he by whose order 
they had been made, no longer lived 
to enforce them.^ 



1 More'B Works, 38—40, edit, of 1567. 
For onr knowledge of the events of this 
period we are chiefly indebted to the con- 
tinaator of the History of Croyland, and 
Sir Thomas More. The first was a con- 
temporary. His name is unknown ; but it 
appears from his work that he was a doctor 
of canon law, sometimes a member of the 
council under Edward lY., and occasionally 
employed by him as envoy to foreign 
powers (p. 657). He declares that he has 
written with truth and impartiality. — Sine 
nlla scita intermixtione mendacii, odii, aut 
favoris (575). Sir Thomas More was bom 



As soon as the king had expired, 
the council assembled, and resolved to 
proclaim his eldest son by the style 
of Edward V. But here their una- 
nimity ended. The young prince, 
accompanied by his uncle Earl 
Rivers, and his uterine brother 
Lord Qrey, had been sent to Lud- 
low in Shropshire, under the pretext 
that his presence would serve to 
restrain the natives of Wales; but 
in reality, that by growing up under 
their tuition, he might become more 
attached to his maternal relatives. 
A suspicion was entertained that, in 
imitation of Isabella, the mother of 
Edward III., the queen would aspire 
to a considerable share of authority 
during the minority of her son ; «nd 
to defeat her designs, the enemies of 
the Wydeviles anxiously expected the 
arrival of the duke of Gloucester, the 
king's uncle, and the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the lineal descendant of 
Thomas of Woodstock, the youngest 
son of Edward III. When Elizabeth 
proposed that Bivers and Grey should 
conduct Edward from Ludlow to the 
metropolis under the protection of an 
army, Hastings and his friends took 
the alarm. Gloucester and Bucking- 
ham were still absent ; the Tower was 
in the possession of the marquess of 
Dorset; the king was surrounded by 
the queen's creatures; and the addi- 
tion of an a^rmy would place her 
opponents at her mercy, and enable 
the Wydeviles lo establish their 
authority. Where, they asked, was 
the necessity of an army ? Who were 

in 1480. In 1513, when he was under- 
sheriff of London, he wrote his History of 
Richard III., according to Bastell, who 

Erinted it in 1657 from a copy in More's 
andwriting. But Mr. Ellis nas observed 
that the writer speaks of Edward IV. as if 
he had been present during the last sickness 
of that monik*oh, which could not be the 
case with More, only three years old ; and 
he is therefore inclined to believe that Mere 
was only the copier of a MS. deliveied fo 
him by some one else, probably Dr. Mor- 
ton. — Pref. to Hardyng, xi. 
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the enemies against whom it was to 
be directed? Did the Wydeviles 
mean to break the reconciUation 
which they had sworn to observe ? 
A long and angry altercation ensued ; 
Hastings declared that he would quit 
the court, and retire to his command 
at Calais ; the queen thought it pru- 
dent to yield; and in an evil hour 
the resolution was taken that the 
retinue of the young king should not 
exceed two thousand horsemen.^ 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, was 
a prince of insatiable ambition, who 
could conceal the most bloody pro- 
jects under the mask of affection and 
loyalty. Having the command of the 
army against the Soots, he was em- 
ployed in the marches at the time of 
his brother's death ; but the moment 
he heard of that event, he repaired 
to York with a train of six hundred 
knights and esquires dressed in mourn- 
ing, ordered the obsequies of the 
deceased king to be performed with 
royal magnificence in the cathedral, 
summoned the gentlemen of the 
county to swear allegiance to Ed- 
ward v.; and, to give them an 
example, was himself the first who 
took the oath. • At the same time 
he despatched letters to profess his 
affection and loyalty to his nephew, 
to condole with Elizabeth on the loss 
of her consort, and to offer his friend- 
ship to the earl Rivers, and the other 
lords of the queen's family. Having 
added to the number of his followers, 
he proceeded southward, avowedly 
for the purpose of assisting at the 
coronation, which had been fixed by 
the council for the fourth of May.' 

With the object of the secret mes- 
sages which during this interval had 
passed between the duke, and Buck- 
ingham, and Hastings, we are unac- 
quainted; of their import we may 
form a probable conjecture from the 
events which immediately succeeded. 

^ Cont. Croyl. 566. More, 41. * Ibid. 



The young Edward had reached Stony 
Stratford on his road to London, on 
the same day on which his uncle 
arrived at Northampton, about ten 
miles behind him. The lords Rivers 
and Grey hastened to welcome Glou- 
cester in the name of the king, and to 
submit to his approbation the orders 
which had been framed for the royal 
entry into the metropolis. They were 
received with distinction, and invited 
to dine with the duke, who lavished 
on them marks of his esteem and 
fHendship. In the evening came the 
duke of Buckingham with a suite of 
three hundred horsemen. After sup- 
per Rivers and Grey retired to their 
quarters, highly pleased with their 
reception ; the two princes, left to 
themselves, arranged the plan of their 
proceedings for the next day. 

In the morning it was discovered 
that every outlet from the town had 
been strongly guarded during the 
night, for the purpose, it was said, 
of preventing any person from paying 
his respects to the king before the 
arrival of his uncle. The circum- 
stance awakened suspicion; but the 
four lords rode in company, and 
apparently in friendship, to the en- 
trance of Stony Stratford, when 
Gloucester suddenly accused Rivers 
and Grey of having estranged from 
him the affection of his nephew. 
They denied the charge, but were 
immediately arrested, and conducted 
into the rear. The two dukes pro- 
ceeded to the house where the king 
resided, and approached him bending 
the knee, and professing their loyalty 
and attachment. But after this out- 
ward demonstration of respect, they 
apprehended Sir Thomas Yaughan 
and Sir Richard Hawse, his confi- 
dential servants, ordered the rest of 
his retinue to disperse, and forbade 
by proclamation any of them to return 
into the royal presence under the 
penalty of death. The prince, aban- 
doned and alarmed, burst into tears : 



no 
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but Gbuoester, on his knees, ooi^ured 
him to dismiss his terrors, to rely on 
the affection of his nnde, and to be- 
lieve that thesb precautions had been 
rendered necessary by the perfidy of 
the Wydeyiles. He conducted Ed- 
ward back to Northampton, and 
ordered the four prisoners to be 
conveyed under a strong guard to 
his castle of Fontefraot.* 

The same evening this mysterious 
transaction was confidentially an- 
nounced to the lord Hastings, and 
soon afterwards was communicated 
to the queen-mother, who, foreboding 
the ruin of her family, hastily retired 
with her second son, Eiohard, her 
five daughters, and the marquess of 
Dorset, into the sanctuary at West- 
mhister, and was there lodged in the 
abbofs apartments. That asylum had 
formerly been respected by her greatest 
enemy, the earl of Warwick ; it would 
not, she trusted, be violated by a 
brother-in-law. The capital was in- 
stantly thrown into concision. The 
citizens armed themselves ; Bome re- 
paired to Elizabeth in Westminster ; 
others to the lord Hastings in Lon- 
don. IJiat nobleman in general terms 
assured his Mends, what he probably 
believed himself, that the two dukes 
were loyal subjects; but their real 
purpose was preserved an impene- 
trable secret; and the adherents of 
the queen, without a leader, and 
without information^ awaited the re- 
sult in the most anxious uncertainty.* 

On the fourth of May, the day 
originally appointed for the corona- 
tion, Gloucester conducted his cap- 
tive nephew into the metropolis. At 
Homsey Park they were met by the 
lord mayor and aldermen in scarlet, 
followed by five hundred citizens in 
violet. The young king wore a long 
mantie of blue velvet, his attendants 
were dressed in .deep mourning; 

1 Oont. Oroyl. 665. More, 41, ti. 
s Cont. Croyl. 666, 666. More, 43. 



Gloucester rode before him with 
his head bare, and pointed him out 
to the acclamations of the citizens. 
He was lodged with all the honours 
of royalty in the palace of the bishop, 
and immediately received the fealty 
and homage of the prelates, lords, 
and commoners, who were present A 
great council had been summoned, 
and continued to sit during several 
days. On the motion of the duke of 
Buckingham the king was removed 
to the Tower ; a distant day, the 22nd 
of June, was fixed for the coronation ; 
the seals were taken from the arch- 
bishop of York and given to the 
bishop of Lincoln ; several ofELoers of 
tiie crown were dismissed, to make 
room for the adherents of the ruling 
party; and Gloucester, who had been 
appointed protector, assumed the lofty 
style of ''brother and uncle of kings, 
protectour and defensour, great cham- 
berlayne, constable, and lord high 
admiral of England."' 

What may have been the original 
object of this prince can be only mat- 
ter for conjecture. It is not often 
that the adventurer discerns at the 
outset the goal at which he ultimately 
arrives. The tide of events bears him 
forward ; and past success urges him 
to still higher attempts. If the duke 
aspired to nothing more than the pro- 
tectorate, his ambition was not to be 
blamed. It was a dignity which the 
precedents of the two last minorities 
seemed to have attached to the king's 
uncle. But it soon appeared that he 
could not stand so near to the throne, 
without wishing to place himself on 
it ; and that, when he had once taken 
his resolve, no consideration of blood, 
or justice, or humanity, could divert 
him from his object. He proceeded, 
however, with that caution and dis- 
simulation which marked his charac- 
ter; his designs were but gradually 

s Cont. Crojl. 666. More, 47. Bym. xii. 
Buck, in Eennet, 632. Fab. 613. Drake'f 
Bborac. 115, 
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and partially unfolded; nor did he 
openly avow his pretension to the 
orown, till he had removed the most 
trusty Qf the king's firiends, and taken 
from the rest every hope of opposing 
him with success. 

While orders were issued and pre- 
parations made for the expected 
coronation, Gloucester was busily 
employed in maturing his plans, 
and despatching instructions to his 
adherents. The council met daily at 
the royal apartments in the Tower; 
the confidants of the protector at 
Crosby-place, in Bishopsgate-street, 
his residence in London. These sepa- 
rate meetings did not escape the notice 
of Lord Stanley; but his suspicion 
was lulled by the assurance of Hast- 
ings that he had secured the services 
of a trusty agent, through whom he 
learned the most secret counsels of 
Gloucester. The sequel will make it 
probable that this trusty agent de- 
ceived and betrayed him. A sum- 
mons was issued to forty-eight lords 
and gentlemen to attend, and receive 
knighthood preparatory to the coro- 
nation of the young king, a measure 
devised as a blind by the protector ; 
for three days later he despatched 
orders to his retainers in the north 
to hasten to London for his protec- 
tion against the bloody de»gns of the 
queen and her kinsmen ; and shortly 
afterwards entering the council-cham- 
Der at the Tower, he stood at first in 
silence knitting his brows, and then 

1 Gont. Croyl. 668. More, 63, 64. Foly- 
dor. 636. 

* Cont. Croyl. 667. More asserts repeat- 
edlyfhat thesemiirders oconrred on the same 
day as that of Lord Hastinj^'. This may be 
true of the others, but is not correct as 
to Lord Bivers, who was indeed put to 
death at Fontefiract, but a few days later, 
and by command of the earl of Ilorthum- 
berland. — ^Bouse, 214. We have his will 
dated at Sheriff Hntton on the 23rd of 
June ; a long 'and elaborate instrument, 
composed probably under the anprehen- 
sion, bat without an^ certain knowledge, of 
the fate which awaited him. If he died 
beyond the Trent, he directs his body to be 



in answer to a remark by Lord Hast- 
ings, called him a traitor, and struck 
his fist upon the table. A voice at 
the door exclaimed, ** Treason,*' and 
a body of ruffians bursting into the 
room arrested Hastings, Stanley, and 
the two prelates, York and Ei(y. The 
three last were conveyed to separate 
cells ; Hastings was told to prepare 
for immediate execution. It was in 
vain that he inquired the cause. The 
order of the protector would not 
admit of delay; the first priest who 
offered himself received his confession ; 
and a piece of timber, which acci- 
dentally lay in the green at the door 
of the chapel, served for the block on 
which he was beheaded. A procla- 
mation was issued the same afber- 
noon, announcing that Hastings and 
his fHends had conspired to put to 
death the dukes of Gloucester and 
Buckingham, who had miraculously 
escaped the snare laid for their de- 
struction.* 

On the same day (and the time 
should be noticed) SatclifTe, one of 
the boldest partisans of the protector, 
at the head of a numerous body of 
armed men, entered the castle of Pon- 
tefract, and made himself master of 
the lord Grey, Sir Thomas Yaughan, 
and Sir Bichard Hawse. To the spec- 
tators it was announced that they had 
been guilty of treason; but no judicial 
forms were observed; and the heads 
of the victims were struck off in the 
presence of the multitude.' Two days 

buried before our lady of Fewe, besides St. 
Stephen's college at Westminster; othw- 
wise his heart to be taken and buried there. 
But at the end of the will, immediately after 
the names of the witnesses, we meet with 
this affecting and significant passage! " My 
win is now to be buried before an image of 
our blessed lady Mary with my lord Biohwd, 
in Pomfirete ; and In'n have vxvtvj of my 
soule, fto." It is plain that this addition 
was made by him after he had received 
notice of his approaching execution, and at 
a moment when haste or perturbation of 
mind prevented him from finishing what he 
meant* to write. The direction for his 
burial with **the lord Bichard (Orey)" 
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afterwards a letter from the duke was 
delivered by Batcliffe to the mayor 
and citizens of York, informing them 
of the traitorous designs imputed to 
Elizabeth and the Wydeviles; and 
four days later proclamations were 
issued in the northern counties, com- 
manding all men " to rise, and come 
to London under the earl of Northum- 
berland and the lord Neville, to assist 
in subduing, correcting, and punish- 
ing the queue, her blode, and other 
her adherents, who entended to mur- 
der and destroy the protectour and 
his cousyn the due of Buckyng- 
ham, and the old royal blode of the 
realm."* 

With these proceedings in the 
north, the inhabitants of London were 
yet unacquainted ; but the murder of 
Hastings, and the arrest of Stanley 
and the two prelates, had freed 
Gloucester from all apprehensions 
on the part of those who were most 
attached to the family of the late 
king. Of the royal brothers, the elder 
had been securely lodged in the Tower ; 
the younger still remained in sanc- 
tuary under the eye of Elizabeth. 
Him also, the protector resolved to 
have at his mercy; and before the 
terror created by the late execution 
could subside, he proceeded to West- 
minster in his barge, accompanied by 
several noblemen and prelates, and 
followed by a numerous body of armed 
men. There cannot be a doubt that 
he intended to employ force, if force 
should be found necessary; but he 
determined to try first the influence 
of persuasion, and ordered a deputa- 
tion of lords with the cardinal of 
Canterbury at their head, to enter 



shows that that nobleman had already been 
put to death, and was interred in the church 
at Fontefract.— See the will. Excerpt. His- 
tor. p. 246. 

1 dee the originals in Drake's Eboracum, 
115. It is oraerrable that on the 8th 
Richard wrote to the citizens of York a 
cajoling letter, promising to reward them 
for their constant attaomnent to hStn ; and 



and demand the young prince from 
his mother. The ingenious argu- 
ments which Sir Thomas More has 
attributed to the prelate, and the 
affecting replies which he has put 
into the mouth of the queen, are pro- 
bably the composition of the writer ;' 
a better authority assures us that 
Elizabeth, convinced of the inutility 
of resistance, affected to acquiesce with 
cheerfulness in the demand. She 
called for her boy, gave him a last 
and hasty embrace, and turning her 
back, burst into tears. The innocent 
victim was conducted with great pomp 
to the Tower ; and while the mother 
abandoned herself to the prophetic 
misgivings of her heart, her sons made 
themselves happy in the company 
of each other, little suspecting the 
wiles and ^uelty of their unnatural 
uncle.' 

The partisans of the protector were 
now employed in circulating the most 
strange and incredible rumours. Some 
revived the tale originally invented by 
Clarence, that the late king, though 
the reputed son of the duke of York, 
was in reality the f^uit of an adulte- 
rous intercourse between his mother 
Cecily, and a knight in the service of 
her husband. Others, and in greater 
numbers, affected to throw doubts on 
the vaUdity of his marriage with 
Elizabeth, and consequently on the 
legitimacy of his children by that 
lady. To aid these impressions, the 
protector appeared in a new cha- 
racter, that of the patron and avenger 
of public morals. Among the mar- 
ried women who were known to have 
yielded to the desires of Edward, was 
Jane, the wife of Shore, a young and 



two days later, on the 10th, but three days 
before the murders in the Tower and at 
Pontefract, he wrote again to inform them 
of the plots against his life by the queen 
and her friends. The lettt/t was five days 
on the road, and was delivered by Batcliiie 
to the major. 



» More, 48—51. 



> Cont. Grol. 566. 
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opulent citizen. From the moment 
that her seduction became public, she 
had been abandoned by her husband; 
and notwithstanding the inconstancy 
Qf her lover, had contrived to retain the 
principal place in the king's affections 
till the time of his death. This woman, 
whose husband was now dead, Richard 
singled out for punishment. Her 
plate and jewels, to the value of three 
thousand marks, he very wisely ap- 
propriated to himself ; her person he 
delivered over to the ecclesiastical 
court to be punished according to the 
canons. In her kirtle, with her feet 
bare, carrying a lighted taper in her 
hand, and preceded by an officer bear- 
ing the cross. Shore was compelled to 
walk through the streets of the capital 
lined with an immense concourse of 
people.* That her penance could not 
affect the titie of Edward's children, 
is evident; but it served to direct the 
attention of the public to the dissolute 
conduct of that monarch, and to pre- 
pare men for the marvellous scene 
which was soon to be exhibited. 

By this time the retainers of the 
late Lord Hastings, and a numerous 
body of Welshmen, had joined the 
duke of Buckingham ; and the ruf- 
fians who had murdered the prisoners 
at Fontefract had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of London with a force of 
Yorkshiremen. It was believed that, 
in the course of the week, the pro- 
tector and the duke would have 
twenty thousand armed men under 
their command in the metropolis.' 
In these circumstances no danger 
could be apprehended from the public 
exposure of Gloucester's object On 



1 More, 66, 57. He gives her in one 
TMpect a commendable character. " Many 
the Idng had, but her he loved, whose 
favour, to say the truth (for sin it were to 
belie the devil) she never abased to any 
man's hart, but to many a man's comfort 

and relief. .and now she beggeth of 

many at this day living, that at this aay<^ad 
begged, if she had not been." — ^Ibid. '^ 

» " Yt is thought ther schalbe zx thousand 
4 



the next Sunday, therefore, he ap- 
pointed Dr. Shaw, the brother of the 
lord mayor, to preach at St. Faul's 
Gross, who selected for his text tlio 
following passage of the Book of Win 
dom : " Bastard slips shall not strike 
deep roots." Having maintained from 
different examples that children were 
seldom permitted to enjoy the fruit 
of their father's inquity, he proceeded 
to describe the well-known libertinism 
of the late king, who, he averred, had 
been in the habit of promising mar- 
riage to every woman whom he found 
it difficult to seduce. Thus, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, to gratify his pas- 
sion, he had not hesitated to contract 
marriage in private with Eleanor, the 
widow of the lord Boteler of Sudely,' 
and afterwards had married in the 
same clandestine manner Elizabeth, 
the widow of Sir John Grey. At a 
subsequent period he had thought 
proper to acknowledge the second 
contract; but such acknowledgment 
could not annul the prior right of 
Eleanor, who in the eyes of God and 
man was the true wife of the king. 
Hence the preacher concluded that 
Elizabeth, though admitted as queen 
of England, could be considered in 
no other light than a concubine ; and 
that her children by Edward had no' 
legitimate claim to the succession of 
their father. Indeed, he entertained 
a doubt, whether that prince were in 
reality the son of Richard duke of 
York, and real heir to the crown. 
All who had been acquainted with 
the duke must know that there existed 
no resemblance between him and Ed- 
ward. "But," he exclaimed (and at 



of my lord proteotour and my lord Bukyijg- 
ham men m London this weike, to what 
intent I knowe note but to kep the peas."— 
Stallworth to Sir William Stoner, zzi June. 
Excerpt. Hist. 17. 

* In Sir Thomas More, Elizabeth Lucy is 
substituted for Lady Boteler. It is pro- 
bably an accidental mistime, as both are 
said to have been Edward's mistrestes.— 
More, 61. 

I 
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the Tory momeat the proteotor, as if 
bf accident, passing through the 
arowd, showed himself from a bal- 
cony near the pulpit), " here, in the 
duke of Gloucester, we have the very 
picture of that hero; here e^ery linea- 
ment reflects the features of the 
fiiiher." It was expected that at these 
words the dtixens would have ex- 
claimed, "Long live King Bichard ;" 
but they gazed on each other in silent 
astonishment; the protector put on an 
air of displeasure ; and the preacher 
having hastily concluded his sermon, 
slunk away to his home. It is said, 
that he never afterwards ventured 
beyond his own door, but pined away 
through shame and remorse.^ 

Bichard, however, was not dis- 
heartened by the flulure of this at- 
tempt, but intrusted his cause to the 
eloquence of a more noble advocate. 
On the next Tuesday the duke of 
Buckingham, attended by several 
lords and gentlemen, harangued the 
citizens from the hustings at Guild- 
halL He reminded them of Edward's 
tyranny, of the sums which he had 
extorted under the name of benevo- 
lence, and of the families which he 
had rendered unhappy by his amours. 
He then took occasion to allude to 
the sermon which they had heard on 
the last Sunday, the story of the 
King's pre-contract with the lady 
Boteler, his subsequent union with 

^ More, 60, 61. This sermon is rejected 
by the author of the Histono Doubts. That 
seTeral of the speeches recorded by Sir 
Thomas More are mere rhetorical exercises, 
is indeed probable ; but it is equally pro- 
bable that in mentioning this pubbc and 
o^brated sermon, which was still in the 
recollection of manj of his readers, he 
would preserre at least its substance. The 
prinoi]^ part of his narrative is moreover 
corroborated bj the testimony of Fabjan 
(p. 614, 616), who was probably present. 
To the objection that the protector lived in 
habits of friendship with nis mother, and 
therefore would not allots her character to 
be aspersed, it may be replied^ that there is 
no satisfactory nroof of that friendship, and 
that the man who oonld shed the blood of 
two nephews to proonre the crown, would 



the lady Grey, and the illegitimacy 
of the children the fruit of that pre- 
tended marriage. He added, that evi- 
dently the right to the crown was in 
Bichard duke of Gloucester, the only 
true issue of the duke of York, and 
that the lords and commons of the 
northern counties had sworn never 
to submit to the rule of a bastard. 
Ck>ntrary to his expectations, th^ citi- 
zens were still silent; he at length 
required an answer, whether it were 
in favour of the protector or not; 
and a few persona^ hired for the pur- 
pose, and stationed at the bottom of 
the hall, having thrown up their bon- 
nets, and exclaimed " King Bichard," 
the duke gave the assembly his thanks 
for their assent, and invited them to 
accompany him next day to Baynard's 
Castle, which was at that time the 
residence of the duke of Gloucester.' 
In the morning, Buckinghun, with 
many lords and gentlemen, and Shaw, 
the lord mayor, with the principal 
citizens, proceeded to the palace, and 
demanded an audience.' The pro- 
tector affected to be surprised at their 
arrival; expressed apprehensions for 
his safety ; and when at last he showed 
himself at a window, appeared before 
them with strong marks of embarrass- 
ment and perturbation. Buckingham, 
with his permission, presented to him 
an address, which, having been after- 
wards embodied in an act of parlia- 

not refuse to allow the character of his 
mother to be slandered for the same 
purpose. • More, 61—66. Fab. 516. 

* A parliament had been summoned for 
this very day, and Bnokinffham would take 
advantage of the arrival of the members to 
induce many of them to accompany him. 
But there is no reason to believe that any 
parliament was regularly held, though there 
exists among the Cotton M8S. (Tit^. B. 10) 
a copy of a speech with which the bishop 
of Lmcoln, the chancellor, is supposed to 
have opened it, beginning with a text from 
the service of the feast of St. John the Bapr- 
tist, kept on the 24th, the day before. The 
chancellor, unaware of the revolution which 
was about to take place, had prepared Us 
speech, which, though never spoken, has 
•eddentally been preserved. 
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ment, still exists for the information 
of posterity. It is styled the con- 
sideration, election, and petition of 
the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons of this realm of England ; 
and after an exaggerated picture of 
the former prosperity of the kingdom, 
and of its misery under the late king, 
proceeds thus: "Also we consider 
how the pretensed marriage betwixt 
the above-named King Edward and 
Elizabeth Grey, was made of great 
presumption, without the knowing 
and assent of the lords of this land, 
and also by sorcery and witchcraft 
committed by the said Elizabeth and 
her mother Jacquetta, duchess of 
Bedford, as the common opinion of 
the people, and the public voice and 
fame is throughout all this land, and 
hereafter, and as the case shall require, 
shall be proved sufficiently in time 
and place convenient ; and here also 
we consider how that the said pre- 
tensed marriage was made privily and 
secretly, without edition of banns, in 
a private chamber, a profane place, and 
not openly in the face of the church 
after the law of God's church, but con- 
trary thereunto, and the laudable cus- 
tom of the church of England ; and 
howalsothat at the time of thecontract 
of the said pretensed marriage, and 
before and long after, the said King 
Edward was and stood married and 
troth-plight to one Dame Eleanor 
Butteler, daughter of the old earl of 
Shrewsbury, with whom the said King 
Edward had made a pre-contract of 
matrimony long time before he made 
the said pretensed marriage with the 
said Elizabeth Grey in manner and 
form aforesaid ; which premises being 
true, as in very truth they be true, 

1 Eot. Pari. vi. 240, 241. Con. Croyl. 667. 
But was there ever any racb a person as 
Dame Eleanor Butteler, daughter of the old 
earl of Shrewsbury P We know so Kttle about 
her, that her existence has been caJled in 
question. There is, boweyer, in the pos- 
session of Lord Shrewsbuiy, an illuminated 
pedigree by Glorer in 1680, in which she is 



it appeareth and followeth evidently 
that the said King Edward, during 
his life, and the said Elizabeth, lived 
together sinfully and damnably in 
adultery against the law of God and 
of his church. Also it appeareth 
evidently and followeth, that all the 
issue and children of the said King 
Edward be bastards, and unable to in- 
herit or to claim anything by inherit- 
ance by the law and custom of Eng- 
land." Next is recited the attainder 
of the duke of Glarenc6> by whioh his 
children were debarred from the suc- 
cession ; and thence it is inferred that 
the protector is the next heir to 
Eichard, late duke of York. ** And 
hereupon," continues the petition, 
** we humbly desire, pray, and require 
your noble grace, that according to 
this election of us, the three estates 
of your land, as by your true inherit- 
ance, you will accept and take upon 
you the said crown and royal dignity, 
with all things thereunto annexed 
and appertaining, as to you of right 
belonging, as well by inheritance as 
by lawful election."* 

The protector was careful not to 
dispute the truth of these assertions. 
But he replied with modesty, that he 
was not ambitious : that royalty had 
no charms for him : that he was much 
attached to the children of his bro- 
ther, and would preserve the crown to 
grace the brows of his nephew. " Sir," 
returned the duke of Buckingham, 
"the free people of England will 
never crouch to the rule of a bastard, 
and if the lawful heir refuse the 
sceptre, we know where to find one 
who will cheerfully accept it." At 
these words, Eichard affected to 
pause; and after a short silence 

named as the first-bom of the second mar- 
riage of the first earl (wi^^h a daughter of 
Beauohamp, earl of Warrick), and as wife 
of Sir Thomas Butler, Lord Sudeley. If 
this be correct, there must have been the 
disparity of at least fifteen years, pro- 
ba^ of more, between her age and that 
of ZTdward. 

I 2 
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replied, ** that it was his duty to obey 
the voice of his people ; that smce he 
was the true heir and had been 
chosen by the three estates, he as- 
sented to their petition, and would 
from that day take upon himself the 
royal estate, pre-eminence, and the 
kiifgdom of the two noble realms of 
Erj;land and France; the one from 
that day forward by him and his heirs 
to rule, the other by God's grace and 
their good help to get again and 
subdue." * 

Thus ended this hypocritical farce. 
The next day Richard proceeded to 
Westminster in state, and took pos- 
session of his pretended inheritance 
by placing himself on the marble seat 



1 More, 66. 

* Ibid. 67. Tab. 616. 



in the great hall, with the lord 
Howard, afterwards duke of Norfolk, 
on his right hand, and the duke of Suf- 
folk on his left. To those present he 
stated that he had chosen to com- 
mence his reign in that place, because 
the administration of justice was the 
first duty of a king ; and ordered pro- 
clamation to be made that he forgave 
all offences which had been committed 
against him before that hour. From 
Westminster he went to St Paul's, 
where he was received by the clergy 
in procession, and welcomed with 
the acclamations of the people. 
From that day, the 26th of June, 
he dated the conunencement of his 
reign.* 



and Bichard's OAn letter to the garrison Of 
Cont. Croyl. 666, | Calaia, Back, p. 622. See Appendix I. 
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The preparations which had heen 
made for the coronation of the ne- 
phew, served for that of the uncle ; 
and the arrival of Batclifife, with four 
thousand armed men from the north, 
dispelled all fear of opposition from 

^ In the oontemporarr account of this 
coronation we are told that the anointing 
•fas performed in the following extraordi- 
nary manner. " Then the kviig and the 
queue put of ther robes, and tnere [at the 
nigb altar] 8tod<> all naliyd from the medell 



the friends of the Wydeviles. In less 
than a fortnight from his acceptance 
of the petition at Baynard's Castle, 
Bichard was crowned at Westminster 
with his consort Anne, the daughter 
of the late earl of Warwick.* No 

upwards, and anone the Bushope anoynted 
bothe the ^jn^ and the quyne.— Excerpt. 
Hist. 381. This statement, however, must 
not be taken literally. The king at his 
coronation, after he nad been disrobed of 
his mantle and surcoat by his chanberlato. 
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expense was spared to give splendour 
to the ceremony : almost all the peers 
and peeresses graced it with their pre- 
sence ; and it was remarked that the 
train of the king was borne by the 
duke of Buckingham, that of the 
queen by the countess of Richmond, 
both descendants of John of Ghent, 
and the heads of the house of Lan- 
caster.* 

The new king employed the first 
days of his reign in acts of favour 
and clemency. The lord Stanley, the 
husband of the countess of Richmond, 
had not only appeased his jealousy, but 
was appointed steward of the house- 
hold, and afterwards constable of 
England; the archbishop of York 
regained his liberty ; Morton, bishop 
of Ely, was released from his dungeon 
in the Tower, and committed to the 
custody of the duke of Buckingham 
in the castle of Brecknock ; the lord 
Howard obtained the office of earl 
marshal, with the title of duke of 
Norfolk ; his son was created earl of 
Surrey; many of the nobility were 
raised to a higher rank; and the 
treasures amassed and left by Edward 
were lavishly employed in the reward 
of past, and the purchase of future 
services. 

Richard had of late affected an ex- 
traordinary zeal for their suppression 
of crime and the reformation of man- 
ners. Before their departure, he called 
the lords before him and admonished 
them to keep the peace in their coun- 



remained in a close dress of crimson satin, 
in which openings had been already pre- 
pared for the anointments on his back, 
breast, shoolders, and elbows. The qneen 
was anointed on the forehead and the chest 
only; so that one opening sufiSced in her 
dress, which was tinlaoed and rel'aced by the 
lady in waiting. A large pall or awning was 
held over them daring the ceremony. See 
the device for the coronation in Kutland 
Papers, pp. 8, 9, IS, 20; See also Selden, 
Titles of Honour, c. viii. 

I Gont. Croyl. 667. Hall, 25, 26. In the 
Historic Donbts (p. 66) we are told that the 
deposed prince walked in the procession; 
becnnse it appears that robes were ordered 
(or bim and his henchmen or pages. The 



ties, and to assist his officers in the 
apprehension and punishment of 
offenders. "Within a few days he fol- 
lowed them himself, declaring it to be 
his intention to travel through the 
kingdom for the same purpose. His 
progress was slow. In all the great 
towns he administered justice in 
person, listened to petitions, and dis 
pensed favours.^ The inhabitants of 
Oxford, "Woodstock, Gloucester, and 
"Worcester were honoured with his 
presence ; at Warwick he was joined 
by the queen, the Spanish ambassa- 
dors, and many of the nobility ; and 
the court, after a week's residence in 
that city, proceeded through Coven- 
try, Leicester, Nottingham, and Pon- 
tefract, to York.^ The inhabitants 
had been previously warned to display 
every mark of joy, " that the southern 
lords might mark the resayving of 
their graces." The gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood had received orders to 
attend and to do the king homage ; and 
part of the royal wardrobe had been 
forwarded from London, that Richard 
and his queen might appear in their 
most splendid dresses. To please the 
men of the north, among whom he 
had for some years been popular, he 
was again crowned with his consort ; 
and the ceremony was performed 
with the same pomp and pageantry 
which had been exhibited in the 
metropolis.* 

While Richard was thus spending 
his time in apparent security at York, 

inference is far from correct, as the robes 
charged in the roll (Archseol. i. 372, 373) are 
probably those which had been ordered and 
made for Edward's otim coronation. To 
have forced him to walk on such an occasion 
would have been a dangerous exi>eriment : 
nor could it have escaped the notice of the 
contemporary writers, who mention the 
principal personages. 

* Apnd Drake, Eborac. 116. 

s Bouse, 217. I am the more particnla 
in noticing this pro|;ress, as Liaing has 
crowded the whole of it into the short space 
of seven days (p. 420). 

« Drake's Bborao. 116, 117. Cont. 
Croyl. 667. 
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he was apprised of the tempest which 
had heen gathering behind him. The 
terror of his presence had before 
silenced the suspicions of the public ; 
but he was no sooner gone, than men 
treeij communicated their thoughts 
to each other, commiserated the lot 
of the young Edward and his bro- 
ther in the Tower, and openly con- 
demned the usurpation of the crown 
by their unnatural uncle. Dif- 
ferent plans were suggested. Some 
proposed to liberate the two princes 
from their confinement : others pre- 
ferred the less dangerous measure of 
conveying one or more of their sisters 
beyond sea» that, whatever might be 
the subsequent policy of Bichard, the 
posterity of his brother might survive 
to daim, perhaps to recover, the 
crown. But the king, though it was 
unknown, had already guarded against 
the first of these projects by the mur- 
der of his nephews ; and to prevent 
the second he had ordered John Nes- 
field to surround the sanctuary of 
Westminster with a body of armed 
men, and to refuse ingress or egress 
to any person without a special 
license.' Meanwhile the friends of 
the princes steadily pursued their 
object. In Kent, Essex, and Sussex, 
in Berkshire, Hants, Wilts, and De- 
vonshire, meetings were privately 
held ; a resolution was taken to appeal 
to arms ; and the hopes of the confe- 
derates were raised by the unexpected 
accession of a most powerful ally. 
What, in the course of a few weeks, 
could have changed the duke of 
Buckingham from a zealous friend 
into a determined enemy to the new 
king, it is in vain to conjecture. If 
his services to Bichard had been 
qreat, they had been amply rewarded. 



1 Cont. Croyl. 667, BflS. 

* Bohtm Imd left two danghten, who 
divided his property between them. One 
married Henry IV., the other an ancestor 
of the duke. When the posterity of 
Henry IV. became extinct in Henry VI., 



He had been made constable of Eng- 
land, justiciary of Wales, governor of 
the royal castles in that principality, 
and steward of the king's manors in 
Hereford and Shropshire; and in 
addition had obtained the opulent 
inheritance of Humphrey de Bohun, 
which the late monarch had unjustly 
annexed to his own demesnes.' Per- 
haps his 'knowledge of the cruel and 
suspicious character of the usurper 
had taught him to fear that he him- 
self, to whom the Lancastrians looked 
up for protection, might be the next 
victim ; perhaps, as has been said, his 
opinions were changed by the artful 
and eloquent observations of his pri- 
soner Morton. However that may 
be, Buckingham, whose wife was the 
sister of Elizabeth, engaged to restore 
the crown to the young prince, whom 
he had contributed to dethrone ; and 
his resolution to put himself at the 
head of the party was communicated 
ir« 'Medlar letters to the principal of 
the confederates. At that very mo- 
ment, when their hearts beat with 
the confidence of success, their hopes 
were suddenly dashed to the ground 
by the mournful intelligence that the 
two princes for whom they intended 
to fight were no longer aUve.' 

On what day, or in what manner 
they perished, was kept a profound 
secret : the following is the most con- 
sistent and probable account, collected 
from the confession made by the 
murderers in the next reign. Soon 
after his departure from London, 
Bichard had tampered in vain with 
Brackenbury, the governor of the 
Tower. From Warwick he despatched 
Sir James Tyrrel, his master of the 
horse, with orders that he should 
re(«ive the keys and the command 



Bnckinfcham claimed the share of the Be> 
cond sister; but it was reftised b^ Ed- 
ward IV. Most writers say that Bichard 
also refbsed it; but the contrary appears 
from Dngdale's Baronage, i. 166. 
s Cont. Croyl. 668. 
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of the fortress during twenty-four 
hours. In the night, Tyrrel, accom- 
panied by Forest, a known assassin, 
and Dighton, one of his grooms, 
ascended the staircase leading to the 
chamber in which the two princes 
lay asleep. While Tyrrel watched 
without, Forest and Dighton entered 
the room, smothered their victims 
with the bed-clothes, called in their 
employer to view the dead bodies, 
and by his orders buried them at the 
foot of the staircase. In the morn- 
ing Tyrrel restored the keys to 
Brackenbury, and rejoined the king 
before his coronation at York. Aware 
of the execration to which the know- 
ledge of this black deed must expose 
him, Ricliard was anxious that it 
shoiild not transpire; but when he 
understood that men had taken up 



arms to Uberate the two princes, he 
suffered the intelligence of their death 
to be published, that he might dis- 
concert the plans, and awaken the 
fears of his enemies.* 

The intelligence was received with 
horror both by the friends and the foes 
of the usurper ; but if it changed the 
olject, it did not dissolve the union 
of the conspirators. They could not 
retrace their steps with security ; and 
since the princes for whom they had 
intended to fight were no longer alive, 
it became necessary to set up a new 
competitor in opposition to Richard. 
The bishop of Ely proposed that the 
crown should be offered to Henry, the 
young earl of Richmond, the repre- 
sentative, in right of his mother, of the 
house of Lancaster,^ but on the con- 
dition that he should marry the prin- 



* See More's Mcoont of the murder, 67, 68. Objections have been raised against it, 
but I hope to abTw that they are of no weight in Appendix K. — Carte attributes the 
story of the death of the princes to Buckingham and nis friends, as if it were intended 
to aid the insurrection (iii. 822) ; from the Croyland historian it is certain that it was 
published by others, and had at first the efRsct of disconcerting all their prqjects.— Cont. 
Croyl. 668. 

* If Margaret, countess of Richmond, was the great-nanddaughter of John of Ghent, 
so was Margaret, countess of Stafford, the mother of finckinffham ; but as the fathor of 
the former was an elder brother, she was deemed the head of the house of Lancaster, and 
had married Edmund, earl of Richmond, the son of Queen Catherine by Owen Tudor. 
Buokinsham was descended also from Thomas, duke of Gloucester, sixth son of 
Edward m. These particulars will be plain from the following table : — 

Edward III. 

I . 



John, = Catherine 
duke of I Swynford. 
Lancaster. I 

John, 

earl of 

Somerset. 

I 



Catherine, 
relict of 
Henry V. 



1 Owen John, 
Tador. duke of 
Somerset. 



Edmund^ 

duke of 

Somerset. 



Thomas, 

duke of 

Gloucester. 



Anne,' s Edmund, 
earl of 
Stafford. 

Humphrey, 

duke of 
Buckingham. 



Edmund,s=Margaret. 
earl of 
Richmond. 



Henry. 

earl of 
Riclupond. 



Henry, Edmund, Margaret s= Humphrey, 



duke of 
Somerset, 



duke of 
Somerset, 



o. B. p. 0. s. p. 



earl of 
Stafford. 



Henry. 

duke of 

Buckingham. 
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066S Elizabeth, to whom the claim of 
the house of York had now devolved ; 
a marriage which, the prelate observed, 
would unite the partisans of the two 
families in one common cause, enable 
them to triumph over the murderer, 
and put an end to those dissensions 
which had so long convulsed and 
depopulated the nation. The sug- 
gestion was approved by the queen 
dowager, the duke of Buckingham, 
the marquess of Dorset, and most of 
their friends ; the countess of Bich- 
mond consented in the name of her 
son ; and a messenger was despatched 
to Bretagne, to inform the earl of 
the agreement, to hasten his return 
to England, and to announce the 
eighteenth of October as the day 
fixed for the general rising in his 
favour.* 

The new plan of the confederates 
escaped the vigilance of the king, 
who, ignorant of his danger, pro- 
ceeded from York into Lincolnshire ; 
but in a fortnight the answer of 
Henry was received, and was no 
sooner communicated to his friends 
than it reached the ears of Bichard. 
To prepare for the contest, he sum- 
moned all his adherents to meet him 
with their retainers at Leicester, pro- 
claimed Buckingham a traitor, and 
sent for the great seal from London.' 
On the appointed day the rising took 
place. The marquess of Dorset pro- 
claimed Henry at Exeter ; the bishop 
of Salisbury declared for him in Wilt- 
shire; the gentlemen in Kent met 
for the same purpose at Maidstone; 
those of Berkshire at Newberry ; and 
the duke of Buckingham unfurled 
bis standard at Brecon.' 

Five days later, Bichard joined his 
army at Leicester, where he issued a 
most singular proclamation. He 
begins by boasting of his zeal for 
morality and the administration of 

• Cont. Croyl. 688. 

* Drake, Eborao. 119. Bym. zii. 203. 
BUi8, i. lao. 



justice ; then calls his enemies ** trai- 
tors, adulterers, and bawds;" asserts 
that their object is not only the 
destruction of the throne, but " the 
letting of virtue, and the damnable 
maintenance of vice;" grants a free 
pardon to all yeomen and commoners 
who have been deluded by the false 
pretensions of the rebels; threatens 
with the punishment of treason all 
who shall hereafter lend them assist- 
ance; and promises rewards for the 
apprehension of Buckingham and 
his associates.^ But Bichard's good 
fortune served him better than his 
troops or his proclamations. Had 
Henry landed, or had the duke been 
able to join the other insurgents, the 
reign of the usurper would probably ' 
have been terminated. But thoug^i 
Henry had sailed from St. Malo 
a fleet of forty sail, the weather i 
so tempestuous that but few coi^ld 
follow him across the Channel ; and 
when he reached the coast of Devon, 
the insufficiency of his force forbade 
him to disembark. Buckingham was 
still more unfortunate. From Brecon 
he had marched through the forest 
of Deane to the Severn; but the 
bridges were broken down, and the 
river was so swoln that the fords 
had become impassable. He turned 
back to Weobley, the seat of the lord 
Ferrers ; but the Welshmen who had 
followed him disbanded ; and the news 
of their desertion induced' the other 
bodies of insurgents to provide for 
their own safety. Thus the king tri- 
umphed without drawing the sword. 
Weobley was narrowly watched on 
the one side by Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, on the other by the clan of the 
Yaughans, who for their reward had 
received a promise of the plunder of 
Brecon. Morton efifected his escape 
in disguise to the isle of Ely, and 
thence passed to the coast of Flanders ; 

> Bot. Pari. vi. 245, 246. 
* Bym. xii. 204. 
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the duke in a similar dress reached 
the hut of Banister, one of his ser- 
vants in Shropshire, where he was 
betrayed by the perfidy of his host. 
If he hoped for pardon on the merit 
of his former services, he had mis- 
taken the character of Richard. That 
prince had ahready reached Salisbury 
with his army ; he refused to see the 
prisoner, and ordered his head to be 
immediately struck off in the market- 
place. From Salisbury he marched 
into Devonshire. The insurgents dis- 
persed ; the marquee of Dorset, and 
Courtenay, bishop of Exeter, crossed 
the Channel to the coast of Bretagne; 
and others found an asylum in the 
fidelity of their neighbours, and the 
respect which was still paid to the 
sanctuaries. Of the prisoners, St. 
Leger, a knight, had married the 
duchess of Exeter, the sister of 
B>ichard. But it was in vain that 
the plea of affinity was urged in his 
favour, and a large sum of money 
offered for his ransom. By the 
king's order he suffered with others 
at Exeter.* 

When the conqueror had traversed 
the southern counties, and by repeated 
executions punished such of his ene- 
mies as fell into his hands, he returned 
to the capital, and summoned a par- 
liament. This assembly, like those 
of the last reign in similar circum- 
stances, proved its loyalty by its 
eagerness to anticipate every wish 
of the monarch.' It adopted and 
confirmed the celebrated petition 
presented to Bichard during his 
protectorate; pronounced him "un- 
doubted king of this realm of Eng- 
land, as well by right of consan- 
guinity and inheritance, as by lawful 
election, consecration, and corona- 
tion;" and entailed the crown on 
the issue of his body, particularly 
his son Edward, prince of Wales, 

1 Cont. Crojrl. 668, 670. 
* 1 he historian attributes the conduct of 
the parliament to fear, propter ingentem in 



whose succession the lords spiritual 
and temporal bound themselves to 
uphold. Then followed a bill of 
attainder, whicb, though a common 
measure in these turbulent times, is 
said to have been severe and compre- 
hensive beyond all precedent. One 
duke, one marquess, three earls, three 
bishops, with many knights and gen- 
tlemen, were deprived of their estates, 
honours, and rights. The forfeitures 
were employed partly to augment the 
revenue of the crown, partly to remu- 
nerate the king's northern adherents, 
who were thus transplanted into the 
southern counties, and converted 
into spies on the disaffection of their 
neighbours. Among the attainted 
was the countess of Bichmond. But 
she was spared from execution at the 
intercession of her husband, the lord 
Stanley, who had convinced Richard 
of his own loyalty, and who, on his 
promise to watch over the conduct 
of his consort, was permitted to retain 
the possession of her estates during 
his life.^ 

As the marriage between Edward 
lY. and Elizabeth Grey had now 
been declared null by the approba- 
tion given to the petition presented 
at Baynard's Castle, their son was 
officially termed "Edward the bastard, 
lately called Edward the Fifth ;'* his 
mother was designated Elizabeth, late 
wife of Sir John Grey, and the letters 
patent were annulled by which she 
had been entitled to her dower as 
queen of England.^ Still the king 
was seriously alarmed at the idea of 
a marriage between the young earl of 
Bichmond and the eldest of her 
daughters. At the last festival of 
Christmas, a meeting had been held 
at Bhedon, in Bretagne, where Henry 
solemnly swore to make her his queen 
as soon as he should triumph over 
the usurper; and the exiles, to the 

constantissimoB oadentem metum.— Cont. 
Croyl. 670. » Hot. Pari. vi. SS40-~261. 

* Kym. xii. 259. Bot. Pari. n. 263. 
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number of flye handred, had od that 
condition promised him fealty, and 
done homage to him as to their sove- 
reign. It was not that Henry of 
himself could advance any right to 
the crown. By the fivther's side he 
was descended from Owen Tudor and 
Catherine, the relict of Henry Y. ; 
by the mother's firom John Beaufort^ 
earl of Somerset, the natural son of 
John of Ghent by Catherine Swyn- 
ford. Scmierset, indeed, had been 
legitimated: but the reader is aware 
that an act of parliament had ex- 
pressly ezduded him and his poste- 
rity from the succession to the crown. 
There were still in Spain and Por- 
tugal princes and princesses of the 
house of Lancaster; but they de- 
spised or neglected a disputed title, 
and the partisans of the flEunily looked 
up to Henry and his mother as their 
natural chiefii. Under no circum- 
stanoes, much less under these, would 
the lords attached to the house of 
York have admitted tiie claim of the 
carl of Eiohmond. But convinced of 
the death of the two sons of Edward, 
they considered his eldest daughter 
as rightful sovereign; and the mo- 
ment Henry bound himself by oath 
to marry that princess, they swore 
fealty to him as the future husband 
of her who was by succession queen 
of England. 

To defeat this project now became 
the chief policy of Bichard. That he 
might draw the late queen out of 
the sanctuary, he tempted her with 
the most flattering promises, and 
harassed her with the most terrible 
threats. Message after message was 
interchanged; and at Hast a private 
treaty was concluded, in consequence 
of which he swore, in the presence 
of several lords and prelates, and the 
mayor and aldermen, that she and 
her daughters should be treated by 



> BlUi, 2 Mr. i. U0. Back apad Kenmet, 
p. 628. 



him as his kinswomen; that their 
lives should be in no danger; that 
the mother should poflsess an annuity 
of seven hundred marks for life ; and 
that each of the daughters should 
receive lands to the value of two 
hundred mariu as a marriage por- 
tion, and be married to none but 
gentlemen.' Induced by theee pro- 
nusei^ she repaired with her family 
to court: both mother and daughters 
were kindly received; and marks of 
peculiar distinction were lavished 
upon young Elizabeth, whom Bichard 
had probfll>ly destined to be wife 
of his son Edward. But that.prince 
suddenly expired at Middlehain, and 
the long and his consort were foir a 
time inconsolable on account of their 
loss.' What Bichard's designs might 
now be with respect to Elizabeth 
were unknown ; but she was attached 
to the company of the queen, and 
thus kept in real though honouraUe 
captivity. 

At length the king had leisure to 
direct his attention to Bretagne, where 
the earl of Bichmond and the exiles 
were busily employed in devising 
the means of expelling him trom 
the thronOi No expense was spared 
to procure the most accurate infor- 
mation of their numbers and pro- 
jects ; and the useftil aid of Landois, 
the Breton minister, was purchased 
with valuable presents. The duke 
Francis listened by degrees to the 
suggestions of his favourite ; an armis- 
tice between the two nations pre- 
pared the way for more lirequent inter- 
course; the king raised a body of a 
thousand archers for the service of 
his new friend; and a dark plot was 
framed for the apprehension of Henry 
and of his principal adherents.' They 
would have been caught in the toils 
of their wily adversary, had they not 
been warned of their danger, and 



« Cont. Croyl. 671. 

» Bym. lii. 226, 229. Argmtri, xiii. 2«. 
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foirnd a new and safer asylum in 
the dominions of Charles YIII., king 
of France, where they employed more 
than a year in making new prepara- 
tions for their intended expedition. 

During the interval Eichard put 
an end to the tedious and destructive 
hostilities between the Soots and his 
subjects. The duke of Albany and 
the earl Douglas had received from 
him the same protection which on 
a former occasion they had received 
from his brother; but he was too 
much oocupied with his own con- 
cerns to lend them effectual aid ; and 
their efforts were confined to occa- 
sional inroads by land, and piratical 
depredations by sea. During this 
summer they had attempted to sur- 
prise the merchants at the Mi of 
Lochmaben, but were repulsed with 
considerable loss, and the capture of 
Douglas and several of his English 
associates. This disgrace, however, 
was more than compensated by the 
success of the En^h cruisers against 
the commerce of Scotland; and at 
the solicitation of James an armis- 
tice for three years, and an alliuice 
by marriage between the royal fami- 
lies of the two kingdoms, was con- 
cluded at Nottingham. Eichard, 
indeed, after the death of his son, 
was without legitimate children ; 
but he had declared John, earl of 
Lincoln, and son of his sister the 
duchess of Suffolk, heir apparent to 
the crown ; and he now affianced the 
sister of that young prince, Anne 
de la Pole, to the eldest son of the 
king of Scotland. It was mutually 
otipulated that the marriage should 
take place as soon as the parties had 
arrived at the age of puberty.* 

At Christmas the king kept his 
court in the palace of Westminster. 
Whether it were from policy or in- 

^ Bvm. zii. 235 — 246. Boose informs us 
that the young earl of WMrwick, the son of 
the late duke of Clarence, was treated at 
first as heir apparent; bat that after some 



clination, he affected eiitraordinary 
magnificence; the holidays were passed 
in a constant repetition of feasting^ 
balls, and amusements; and it was 
remariced with surprise that in every 
company his niece Elizabeth appeared 
in robes exactly similar to those worn 
by the queen consort. Before men 
could discover the cause of this un- 
usual arrangement, the latter sud- 
denly fell sick; and Eichard, in 
expectation of her death, offered his 
hand to his niece. Her mother is 
said not to have disapproved of the 
unnatural union, but to have written 
to her son, the marquess of Dorset, 
at Paris, and to have ordered him 
to retire from the councils of Henry./ 
The princess herself, in a letter which 
she wrote to the duke of Norfolk, 
showed how much she was dazaled 
with the splendours of royalty. She 
solicited the good offices of that noble- 
man in her favour, protested that the 
king was "her joy and maker in this 
world, and that she was his in heart 
and thought," and hinted her sur- 
prise at the duration of the queen's 
illness, and her apprehensions " that 
she would never die."* These appre- 
hensions, however, were soon quieted; 
in less than a month the queen ex- 
pired ; and Elizabeth was flattered 
with the idea of mounting the throne, 
Eichard with the prospect of discon- 
certing by this marriage the machi- 
nations of his rivaL But when the 
king communicated the plan to Eat- 
cliffe, and to Catesby, "knight and 
esquire of the body," both confidants 
by whose advice he was generally 
ruled, he experienced an unexpected 
and most obstinate opposition. Their 
objection perhaps arose, as the histo- 
rian surmises, from a well-grounded 
apprehension, that if Elizabeth shonld 
become queen, she would revenge on 

time he was removed, put into close cus- 
tody, and the jonnf; earl of Lincoln snb- 
stitated for him (p. 218). 
* See Buck, p. 688. 
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them the murder of her uncle and 
brother at Fontefract ; but their argu- 
ments, whatever were their secret 
motives, deserved the most serious 
attention of their master. They re- 
presented to him that this incestuous 
marriage would be an object of horror 
to the people, and would be condemned 
by the clergy; that suspicions were 
already entertained of his having re- 
moved the queen by poison to make 
room for the niece;* that to marry 
her in the present circumstances 
would convert such suspicions into 
a certainty, and would in conse- 
quence deprive him of his stanchest 
adherents, the men of the northern 
counties, for whose support he had 
been hitherto indebted to the respect 
which they bore to his late consort, 
as daughter of the great earl of War- 
wick. The king, though with con- 
siderable reluctance, yielded to their 
remonstrances. In the great hall of 
the Temple he assured the mayor, 
aldermen, and commoners, that no 
such marriage had ever been contem- 
plated ; and by a letter to the citizens 
of York, required them to refuse 
credit to the slanderous tales which 
had been circulated, and to apprehend 
and bring before the council all per- 
sons known to advance or propagate 
reports to bis prejudice.' 
As the time approached in which 



* From the expreflsions in Elizabeth's 
letter mentioned before, there ia reason to 
fear that this suspicion was too true. It is 
evident Richard had not only promised to 
marry her, but had told her that the queen 
would die in February. Hence she observes 
that the better part of February is past, 
and the queen still ahve.— -Buck, p. 668. 

* See the whole account in the Croyland 
historian, 672. The letter to the citizens of 
of York is in Drake's Eboracum (p. 119). 
That writer supposes it to have been writ- 
ten in 1484. But as it alludes to the reports 
about the marriage, and observes that the 
long had already explained matters to the 
citizens of London, which the Croyland his- 
torian says he did some time before Easter, 
I have no difllculty in fixing it to the pre- 
sent year. 

■ •• I have heard by credible report of 



the contest for the crown was to be 
decided, the mind of Eichard became 
the prey of doubts and apprehensions. 
It may be that the disturbed rest, the 
imaginary spectres, and the sudden 
terrors described by Sir Thomas 
More, were the fictions of his ene- 
mies;' but, unfurnished as he was 
withmoney,andsuspicious of his adhe- 
rents, he could not look forward to a 
content, in which his crown and life 
were at stake, without feeling consi- 
derable alarm. The treasures left by 
his brother, the moneys arising from 
the late forfeitures, and three tenths 
obtained from the clergy, had all been 
expended. He dared not summon a 
parhament for the purpose of demand- 
ing a subsidy ; and to solicit a bene- 
volence he had already pronounced 
illegal and unconstitutional. Yet his 
necessities compelled him to adopt 
the thing, while he refused it the 
name ; and though by extorting dif- 
ferent sums from the most wealthy 
citizens, he replenished his coffers, 
he forfeited at the same time the 
small share which he retained in their 
affection.^ He no longer knew whom 
to trust or distrust Daily defections 
taught him to suspect the fidelity of 
the most attached among his adhe- 
rents. Sir Walter Blount, the go- 
vernor of Ham, deserted to Henry 
with his prisoner, the old earl of 

such as were secret with his chamberers, 
that he never had quiet in his mind, never 
thought himself sure. When he went 
abroad, his eyes whirled about, his body 

Erivily fenced, his hand ever on his dagger, 
is countenance and manner like one always 
read^ to strike again. He took ill rests 
at ni^ht, lay long waking and musing, sore 
weaned with care and watch, rather slum- 
bered than slept, troubled with fearful 
dreams, suddenly sometimes started up, 
leapt out of bed, and run about the cham- 
ber; 80 was his restless heart continually 
tossed and tumbled with the tedious im- 
pression and stormy remembrance of this 
abominable deed."— More, 69. 

♦ As the king would not allow the name 
of benevolence to be applied to this extor- 
tion, the people gave to it that of malevo- 
lencc—Cont. Croyl. 572. 
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Oxford; several officers of the gar- 
rison of Calais, and the sheriff of 
some counties, followed their ex- 
ample; and numerous emigrations 
from the coast doubled the amount 
of the exiles. But no one gave him 
more anxiety than Lord Stanley, a 
nobleman of extensive influence in 
Cheshire and Lancashire. On the 
one hand, he had hitherto served 
Eichard with unwearied zeal ; on the 
other, he had married the mother of 
the pretender to the crown. To 
attach him the more firmly to the 
royal interests, the king had lavished 
favours upon him; but at the same 
time, to keep him always under his 
own eye, he had made him steward 
of the household. When at last Lord 
Stanley urged his former services to 
obtain permission to visit his estates, 
Eichard consented with reluctance, 
but retained at court the Lord 
Strange as an hostage for the fidelity 
of his Either.* 

^t length the kmg was informed 
by his emissaries that the earl of 
Eichmond, with the permission of 
Charles, had raised an army of three 
thousand adventurers, most of them 
Normans; and that a fleet was lying 
in the mouth of the Seine to trans- 
port them to England. He affected 
to receive the intelligence with joy ; 
and immediately, to prepare the 
public for the event, published a 
long and artful proclamation, which 
stated that/* the king's rebels and 
traitors, disabled and attainted by 
authority of the high court of par- 
liament, of whom many were known 
for open murderers, adulterers, and 
extortioners, had forsaken their na- 
tural country, And put themselves at 
first under the obedience of the duke 
of Bretagne, to whom they had made 
promises so unnatural and abomi- 
nable that they had been refused by 
that prince — ^that they had next be- 

' Oont. Croyl. 673. 

* Fvan, u. ilB-AM. 1 have abridged the 



taken themselves to the king's an- 
cient enemy, Charles, calling himself 
king of France, and chosen for their 
captain one Henry Tudor, descended 
of bastard blood both by the father's 
and the mother's side, and who there- 
fore could never have any claim to 
the crown of England but by con- 
quest—that the said Henry Tudor, in 
order that he might achieve his false 
intent by the aid of the king's ancient 
enemy of Prance, had covenanted 
with him to give up in perpetuity all 
the right which the king of England 
had to the crown of Prance, to Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, 
Calais, and the Marches, and to dis- 
sever the arms of Prance from the 
arms of England for ever— that in 
more proof of his said purpose of con- 
quest, the said Henry Tudor had 
given away archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
and other dignities spiritual, and the 
duchies, earldoms, baronies, and other 
inheritances of knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen, within the realm— that 
he intended to change and subvert 
the laws of the same, and to do the 
most cruel murders, slaughters, rob- 
beries, and disherisons, that were ever 
seen in any Christian realm— where- 
fore, the king willed that all his sub- 
jects, Uke good and true Englishmen, 
should endower themselves with all 
their power for the defence of them, 
their wives, children, goods, and here- 
ditaments, and as he, like a diligent 
and courageous prince, <9v^ould put his 
most royal person to all labour and 
pain necessary in that behalf, to the 
comfort and surety of his faithful 
subjects, so he commanded all his said 
subjects to be ready in their most de- 
fensible array to do his highness ser- 
vice of war, when they by open pro- 
clamation or otherwise should be 
commanded so to do, for the resist- 
ance of the king's said rebels, traitors, 
and enemies.^ 

proclamation, but have, as mucli as possiblo, 
retained the very words, that the reader 
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Having usued instmctioiiB to his 
friends in the maritime oonnties, and 
estahhshed posts of cayaliy on the 
high roads for the more speedy trans- 
nuflsion of intelligence, Bichard sent 
for the great seal, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Nottingham. There he 
was nearer to his i>artisans in the 
north, on whose fidelity he chiefly 
relied; and thence, as from the 
centre, he could watch the extoemities 
of the kingdom. On the first of 
August his competitor sailed from 
Harfleur; on the seventh he landed 
at Milford Haven, and directed his 
march through the northern districts 
of Wales, a tract of country in the 
interests of the Stanleys. He met 
with little to oppose or to encourage 
him ; if the Welch chieftains did not 
impede his progress, few joined his 
standard ; and when he took posses- 
sion of Shrewsbury his army did not 
exceed four thousand men. A week 
elapsed before Eichard heard of his 
landing; but orders were instantly 
despatched for all his subjects to meet 
him at Leicester, with the most alarm- 
ing menaces against the defaulters. 
The duke of Norfolk obeyed with the 
men of the eastern counties, the earl 
of Northumberland with the northern 
levies, the lord Level from Hamp- 
shire, hnd lirackenbury from .London ; 
bat the man whom he most feared 
the lord Stanley, repded that he was 
confined to his bed by the sweating 
dokness. This feint could not deceive 
the king ; and Lord Strange, fearing 
for his life, made an attempt to escape. 
He was discovered, taken, and in- 
duced to confess, that he himself, his 
uncle Sir William Stanley, chamber- 
lain of North Wales, and Sir John 
Savage, had engaged to join the in- 
vaders; but he protested that his 
father was ignorant of their intention. 



may netioe how near the langxtage ap- 

S roaches to that of the present d^. It is 
ated 23rd of Jane anno 2; which Fennhas 



and already on his way to join the* 
royal standard. He was permitted 
to write to Lord Stanley, and to in- 
form him that he must accelerate hi? 
march, if he wished to save the life of 
his son.' 

At Leicester the king found himself 
at the head of a numerous and well- 
appointed army, which, had it been 
atteushed to its leader, might have 
trampled under foot the contemptible 
force that followed the banner of his 
competitor. But Henry, assured by 
the promises of his secret adherents, 
continued to press forward, as if he 
were determined to rush into the 
very jaws of destruction. He crossed 
the Severn at Shrewsbury; at New- 
port he was joined by the tenantry of 
the Talbots; at Stafford he had a 
private conference with Sir William 
Stanley, and consented, in order to 
save, if it were possible, the life of 
Lord Strange, that the Stanleys 
should continue to wear the appear- 
ance of hostility, and constantly re- 
tire before him, as he advanced. On 
the twenty-first of August Bichard 
rode from Leicester with the crown 
on his head, and encamped about two 
miles firom the town of Bosworth. 
The same night Henry proceeded 
from Tamworth to Atherston, where 
he joined the Stanleys, and was en- 
couraged by the repeated arrivals of 
deserters from the enemy. In the 
morning both armies (that of Bichard 
was double in number) advanced to 
Bedmore; and the vanguards, com- 
manded by the duke of Norfolk and 
the earl of Oxford, engaged. Bichard 
was diimayed to see the Stanleys 
opposed to him, the earl of Northum- 
berland remaining inactive at his post, ] 
and his men wavering and on the 
point of flying, or going over to his 
competitor. Chancing to espy Henry, 

made 1484 : bat as Bichard did not be|^ his 
reign till the 26th of that month, it should 
be 1485. 1 Cont. Croyl. 678. 
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he detennined to win the day, or 
perish in tiie attempt. Spurring his 
horse and exolaiming, "Treason, trea- 
son, treason,"^ he slew with his own 
hand Sir William Brandon, the 
hearer of the hostile standard, strack 
to the ground Sir John Cheney, and 
made a desperate hlow at his rival, 
when he was overpowered hy numhers, 
thrown from his horse, and immedi- 
ately slain. Lord Stanley taking up 
the crown, placed it on the head of 
Henry, and the conqueror was in- 
stantly greeted with the shouts of 
"Long Uve King Henry." In the 
battle and pursuit the duke of Nor- 
folk, the lord Ferrers, some knights, 
and about three thousand others, 
were killed. The victors lost but 
few; and to add to their joy, Lord 
Strange, whom Bichard had ordered 
to be beheaded at the beginning of 
the battle, escaped in the confusion, 
and rejoined his father. The body of 
the late king was stripped, laid across 
a horse behind a pursuivant-at-arms, 
and conducted to Leicester, where, 

1 Ross, 218. 

* Tea years later, Henry caused a tomb 
to be erected over him. The cost was only 
137. Is.— Ezcerp. Hist. 105. It waa defaced 



after it had been exposed for two 
days, it was buried with little cere- 
mony in the church of the Grey 
Friars.* Henry entered the town 
with the same royal state with 
which Eichard had marched out on 
the preceding day. He was careful, 
however, not to stain his triumph 
with blood. Of all his prisoners three 
only suffered death, the notorious 
Catesby, and two persons of the 
name of Brecher, who probably had 
merited that distinction by their 
crimes.' 

Of the character of Eichard it is 
unnecessary to say much. If hie 
was guilty of the crimes laid to his 
charge, he was little better than a 
monster in human shape. Writers 
have indeed existed in modem times 
who have attempted to prove his in- 
nocence ; but their arguments are 
rather ingenious than conclusive, 
and dwindle into groundless con- 
jectures when confronted with the 
evidence which may be arrayed 
ag£unst them.* 

at the dissolation of the conTent.— Sandford, 
432. 

s Cont.Croyl.67S— 676. Bofl8,218. Fab.620. 

* See Note (K) at the end of the Tolume* 
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The long quarrel between the two 
nouses of York and Lancaster had 
deluged England with blood; by a 
fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances, it was given to Henry of 
Eichmond, an exile and an adven- 
turer, without means and without 
title, to unite the interests of the 
" two roses," and to bequeath to pos- 
terity the benefit of an undisputed 
succession. From the field of Bos- 
worth he proceeded to Leicester. 
Victory had placed the crown on 
his temples ; and the absence of a 
rival secured to him the present 
possession of the sovereignty. But 
a perplexing question occurred: on 
what title was he to ground his claim? 
On that of hereditary descent? The 
right of hereditary descent, even sup- 
posing it to be in the family of Lan- 
caster, and not of York, could not 



1 It was the common persnasion at the 

time, that, as in private daels, so in battles, 

be event showea the right of the victorious 

Airty. Henr^ alluded to it in parliament. 

—Rot. Pari. Ti. 268. And the same doctrine 

Had been openly maintained by Edward lY. 



be propagated through an illegitimate 
branch, which to prevent dispute, 
had been originally cut oflf from the 
succession by an act of parliament. 
Should he then depend on his stipu- 
lated marriage with the princess 
Elizabeth? But his pride disdained 
to owe the sceptre to a wife, the 
representative of a rival and hated 
family. That would be to justify the 
dethronement of Henry VI., to ac- 
knowledge himself a king only by 
courtesy, and to exclude his issue 
by any succeeding marriage from all 
claim to the throne. There remained 
the right of conquest ; but, though he 
might appeal to his late victory as an 
argument {hat Heaven approved of 
his pretensions,* he dared not men- 
tion the name of conquest, or he 
would have united his firiends with 
his foes in a common league against 



"In division and contraversie 
twyst princes uppon the high 



moved be> 
soveraigne 
ptower roiell, more evident prove or decla- 
tion of trouth, right and Godds will may not 
be had than by the means of reason, auoto- 
rite, andvictorieinbatailles." — Rvm.xi.710. 
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him.* The question became the sub- 
iect of long and anxious deliberation ; 
and it was at last resolved to follow 
a line of proceeding, which, while it 
settled the crown on the king and his 
h^irs general, should not bring either 
his right, or that of the princess, into 
discussion.* 

The reader has seen that Richard 
before his fall had named his nephew, 
John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, to 
be his successor. Him and his pre- 
tensions Henry treated with con- 
tempt; but there was another prince, 
Edward Flantagenet, son of the late 
duke of Clarence, whom he viewed 
with peculiar jealousy. After the exe- 
cution of Clarence, Edward IV. had 
sent for the child to court, and had 
created him earl of Warwick, the 
title borne by his grandfather. Even 
Richard, when his own son was dead, 
had at first assigned to him the 
honours of the heir-apparent ; but 
afterwards, fearing that he might 
become a dangerous competitor, had 
confined him in the castle of Sheriff- 
Hutton in Yorkshire. The first act 
of the new king at Leicester was to 
transfer the young prince, who had 
only reached his fifteenth year, from 
his prison in the north to a place 
of greater security, the Tower. The 
public commiserated the lot of the 
innocent victim, wlio thus, to satisfy 
the ambition of others, was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment 
from his childhood; and the spot 
chosen for his confinement, a spot 
so lately stained with the blood of 
princes, was considered an omen of 
his subsequent destiny. The princess 



1 Because it was taught that a conqueror 
might dispossess all men of their lands, since 
they held them of the prince who had been 
conquered. * Bacon, 2—4. 

» Bacon, 1. Polyd. 558. 

* Andr^, who was present, and recited 
verses in lus honour. — Domit. A. zviii. 

' These standards were an "ymage of 
Fainte George, a red firje dragon and a 
done kowe."— Hall, i. 
4 



Elizabeth had been his follow-captive 
at Sheriff-Hutton. Richard had sent 
her there as soon as he heard of the 
invasion ; Henry ordered her to be 
conducted by several noblemen to the 
house of her mother in London.' 

The fall of the usurper excited 
Uttle regret. No man could pity his 
death, who had pitied the fate of 
his unoffending nephews. When the 
conqueror entered the capital, he was 
received with unequivocal demon- 
strations of joy. The mayor and 
principal citizens met him at Horn- 
sey Park, and were permitted to kiss 
his hand. As he passed through the 
streets in a close carriage, the crowd 
obstructed his way, that they might 
behold and greet the deliverer of his 
country.* Before him were borne the 
ensigns of his triumph, the three 
standards which had led his small 
army to victory, and these he de- 
voutly offered on the high altar of 
St. Paul's.^ But his coronation was 
delayed, and the joy of the public 
was damped, by the sudden spread 
of a disease, which acquired from its 
predominant symptoms the appella- 
tion of the sweating sickness. It 
generally extinguished life within 
the course of twenty-four hours ; 
and some idea may be formed of its 
ravages, when it is known that within 
eight days it proved fatal to two 
successive lord mayors, and six of 
the aldermen of London. At the 
end of the month, whether it were 
owing to the greater experience of 
the physicians, or the coldness of the 
season, its violence began to abate,^ 
and the new king received the rite of 



' After the loss of m&uj lives, it was dis- 
covered, that if the patient lay still for 
twenty^four hours, and carefully abstained 
from whatever might add to the heat, or 
induce cold, he generally recovered. By 
this method the mortality was much dimi- 
nished, when the same disease re-appeared 
in England, though it still proved latal to 
thousands in Flanders and Germany. — Uall, 
3, 4. Bacon, 6. Polyd. 561. 

K 
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coronation from the hands of the car- 
dinal archbishop of Canterbury. On 
that occasion twelve knights bannerets 
were created, and the king's uncle, the 
earl of Pembroke, was raised to the 
dignity of duke of Bedford, the lord 
Stanley to that of earl of Derby, and 
Sir Edward Gourtenay to that of earl 
of Devon.* At the same time he 
appointed a body cf select archers, 
amounting to fifty men, to attend 
on hiih, under the appellation of 
yeomen of the guard. The institu- 
tion excited surprise ; but Henry 
justified it on the ground that by 
foreign princes a guard was con- 
sidered a necessary appendage to the 
regal dignity.* 

Soon after the coronation, the king 
met his parliament; and when the 
commons presented to him their 
speaker, was careful to inform them, 
that ''he had come to the throne by 
just title of inheritance, and by the 
sure judgment of God, who had given 
him the victory over his enemy in the 
field '" but, lest they should be alarmed 
by the last words, he added that every 
man should continue "to enjoy his 
rights and hereditaments, with the 
exception of such persons as in the 
present parliament should be pun- 
ished for their ofibnces against his 
royal majesty."' When the conmions 
returned to their own house, an un- 
expected difficulty arose. A large 
proportion of the members had been 
outlawed by the last monarch. Gould 
they sit there in quality of lawgivers ? 
Even the king, who had summoned 
them together, had been attainted. 
Was that attainder to continue 
unrepealed? Henry was displeased 



1 Cont. Croyl. 667. Bacon, 6. Hall, 3. 
Mr. Jerdan has published in the Butland 
Papers (1—24), "The Device for the Coro- 
nation of Henry YII." It bears proof of 
) 'ng been written but a day or two before 
1 i ceremony took place, and yet very 
strangely mixes np witn it directions for the 
coronation of the queen, as well as of the 
king. It appears to me that the writer 



with the boldness of these questions ; 
but dissembling his resentment, he 
consulted the judges, who relied 
that as far as regarded the king 
himself, the crown had cleared away 
all legal corruption of blood ; but that 
the members attainted by course oi 
law must forbear to sit till their 
attainder had been reversed by equal 
authority. The advice was followed ; 
all who had been disinherited by 
Bichard were by one «ct restored to 
their former lights ; and separate bills 
were passed in favour of the king's 
mother, the dukes of Bedford, Buck- 
ingham, and Somerset, the marquess 
of Dorset, the earl of Oxford, the lords 
Beaumont, Wells, Glifford, Hunger- 
ford, Boos, and several others. The 
whole number of those who profited by 
this measure amounted to one hundred 
and seven.^ The transactions which 
followed were important and interest- 
ing. 1. In the settlement of the crown 
by legislative enactment, HMiry pro- 
ceeded with cautious and measured 
steps. Jealous as he was of the pre- 
tended right of the house of Lancas- 
ter, he was equally sensible that the 
claim of the princess Elizabeth would 
prove the firmest support of his throne. 
Hence he watched all the proceedings 
with the most scrupulous solicitude. 
To weaken her claim would be to 
undermine his own interest ; to con- 
firm it would encourage a suspicion 
that he was conscious of a defect in 
his own title. He therefore refused 
both to revive the act of Henry IV., 
which established the succession in 
the line of John of Ghent, and to 
repeal that of Edward lY., which 
established it in the line of Lionel 



copied some more anoient ceremonial, pro* 
bablj that of the coronation of Richard III. 
and his consort. He could not have sup- 
posed that Elizabeth of York would be 
crowned with Henry, before she was even 
married to him. . * Hall, 3. 

s Hot. Pari. ri. 268. 

♦ Bot. ParL vi. 273, 278, 280—287. Tear- 
book, Term Mich. 1 Henry VII. 6. Bacon, B, 
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duke of Clarence. In his own favour 
he commanded that all records, con- 
taining any mention of his attainder, 
should be cancelled and taken off 
the file;^ in favour of his Lancastrian 
predecessors, he annulled the act of 
Edward lY., which had pronounced 
Henry IV. and Henry V. usurpers, 
Henry VI. an usurper and traitor. 
Market and Edward, the wife and 
son of that monarch, traitors, and all 
the heirs of the body of Henry of 
Derby incapable of holding or in- 
heriting any estate, dignity, pre- 
eminence, hereditament, or posses 
sion within the realm f and in favour 
of Elizabeth he repealed the act of 
the 1st of Eichard IIL, by which 
that princess had been pronounced 
a bastard, in common with the rest 
of her father's children by Elizabeth 
Grey. Out of respect for her who 
was to be queen, neither the title nor 
the body of the act was read in either 
house. By advice of the judges it 
was merely designated by the first 
words; the original was then ordered 
to be burnt; and all persons possessed 
of copies were commanded to deliver 
them to the chancellor before Easter, 
under the penalty of fine and impri- 
sonment.' In the act of settlement 
itself no mention was made of 
Elizabeth or her heirs; even Henry's 
own claim, which he so ostentatiously 

1 Bacon, 9. 

* Bot. Pari. yi. 288. An act was also 
passed restoring Elizabefh, the widow of 
£!dward lY., to the same title and dignity 
as she would have had if no act had passed 
against her under fochard III., and ren- 
dering her able to plead, and be impleaded, 
and to reeeiTe and grant lands and chattels. 
But it does not appear that her dower was 
restored.— Ibid. 

> Ibid. 289. Year-book, Term Hil. 1 
Henry YII. 6. StiUington, bishop of Bath, 
who had composed the petition and act now 
repealed, had been apprehended by order 
ofthe king immediate^ tJttet the battle of 
Bosworth. We And him soon afterwards a 
prisoner at York, " sore erased by reason 
of his trouble and carrying." — Drake's 
Eborac. 123. He however made his peace 
with Henry, was not included in the act of 



brought forward in his speech to the 
commons, " of his just right of inhe- 
ritance, and the sure judgment of 
God," was studiously omitted; and 
it was merely enacted, that **the 
inheritance of the crown should be, 
rest, remain, and abide in the most 
royal person of the then sovereign 
lord. King Henry YII., and the heirs 
of his body lawfully coming, per- 
petually with the grace of God so to 
endure, and in none other."* 2. But 
this cautious policy, and in particu- 
lar this silence with respect to the 
princess, seems to have alarmed not 
only the partisans of the house of 
York, but even Henry's own friends, 
who had trusted that under the union 
of the red and white roses domestic 
peace would succeed to war and 
dissension. When the commons 
presented to the king the usual 
grant of tonnage and poundage for 
life, they coupled with it a petition, 
that he would be pleased to ''take 
to wife and consort the princess Eliza- 
beth, which marriage they hoped God 
would bless with a progeny of the 
race of kings s'*^ the lords spiritual 
and temporal, rising from their seats, 
and bowing to the throne, signified 
their concurrence ; and Henry graci- 
ously answered that he was wUling to 
comply with their request.^ 3. At the 
very commencement of the session the 

attainder, and obtained a full pardon. On 
this account Henry opposed a motion to 
call him before the house of lords for his 
conduct in composing the petition and act 
of bastardy of Edward's children.^Year- 
book, ibid. 

« Bot. Pari. vi. 270. While this bill waa 
before the lords, the chancellor assembled 
all the judges, and required their opinion, 
whether such an act, if it were passed, 
would have the effect " of resuming all the 
franchises and liberties of all manner of 
persons." It seems to haye been appre- 
hended that the new settlement might haTe 
had the same effect as the acquisition of the 
crown by conquest. The iudges replied in 
the negatiTe. — Year-book, Term HiL 1 
HeniT Vll. 26. 

> Pe stirpe regnm. — Bot. Pari. Ti. 278. 
By this unusual expression I conceive wat 
meant the kings of each Une. * Ibid. 

E 2 
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king had alluded to '* punUhment 
of those who had offended his royal 
majesty." The expression was noticed; 
how, it waa asked, could the late 
monarch and his supporters have 
offended the majetiif of the earl of 
Richmond, at the time when he had 
never puhUcly advanced any claim to 
the throne ? The case differed from 
the precedents of the past reigns. If 
Henry VI. and his friends had been 
pronounced traitors by Edward, and 
Edward and his adherents by Henry, 
on each occasion the supposed offence 
had been committed against a king, 
whose claim to the crown had been 
previously admitted by parliament* 
But the treasury was exhausted ; 
Henry wanted tho means to defray 
his expenses, and to reward his fol- 
lowers ; and in defiance of the mur- 
murs of the people, Bichard III., the 
duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, 
the lords Lovell, Zouch, and Ferrers, 
with several knights and gentlemen, 
amounting in all to thirty individuals, 
were included in an act of attainder.' 
4. The act of resumption which fol- 
lowed was less invidious, and equally 
politic. Treading in the footsteps of 
former monarchs, the king revoked 
all grants made by the crown since 
the 34th of Henry YI., and as the 
grantees were chiefly the partisans 
of the house of Fork, they were all 
placed at the mercy of the king, who, 
according to his judgment or caprice, 
had it in his power to take from them, 
or to confirm to them, the possession 
of their property.* 6. Before he dis- 
solved the parliament, he granted a 
general pardon to the adherents of 



1 Cont. Croyl. 681. 

^ * Eot.ParLvi.276— 278. In the act Bichard 
18 accmed of " nnnataralli mischieToas, and 
grete peijories, treasons* homicides, and 
murdres in'shgdding qfitifant$ blood." Is not 
this an allusion to the death of his nephews ? 
I know of no other infants whom he is said 
to hare murdered. 

» Uot. Pari. tJ. 336-384. ♦ Bacon, 9. 



Bichard ; but that he might monopo- 
lise the whole merit of the measure, 
he would not allow it to originate at 
the intercession, or to be issued with 
the concurrence of the two houses.^ 
6. During the recess after Christmas 
he married Elizabetn.' It w&s be- 
Ueved that the delay arose from a 
desire to prevent her name from 
being inserted in the act of settle- 
ment When that point had been 
obtained he hasten^ to gratify the 
wishes of his people and parliiunent. 
If the ambition of the princess was 
flattered by this union, we are told 
(on what authority I know not) that 
she had tittle reason to congratulate 
herself on the score of domestic hap- 
piness ; that Henry treated her with 
harshness and with neglect ; and that 
in his estimation neither the beauty 
of her person, nor the sweetness of 
her disposition, could atone for the 
deadly crime of being a descendant of 
the house of York.' 

As the king and queen were rela- 
tives, a dispensation had been granted 
previously to the marriage by the 
bishop of Imola, the legate of Inno- 
cent YIIL But Henry appUed for 
another to the pontiff himself, avow- 
edly for the purpose of removing 
every doubt respecting the validity of 
the marriage, but in reality that by 
introducing into it the meaning which 
he affixed to the act of settlement, 
that meaning might have the sanc- 
tion of the papal authority. Inno- 
cent in his rescript informs us that, 
according to the representation made 
to him in the name of the king, the 
crown of England belonged to Henry 



» Cont. Croyl. 681. Andrd tells ns that 
Edward lY. had before offered Elizabeth to 
Henry daring his exile in Bretagne, bat 
that it was considered an artiBce to entice 
him into England.— Domit. A. xviii. 

« This is asserted bv all our historians. 
The reader will meet hereafter with some 
reasons to indaoe a belief, that the state- 
ment, if it be true, must at least be confined 
to the first years of the king's reign. 
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by right of war. by notorious and in- 
disputable hereditary succession, by 
the wish and election of all the pre- 
lates, nobles, and commons of the 
realm, and by the act of the three 
estates in parliament assembled ; but 
that nevertheless, to put an end to 
the bloody wars caused by the rival 
claims of the house of York, and at 
the urgent request of the three 
estates, the king had consented to 
marry the princess Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter and true heir of Ed- 
ward IV. of immortal memory.* The 
pontiff, therefore, at the prayer of the 
king, and to preserve the tranquillity 
of the realm, confirms the dispensa- 
tion which has already been granted, 
and the act of settlement passed by the 
parliament ; declares the meaning of 
that act to be, that if the queen should 
die without issue before the king, or 
if her issue should not survive their 
father, the crown should in that case 
devolve to Henry's other children, if 
he should have any other by a sub- 
sequent marriage, and concludes by 
excommunicating all those who may 
hereafter attempt to disturb him or 
his posterity in the possession of their 
rights." The existence of this extra- 
ordinary instrument betrays the king's 
uneasiness with respect to the insuf- 
ficiency of his own claim. 

After his marriage and the disso- 
lution of the parliament, the new 
monarch, in imitation of his prede- 
cessors, resolved to signalise the com- 
mencement of his reign by a progress 
through the kingdom. The natives 
of the northern counties had been 
much devoted to Richard; HenTy 
hoped by spending the summer among 



1 Immortalis fames regis Edvardi prsfati 
primogenitam et veram haBredem.— Rym. 
xii. 297. Carte by some mistake has trans- 
lated these words " the trae heiress of the 
kingdom" (ii. 825). The reader may notice 
the expression vera hseres, and in another 
instrument indabitata hseres. — Bym. xii. 
291. If the pontiff believed Elizabeth to be 
the trne and undoabted heir to her father, 



them to attach them to his interesta 
He was keeping the festival of Easter 
at Lincoln, when he heard that 
Lord Level, formerly chamberlain 
to Richard, with Humphrey an<l 
Thomas Stafford, had suddenly left 
the sanctuary at Colchester; but 
whither they were fled, or what 
might be their object, remained a 
profound secret. Despising the in- 
formation, he left Lincoln for Not- 
tingham, with a numerous and 
splendid retinue; from Nottingham^ 
where he received an embassy from 
the king of Scots, he continued his 
journey ; but was stopped at Ponte- 
fract by the intelligence that Lord 
Level had passed him on the road, 
had raised a force in the neighbour- 
hood of Rippon and Middleham, and 
was preparing to surprise him at his 
entry into York. But Henry's court 
was now attended by most of the 
southern and northern nobility ; and 
their followers formed a pretty nu- 
merous army. The duke of Bedford 
led the royalists; by his order an 
offer of pardon was made to all who 
should return to their duty ; and the 
insurgent force immediately dispersed. 
A few were taken and executed by 
the earl of Northumberland ; Level 
himself escaped to his friend Sir 
Thomas Broughton, in Lancashire, 
and thence to the court of Margaret^ 
dowager duchess of Burgundy.^ At 
the same time the Staffords had pre- 
pared to take possession of the city 
of Worcester ; but the dispersion of 
the Yorkshire insurgents proved the 
hopelessness of the attempt ; and the 
two brothers fled for sanctuary to 
the church of Colnham, an obscure 

he must also have been informed that her 
brothers had perished. * Bym. ibid. 

s Hall, 3, Bacon, 11, and others tell Uf 
thatLovel's attempt happened after Henr7''k 
arrival at York, and was put down by tne 
dnke of Bedford. I have followed the 
journal of one of the heralds who accoro 
paniod the court.— Lei. Cell. iv. 186. 
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Tillage near Abingdon. Humphrey 
Stafford was taken thenoe by force ; 
was condemned by the judges in vir- 
tue of the act of attainder formerly 
passed %gainst him, and suffered i^ 
Tyburn the death of a traitor. It is 
said that the younger brother ob- 
tained a pardon, on the plea that 
he had aoted under the control of 
the elder.* 

The king made his entry into York 
with royal magnificence. Three miles 
from the city he was met by the 
mayor and aldermen on horseback; 
at the gate he was received with a 
procession of the clergy, the acclama- 
tions of the populace, and the exhi- 
bition of pageants.* He spent three 
weeks in that city, dispensing favours, 
conferring honours, and redressing 
grievances; a conduct, the policy of 
which was proved by the loyalty of 
the country during the invasion of 
the following year.' Thence he re- 
turned through Worcester, Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Bristol, to London, to 
•receive a numerous and splendid em- 
bassy sent by James, king of Scotland. 
During his progress through each 
county, he was accompanied by the 
sheriffs, and the resident nobility and 
gentry ; on all Sundays and festivals 
he attended divine service in pubUc ; 
and on such occasions he heard a 
sermon from one of the bishops, who 
was ordered to read and explain to 
the audience the papal bull confirma- 
tory of the king's marriage and title. 
He left the citizens of Worcester 
with evident marks of displeasure; 

^ Th« prisoner had been brought to Wor- 
cester to snffer there (liar 20), but the 
abbot of Abingdon arriTea on the same 
day, and Mqnired that he should be re- 
placed in the sanctuary. This saved his 
ufe for the time. He was sent to the 
Tower, and the judges were consulted by 
Ung, whether Golnham had the privilege of 
a sanctuary. They replied it was hard, and 
contrary to order, that they should give 
their opinions beforehand on a matter on 
which they would have to decide judicially. 
Henry assented with reluctance ; the point 
"^as ariraed before all the judges ; and the 



but by his condescension attached to 
himself those of Bristol, whom he 
consulted on the causes of the decay 
of their trade, and at the same time 
encouraged by his promise to restore 
their dty to its former prosperity.^ 

To a prince in Henry's situation it 
was of the highest importance to live 
on terms of amity with his ndgh- 
bours. Among these the most to be 
feared was James, king of Scotland, 
from his proximily, from the aadent 
enmity between the two nations, and 
from that attachment to the house of 
York, which stiU lurked among the 
inhabitants of the northern counties. 
Fortunately James had long che- 
rished a strong partiality for the 
English ; a partiality so marked, that 
it formed the prindpal of the charges 
alleged against him by the rebels, who 
afterwards deprived him of Ufe. He 
had sent a deputation to assist at the 
coronation of Henry; other epvoys 
had met the king at Nottingham; 
and now a most honourable embassy 
awaited his arrival in London. The 
negotiation lasted almost a month. 
As the former truce between the two 
crowns was supposed to have expired 
at the death of Richard, both kings 
readily consented to its renewal But 
the turbulence and discontent of the 
Scottish nobility compelled James to 
limit its duration to three years ; and 
Henry could only obtain a promise 
that it should be continued iaM the 
death of one of the two monarchs, 
and that a matrimonial alliance 
should be contracted between the 

claim of sanctna^ was rejected. — ^Year- 
book, Term Pas. 1 Henry vll. 16 Term ; 
Trin. 1. 

* The people cried, " King Henry, King 
Henry, our Xord preserve that sweet and 
weU-savonred face." — Lei. Coll. iv. 187. 
Ibid. 188. 

* He diminished the yearly rent of 100^. 
paid by the citizens of York to the crown 
to the small sum of 18/. 58. — Rot. Pari, 
vi. 390. 

* See the sequel of the heralds' jonmal.— 
Rot. Pari. vi. 890. 
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royal families of England and Soot- 
land.' 

It might have been expected that 
the king would have taken his queen 
with him during his progress, to gra- 
tify the partisans of the house of 
York ; it was supposed that he refused 
through his jealousy of her influence, 
and his unwillingness to seem indebted 
to her for his crown. She kept her 
court at Winchester with her mother 
and sisters, and the countess of Rich- 
mond, her mother-in-law. As she 
advanced in her pregnancy, the king 
removed from London to hunt in the 
New Forest ; and in her eighth month 
she was safely delivered of a son, whose 
birth gave equal joy to the king and 
the nation. He was christened with 
extraordinary parade in the cathedral; 
and at the font received the name of 
Arthur, in memory of the celebrated 
king of the Britons, from whom 
Henry wished it to be thought that he 
was himself descended.' Hitherto the 
king's enemies had given him little 
uneasiness ; but the birth of his son, 
which threatened to perpetuate the 
crown in his family, urged them to 
one of the most extraordinary at- 
tempts recorded in history. First a 
report was spread that the young 
earl of Warwick had perished in the 
Tower ; soon afterwards one Richard 
Simons, a priest of Oxford, entirely 
unknown in Ireland, landed at Dub- 
lin, with a boy about fifteen years of 
age, presented his ward to the earl of 
Kildare, the lord deputy, under the 
name of Edward Flantagenet, the 



1 Bym. xii. 290. 

* Lei. Coll. iv. 204. On this occasion the 
king's mother "made ordinaunces as to 
what preparation is to be made against the 
delireraunce of a queen, as also for the 
christening of the child, when she shall be 
delivered." They descend to every parti- 
cular " of the famiture of her highnesses 
chamber, and the furniture appertayning 
to her bedde, how the church shall be 
arraied againste the christeninge, how the 
child shalTgo to be christened ;" the length 
and breadth of the cradle " to be faire set 



v^ry earl so lately reported to have 
been murdered, and implored the pro- 
tection of that nobleman for a young 
and innocent prince, who, by escaping 
from the Tower, had avoided the fate 
sinLilar to that of his unfortunate cou« 
sins, the sons of Edward I Y. The boy 
—he was the son of Thomas Simnel 
a joiner at Oxford^— had been well in. 
structed in the part which he had im 
perform. His person was handsome ; 
his address had something in it which 
seemed to bespeak nobiUty of descent ; 
and he could relate with apparent 
accuracy his adventures at Sheriff- 
Hutton, in the Tower, and during his 
escape. But why he should be se- 
duced to personate a prince who was 
still living, and who might any day 
be confronted with him is a mystery 
difficult to unraveL Of the reasons 
which have been assigned, the least 
improbable is that which supposes 
that the framers of the plot designed, 
if it succeeded, to place the real War- 
wick on the throne ; but that, sensible 
how much they should endanger his 
life if they were to proclaim him while 
he was in the Tower, they set up a 
counterfeit Warwick, and by this 
contrivance made it the interest of 
Henry to preserve the true one. 

Among the English settlers in Ire- 
land the partisans of the house of 
York had maintained a decided 
ascendancy ever since the adminis- 
tration of Duke Richard in the reign 
of Henry VI. The Butlers alone had 
dared to unsheath the sword in 
favour of the Lancastrians ; and they 

forth bv painters crafte," and the dimen- 
sions of another cradle of state, which is to 
be much larger than the other, and to be 
furnished with "greate magnificence, like 
as the prince or princesse herselfe were 
lyinge therein. — Ibid. 179 — 184. The cere- 
mony of the christening of Arthur is after- 
wards described (204—207. I observe that 
the queen dowager was gocDnother, and that 
her daughter Cecily, attended by Anne, 
another of her daughters, carried the child ; 
a proof that the queen's family was at thi« 
period in high favour with the King. 
» Kot. Pari. Ti. 397. 
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aad paid by attainders and executions 
the penalty of their attachment to the 
interests of the red rose. At the time 
of the battle of Bosworth the reins of 
udministrationwereheldbythechiefof 
the Yorkists, the earl of Kildare ; nor 
did Henry venture, at the commence- 
ment of his reign, to irritate a power- 
ful faction by removing either the 
lord deputy, or the members of the 
council. But his jealousy was soon 
awakened by the reports of his spies ; 
Kildare received a mandate to attend 
the English court; and his disobe- 
dience was excused by a petition from 
the spiritual and temporal peers, stat- 
ing in forcible terms the necessity of 
his presence in Ireland. His conduct 
on the arrival of Simons was of a 
nature to confirm Henry's suspicions. 
He showed no distrust of the two 
adventurers; he inquired not how 
the earl came to be committed to the 
charge of an unknown priest, only 
twenty-seven years old; he evinced 
no anxiety to ascertain whether the 
real "Warwick were still in the Tower 
or not; he allowed his own brother, 
the lord Thomas Fitz-Gerald, the 
chancellor, to introduce the boy 
under his assumed name to the nobi- 
lity of Ireland and the citizens of 
Dublin, and to promise him protec- 
tion against his enemies and those of 
his family. The Butlers, the bishops 
Df Cashel, Tuam, Clogher, and Ossory, 
and the citizens of Waterford, re- 
mained steady in their allegiance; 
the rest of the population, relying on 
the acquiescence or authority of 
Kildare, admitted the title of the new 
Plantagenet, without doubt or inves- 
tigation ; and the adventurer was pro- 
tlaimed by the style of Edward VI., 
king of England and France, and lord 
>f Ireland.' Most assuredly the de- 

» Bacon, 14, 16. Polydor. 663. Wilk. 
Con. ui. 618, 622. 

a Lei. CoU. iv. 209. » Ibid. 

* See Polydore, 664; Bacon, 16, 17. It 
h» indeed, possible that in a moment of 
Kixm and uncertainty Henry may have 



puty had been already admitted into 
the secret. 

When the intelligence reached 
Henry he was alarmed, not so much 
at what had happened, as from his 
ignorance of what might follow. 1. He 
assembled a great council of peers 
and prelates, and by their advice con- 
sented to do what he ought to have 
done long before.' The pardon which 
he had issued in favour of his oppo- 
nents had been not only clogged with 
restrictions, but frequently violated. 
He now published a pardon which was 
full, without exceptions, and extended 
to every species of treason. 2. He 
conducted the real earl of Warwick 
from the Tower to St. Paul's, that he 
might be publicly recognised by the 
citizens ; and took him with him to 
the palace of Shene, where the young 
prince conversed daily with the noble- 
men and others who visited the court.^ 
This prudent measure satisfied the 
people of England. They laughed at 
the imposture in Ireland, while the 
Irish maintained that theirs was the 
real, and that the boy at Shene was 
the pretended Plantagenet. 3. But 
the next measure created surprise. 
The reader has witnessed the honour- 
able manner in which the queen 
dowager lived at court. Suddenly, 
if we may believe, several writers, she 
was arrested, despoiled of her goods, 
and committed to the custody of the 
monks of Bermondsey. The reason 
assigned for this harsh treatment was, 
that after having, in the last reign, 
promised her daughter to Henry, she 
had delivered her into the hands of 
the usurper. But the pretext was 
too improbable to obtain credit. It 
was suspected that she had been con- 
cerned in the present plot.* Yet 
where could be her inducement ? If 

confined the widovr of Edward IV., as a 
measure of precaution. But I suspect the 
whole story bas no other foundation than 
the fact that for the three or four last years 
of her life, Elizabeth chose to live in retire- 
ment at Bermondsey, paying occasional 
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Henry were dethroned, her daughter 
must share the fate of her husband. 
If the real or pretended Warwick 
should obtain the crown, all her 
children would of course be disin- 
herited. At every step of this affair 
we meet with new mysteries. It will 
be recollected that the earl of Lincoln 
had been treated by Richard as heir- 
apparent. Though he viewed the new 
king as an usurper, he had carefully 
suppressed his feelings, and had been 
summoned to the last council, as one 
in whom Henry placed confidence. 
Tet the moment it was dissolved, he 
repaired to the court of his aunt, the 
duchess of Burgundy, consulted with 
her and Lord Lovel, and receiving 
an aid of two thousand veterans 
under Martin Swartz, an experienced 
officer, sailed to Ireland and landed 
at Dublin. His arrival gave new 
importance to the cause of the coun- 
terfeit Warwick. Though Lincoln 
had frequently conversed with the 
real prince at Shene,' he advised that 
the impostor should be crowned. The 
ceremony of his coronafcion was per- 
formed by the bishop of Meath, with 
a diadem taken from the statue of the 
Virgin Mary ; and the new king was 
carried, after Hie Irish manner, from 
the church to the castle, on the 
shoulders of an English chieftain of 
the name of Darcy. Writs were even 
issued in his name : a parliament was 
convoked: and legal penalties were 
enacted against his principal oppo- 
nents, Thomas and William Butler, and 
the citizens of Waterford.' But what 
could be Lincoln's object in contri- 
buting to this farce? Even the real 
earl of Warwick could not be heir to 
the crown as long as any of the pos- 
terity of Edward IV. were alive. If it 

visits only to ker daughter at Windsor. 
Bat of late this stonr has not only been 
assumed as true, bat has been explained on 
the supposition that she was confined,to pre- 
vent her from reveiding to the insureents the 
dangerous secret that her son Kichard was 



be said that they had been declared 
illegitimate, so had Clarence, the 
father of Warwick, been attainted. 
In that case Lincoln himself had a 
better claim than the prince in whose 
right he pretended to draw the sword. 
When Henry first heard of the de- 
parture of Lincoln, he made a pro- 
gress through the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, in which the 
earl possessed considerable interest; 
and thence proceeded through North- 
ampton and Coventry to his castle of 
Kenilworth, which he had appointed 
for the residence of his queen, and his 
mother. There intelligence was re- 
ceived that Lincoln, with his German 
auxiUaries and a body of Irish asso- 
ciates, had landed at the pile of Fou- 
dray, in the southern extremity of 
Fumess; had remained in his camp 
at Swartmore, near TJlverstone, till 
he had been joined by the tenantry of 
Sir Thomas Broughton; and was actu- 
ally on his march through the county 
of York. The king soon found him- 
self surrounded by his friends with 
their retainers, and orders were pub- 
lished by his authority for ''the 
goode rule of his boosts." To steal, 
rob, or ravish; to take provisions 
without paying the price affixed by 
the clerk of the market; and to 
arrest or imprison any man on the 
pretext of delinquency but without 
special orders, were made crimes 
punishable with death. To take 
other lodgings than those assigned 
by the proper officers, to cause any 
quarrel or affray, or to prevent per- 
sons from bringing provisions to the 
army, subjected the offenders to the 
lesser punishment of imprisonment. 
Every man was ordered under the 
same penalty to saddle his horse at 



still alive (Laing, 433) ; a supposition, how- 
ever, which is entirely overturned bj a fact 
to be mentioned in the course of a few 
pages. 1 Lei. Coll. iy. 209. 

3 Bacon, 18, 19. Irish Stat. 8 Heiry VIII. 
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(he first blait of the trumpet, to 
bridle it at the second, and at the 
third to be mounted and ready to 
march. Yagabonda^ who had no 
master, and common women, were 
threatened with the stocks or impri- 
sonment.' 

The two armies, as if by mutual 
con^jwct, hastened towards Newark. 
It was in vain that the earl, as he 
advanced, tempted the loyalty of the 
inhabitants by proclaiming Edward 
YI. the head of the house of York. 
The real partisans of that fSunily were 
restrained by their fears or their in- 
creduUty; and the few who joined 
the standard of the adventurer wore 
outlaws or men of desperate fortunes. 
Disappointed but undismayed, Lin- 
coln resolved to stake his life on the 
event of a battle; and precipitated 
his march, that he might find the 
king unprepared. The royalists had 
moved firom Kenilworth by Coventry, 
Leicester, and Nottingham; their 
numbers daily increased; but their 
quarters were ill chosen, and night 
after night they were thrown into 
confusion by alarms which furnished 
opportunities of desertion to the 
timid and disa£fected. But, what will 
excite the surprise of the reader, the 
whole army lost its way between Not- 
tingham and Newark. Five guides 
were at length procured from tbe vil- 
lage of Batcliffe, and soon afterwards 
tbe vanguard, under the earl of Ox- 
ford, was attacked at Stoke by the 



1 See Lei. OoU. ir. 210—212. These or- 
der* were •triotlr pnt in ezeontion, to that 
at Leicester and Loaghborough " the stokks 
and prisonnes wer reasonabley lyiled." — lb. 

* On aoooont of his disappearance several 
writers have supposed that he perished in 
the battle. But the joumal of the herald 
who was present eWaently proves that he 
escaped. After mentioning the names of 
the slain, he adds, " and the visconnt lorde 
Lovell was put to flight."— Lei. Coll. 214. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, at his seat at Minster Lovel. in Oxford* 
shire, was accidentally disoovered a chamber 
under the ground, in which was the skeleton 
of R man seated in a chair, with his head 



insurgentdi, amounting to eight thou- 
sand men. The action was sIkm^ but 
sanguinary. The Germans fought 
and perished with the resolution of 
veterans; the adventurers fh>m Ire- 
land diq>Uiyed thor characteristdc 
bravery, but with their darts and 
akeans (for the English settiers had 
adopted the arms of the natives) they 
were no match for the heavy cavalry; 
and though a portion only of the roy- 
alistswas engaged, the victory waswon 
with the slaughter of one half of their 
opponents. Of the leaders, the insur- 
gents, the earl of Lincoln, the lords 
Thomas and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
Sir Thomas Broughton, and Martin 
Swartz, remained on the field of 
battle ; Lord Lovel was seen to escape 
from his pursuers; but whether he 
perished in crossing the Trent, or 
contrived to secrete himself firom the 
notice of his friends and foes, is un- 
certain. He was never seen or heard 
of after that day.* Simons and his 
pupil surrendered to Robert Belling- 
ham, one of the king's esquires. The 
priest was made to confess the impos- 
ture before the convocation, and tiien 
thrown into a piison, in which he 
perished. But the pretended Edward 
YI. obtained his pardon, resumed his 
real name of I^unbert Simnel, was 
made a scullion in the royal kitchen, 
and afterwards, in reward of his good 
conduct, was raised to the more 
honourable office of falconer.' 
From this insurrection the king 



reclining on a table. Hence it is supposed 
that the fugitive had found an asylum in 
this subterraneous chamber, where he was 
perhaps starved to death through neglect. 
There is also a tradition that Sir Thomas 
Broughton escaped from the field, and lived 
till his death in concealment among his 
tenants at Witheislack, in the county of 
Westmoreland. — West's Fumess, 210. 

> For an account of this insurrection, 
compare the journal of the herald in Lei. 
OoU. iv. 209— 2lL with Hall, 4-10, Bacon, 
13—23, and the Rolls, vi. 397. Yivit adhuc 
Lambertus ex rege acoipitrum domitor fao- 
tus, postquam aliguantisper in ooau^na regia 
veru verterat. — Folyd. 688. 
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learned an important lesson, that it 
was not his interest to wound the 
feelings of those whose principles had 
attached them to the house of York. 
His behaviour to the queen had 
oreated great discontent. Why, it was 
asked, was she not crowned ? Why 
was she, the rightful heir to the 
crown, refused the usual honours of 
royalty ? Other kings had been eager 
to crown their consorts; but Elizabeth 
had now been married a year and a 
half; she had borne the king a son to 
succeed to the throne ; and yet she 
was kept in obscurity, as if she were 
unworthy of her station. Henry re- 
solved to silence these murmurs, and 
from Warwick issued the requisite 
orders for her coronation. The cere- 
mony was performed during the ses- 
sion of parliament ; an ample pro- 
vision was made for her maintenance; 
and from that period Elizabeth was 
brought forward on all occasions of 
parade, and seemed to enjoy the same 
consideration as former queens.^ 

The first care of the parliament was 
tfO supply the wants of the conqueror 
by a grant of money, and a bill of 
attainder, which included almost 
every man of property engaged in 
the late insurrection.* Next the 



1 On the Friday before the coronation 
fourteen gentlemen were created knights of 
the Bath. On the Saturday the queen went 
in procession from the Dower to Westmin- 
ster. She was dressed in white cloth of 
gold of damask, with a mantle of the same 
furred with ermine. " Her faire yelow hair 
hung downe pleyne byhynd her bi^, with a 
calle of pipes over it. On her hesMd was a 
circle of gold ornamented with precious 
stones. In this dress she was borne through 
the dtr reclining in a litter, with a canopj 
of doth of gold carried over her by four 
knights of the body. Several carriages, and 
four baronesses on grey palfireys followed. 
On the Sunday she was crowned, and after- 
wards dined in the hall. " The lady Catha- 
rine Grey and Mistress Ditton went under 
the table and sate at her feet, while the 
countesses of Oxford and Bivers knelt on 
each side, and at certeyne tymys helde a 
karohiefbyfor her grace." The king viewed 
both the coronation and the dinner from 
behind a lattice.— Lei. Coll. ir. 216—233. 



king required their aid to put down 
the dangerous and unlawful practice 
of "maintenance." The reader will 
recollect that by "maintenance" was 
understood an association of indivi- 
duals under a chief, whose livery they 
wore, and to whom they bound them- 
selves by oaths and promises, for the 
purpose of maintaining by force the 
private quarrels of the chief and the 
members. Hence the course of jus- 
tice was obstructed, jurors were in- 
timidated, and offenders escaped with 
impunity. Hence also (and this it 
was that chiefly provoked the hostility 
of the king) powerful noblemen were 
furnished with the means of raising 
forces at a short warning to oppose 
the reigning prince, or to assist a new 
claimant. In the preceding parlia- 
ment an oath had been required 
from the lords, and was ordered to 
be taken by the commons in each 
county, that they would not keep 
in their service men openly cursed, 
or murderers, or felons, or outlaws; 
that they would not retain persons by 
indentures, or give liveries contrary 
to law ; and that they would not 
make riots or maintenances, nor 
oppose the due execution of the 
king's writs.' In the present it was 



(( 



* R)t. Pari. yi. 386—400. I hare said, 
almost every man of property," for by 
mistake or design Lord Lovel was omitted. 
But the omission was discovered eight years 
afterwards, and a new bill of attainder was 
passed to indude him (Rot. Pari. vi. 502). 
The number, however, of the insurgents 
had then dwindled from eight to five thou- 
sand, a proof that we are not to trust to 
acts of attainder for more than the sub- 
stance of the offence. 

. » Ibid. 287. Bym. xii. 280. On that 
occasion the judges had been consulted, 
who replied that it was impossible to en- 
force the execution of the laws, as long as 
"maintenances" existed. The chief jus- 
tice, among other things observed, that in 
the time of Edward Iv. the lords swore to 
observe the statutes, and yet in his pre- 
sence several of them, within an hour after- 
wards, retained by oaths persons to support 
their quarrels, and consequently to set 
aside the execution of the law. — Year-book, 
Term, Jiich. 1 Hen. VII. 3. 
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enacted that the chancellor, treasurer, 
and keeper of the privy seal, or two of 
them, with one bishop, one temporal 
peer, and the chief judges of the 
King's Bench and Common Fleas, 
shoidd have authority to call before 
them persons accused of having 
offended in any of these points, and 
to punish tbe (guilty, as if they had 
been convicted by the ordinary course 
of justice. It appears from the acts 
of the council that in cases of breach 
of the peace committed, or of combi- 
nations likely to lead to such breach, 
formed by persons whose rank and 
power screened them from the ordi- 
nary pursuit of justice, it had been 
the custom for the king to call such 
individuals before the council, where 
contending parties were reconciled, 
the guilty punished, and the sus- 
pected compelled to give security 
for their good behaviour. This, 
which might be called the criminal 
jurisdiction of the council, was trans- 
ferred to the new court now erected ; 
which, however useful it may have 
proved at its origin, was gradually 
converted into an engine of intole- 
rable oppression. Other privy coun- 
sellors besides those named in the act, 

1 statutes of the Bealm, ii. 600. Bacon, 38. 
On the 16th of Dember, during this parlia- 
ment, a conspiracy was formed among the 
servants of the household to murder some 
of the superior officers. Six of the ring- 
leaders were attainted of felony by parlia- 
ment, and an act was passed which made 
it felony without benefit of clerj^y for any 
person under the rank of a lord, if he were 
entered on the cheque-roll of the household, 
to conspire the death of the king, of any 
peer, or any privy counsellor, or of the 
steward, treasurer, or comptroller of the 
household. Before this act they could not 
be so punished for the conspiracy itself, 
unless the act followed.— Bot. Pari. vi. 402. 
Stat, of Realm, ii. 621. 

* Rym. zii. 829. This fact deserres par- 
ticular notice, as it invincibly disproves the 
hypothesis of those writers who maintain 
that Henry knew that one of the sons of 
Edward IV. was still living, and had con- 
fined their mother Elizabeth that she might 
not divulge the secret. If this were true, it 
is incredible that he should have wished to 
marry £liza^eth to the king of Scots, and 



even peers not privy counsellors, wete 
called in to sit as judges ; the limits of 
their jurisdiction, as fixed by statute, 
were extended till they included libels, 
misdemeanours, and contempts; and 
the power of pronouncing that judg- 
ment on delinquents to which they 
would have been liable if they had 
been convicted "after the due course 
of law," grew in practice into a power 
of punishing at discretion, and with 
a severity which provoked the curses 
and hatred of all classes of men. This 
court was called the court of the star- 
chamber, from the accidental deco- 
rations of the room in which, it 
usually sat.* 

Henry was careful to cultivate the 
friendship which subsisted between 
him and the king of Scots. To 
cement it more firmly, Fox, bishop 
of Durham, had been sent during 
the summer to Edinburgh ; and a 
mutual agreement had been made, 
that James, who had lost his consort, 
the daughter of the king of Denmark, 
should marry Elizabeth, the queen 
dowager of England, and that his 
two sons should also marry two of 
her daughters.* Days were even ap- 
pointed for the meeting of ambassa- 

her two daughters to two Scottish princes. 
Such marriages would have placed ner in a 
situation where she might nave published 
the truth without fear, have secured an 
asylum for her son, and hare seconded his 
claim with all the power of Scotland. In- 
deed, I give no credit to the account of 
Henry's enmity to his mother-in-law. That 
she was high in the king's favour just before 
the rebellion of Lincoln, appears from his 
hRvin^ chosen her to be godmother to his 
son : that she was equally so after, may be 
inferred from his wish to marry her the 
same year to his friend the king of Soots.— 
Polydore, indeed(p. 671), and Bacon (p. 16), 
who transcribes Hall (p. 3), tell us that the 
king, on the rebellion of Lincoln, deprived 
her of all her lands and estates. If they 
mean her dower as queen, the only pro- 
perty which she had, their assertion is un- 
doubtedly false. She had been deprived of 
that by Richard III. ; nor was it restored 
by Henry's parliament, when it repealed so 
much or the act as deprived her "of the 
name, estate, and dignity of queen." — Bot. 
Pari. vi. 28S. In lieu of it the king granted 
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dors to fix the marriage settlements ; I 
but the project was interrupted by 
the rebellion of the Scottish lords, 
and finally defeated by the death of 
James, who, after losing the battle of 
Canj^or, in June, 1488. was murdered 
at the mill of Beaton during his 
flight. Though Henry grieved for the 
death of his friend, he was anxious 
to maintain the relations of amity 
with his successor ; and therefore, as 
the truce might be said to have ter- 
minated at the death of James, he 
ratified it anew in the following 
month. Thus was peace continued 
between the two crowns for the 
space of eleven years; an unusual 
duration, preparative of that har- 
mony which, after centuries of rapine 
and bloodshed, was at last happily 
established.^ 

As soon as the king was relieved 
from domestic enemies, he was com- 
pelled to direct his attention to the 
continent. By force, or policy, or 
good fortune, the French monarchs 
had gradually obtained possession of 
the other great fiefs of the crown; 
Bretagne alone retained its own 
prince, and its ancient constitution. 
But the duke Francis was advanced 
in age, and weak both in mind and 
body. His family consisted of two 
daughters, the elder of whom, uamed 
Anne, had reached her twelfth year. 
So rich an heiress attracted a number 
of suitors, among whom the most dis- 
tinguished were, Maximilian king of 
the Bomans, the duke of Orleans, 
first prince of the blood in France, 
and the lord D'Albret, a powerful 
chieftain near the foot of the Pyre- 
nees. Each of these might flatter 



her a compensatioif . See the collection of 
unpublished acts by Burner, Hen. YII. 
torn. i. Nos. 29, 39. Again, Polydore (ibid.) 
assures us that she ever afterwards led a 
miserable life; Carte (p. 827) and Laing 
(p. 4^), that she was kept in the strictest 
confinement. But this too must be in a 
great measure, if not entirely, fake : for we 
accidentally learn from the journal of the 



himself with the hope of obtaining 
with the princess her ample patri- 
mony ; but they had all a dangerous 
enemy in the king of France, who, 
though he was prevented from soli- 
citing the hand of Anne by his 
previous contract with the daughter 
of Maximilian, had determined at the 
death of the duke to take possession 
of the duchy in virtue of some ancient 
and unintelligible claim, which had 
lain dormant for centuries. 

Charles YIII. had ascended the 
throne in 1483, at the age of four- 
teen, an age at which the law pre- 
sumed that the heir to the sceptre 
must be possessed of sufficient capa- 
city and experience to govern the 
kingdom. But his father Louis XI. 
had thought otherwise ; and in 
obedience to the instructions of that 
monarch, the states placed the young 
king under the tutelage of his elder 
sister, Anne of France, who had 
married Pierre de Bourbon, lord 
of Beaujeu. The duke of Orleans, 
though he had not reached his 
twenty-fourth year, was oflTended 
with the choice ; he raised forces 
against the regent, and was com- 
pelled to seek the protection of the 
duke of Bretagne. It so chanced 
that at the same time several Breton 
nobles, who had incurred the resent- 
ment of Francis by the murder of 
his favourite minister, Pierre de 
Landois, had fled to the court of 
Charles. The regent declared war, 
for the apparent purpose of com- 
pelling the duke to pardon the exiles, 
and give up the French prince, but 
with the real view of preventing the 
marriage of Anne, and of annexing 



herald (Lei. Coll. ir. 249), that when the 
French ambassadors were introduced to the 
queen at Westminster in November, 1489, 
" ther was with hir hir moder quene Eliza- 
beth, and my lady the kinge's moder ;" and 
we find her next year receiving an annuitj 
from the king. — Bym. ibid. No. 75. 

1 Bym. xii. 328—331, 346. 
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Bretagne to the crown. Both par- 
ties applied to Henry. The king of 
France deprecated his interference; 
the duke solicited immediate assist- 
ance. Charles, to lull his jealousy, 
represented the war as an unim- 
portant quarrel between himself and 
the protector of a rebellious vassal ; 
Francis endeavoured to awaken his 
fears, by describing the accession of 
IMwer which France would derive 
f^om the conquest of the duchy. 
£a(^ appealed to his gratitude. The 
former reminded him of the French 
auxiliaries who fought under his 
banner at the battle of Bosworth ; 
the latter of the protection which he 
had experienced during his long exile 
in Bretagne. Henry was perplexed ; 
and unwilling to offend either, he 
offered himself as a mediator between 
both. With this view his almoner 
TJrswick was employed month after 
month in useless journeys between 
the courts of Paris, Bennes, and 
Westminster. Charles, while he pro- 
fessed himself willing to accept the 
mediation, prosecuted the war with 
additional vigour. In May he en- 
tered Bretagne ; Floermel and Yannes 
were compelled to open their gates; 
and in June the duke saw himself 
besieged in his capital Maximilian 
sent to his assistance a body of 
fifteen hundred men, who with a 
reinforcement of Bretons, fought 
their way through the French lines, 
and ultimately compelled the enemy 
to abandon the siege. Charles, how- 
ever, con^nued the war; and to be 
revenged of l^e king of the Bomans, 
ordereid the maresohal de Cordes to 
aid the citizens of Bruges and Ghent, 
who had revolted from Maximilian. 
Fnmois rdterated his solicitations to 
Henry; but the king, larusting to the 
chance of events and the internal re- 
ji'jToes of Bretagne, always promised 

fined 

not cU -»n, 29—82. Bym. xii. S4i, S47. 
>i»rdapplem.c.iii.iv. Fol/d. 669. Hall, 
L— 14. Daniel, ann. 14B5— 1488. 



and always delayed. It was not that 
he could plead i>overty. His parlia- 
ment had granted him two fifteenths, 
and advised him to assist his friend ; 
but avarice prompted him to accept 
the money, and to neglect the advice. 
He acquainted the French court with 
the proceedings of parliament, in the 
vain hope that Charles might be ter- 
rified into forbearance ; he refused to 
English adventurers the royal per- 
mission to serve in the army of 
Francis; and when Sir Edward 
Wydevile with four hundred men 
privately sailed from the Isle of 
Wight for Bretagne, he not only 
disavowed the expedition to the 
French gcvemment, but consented 
to an armistice which should last for 
six months.1 

It was not, however, long before he 
saw reason to doubt the policy of such 
vacillating conduct. In the disastrous 
battle of St. Aubin, Sir Edward Wyde- 
vile was slain with all his countrymen 
and seventeen hundred Bretons, who, 
to deceive the enemy, had adopted 
the white coats and red crosses of 
the English soldiers. The duke of 
Orleans was ihade prisoner; St. 
Aubin, Dinant, and St. Malo sur- 
rendeied ; and Francis signed a 
treaty, by which he consented that 
Charles should retain all his con- 
quests, and that neither of his daugh- 
ters should marry without the appro- 
bation of the French king. But the 
sequel was still more perplexing. In 
a few weeks Francis died, and soon 
afterwards his younger daughter 
followed him to the grave. The 
king of France, in virtue of his pre- 
tended claim, demanded the whole 
succession; hostilities recommenced; 
and before Christmas one half of 
Bretagne was in the hands of the 
Frenck The clamour of the nation 
now roused Henry from his apathy. 
On the same day he despatched 
envoys to the kings of Spain and 
Portugal, to Maximilian and his son 
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the archduke Philip, to Anne of 
Bretagne, and Charles of France. 
Of these embassies the four first 
were chiefly meant for parade; to 
the orphan princess he made the offer 
of an English army ; to the king of 
Prance he proposed a renewal of the 
truce, but with an additional clause, 
that each party might include his 
allies. Sensible that the proposal 
would be rejected, he insinuated to 
Charles, that if his people compelled 
him to aid the Bretons, his army 
should act entirely on the defensive.' 
Henry now summoned a i>arlia- 
ment. The nation was anxious to 
rescue a young and unfortunate 
princess from the i>ower of a victo- 
rious enemy: but the cold-hearted 
king lutd determined to enrich him- 
self from the generosity of the one 
and the necessities of the other. Prom 
his subjects he demanded an aid of 
one hundred thousand pounds for the 
maintenance of ten thousand archers 
during twelve months ; but the 
amount was cut down to seventy- 
five thousand ; and to raise that sum, 
the lords for themselves, the commons 
for themselves and their constituents, 
granted to the king a tenth of the 
vearly produce of their lands, fees, 
and pensions, with a tax on personal 
property of one penny in eight To 
Anne he promised an army of six 
thousand archers to serve for six 
months ; but on conditions to which 
her necessities compelled her to sub- 
scribe, that she should surrender two 
fortresses as securities for the repay- 
ment of the expense, and should take 
an oath not to marry without his 
consent. In the spring Sir Bobert 
Willoughby de Brooke landed in 

1 Bym. zii. 847—365. Baoon, 37. Hall, 
T. 15. Com. Supplem. t. 

* Baoon, 37. Bym. zii. 382, 372. Bot. 
Pari. Ti. 420. 

s Hall, 18. Bacon, 47. The herald has 
celebrated in hia ionmal the resolution of 
an archer, called John Peanon, of Coren- 
try, who haying lost a leg by a oannon*8hot. 



Bretagne with the stipulated number 
of men ; but as Charles knew that the 
English were forbidden to undertake 
offensive operations, he ordered his 
own forces to abstain from a general 
engagement. The consequence was, 
that a few skirmishes kept up the 
appearance of hostiUties; and the 
auxiliaries, as soon as the six months 
of their service were completed, re- 
turned to their own country.* 

But, if the war languished in Bre- 
tagne, it was distinguished by & xuost 
biilliant action in Planders. llie 
revolted Flemings with the aid of 
De Cordes had besieged IMxmude; 
and the lords Daubeney and Morley, 
with two thousand archers and thrice 
that number of Germans, attacked 
them in their camp, though it was 
defended by a strong battery. The 
archers poured a volley of arrows 
into the trenches, fell on the ground 
till the guns had been discharged, 
rose on their feet, poured in a second 
volley, and rushed precipitately into 
the camp. The victory was complete; 
but it was stained with cruelty. Be- 
venge for the death of *' that gentUl 
yong knight the lord Morlay" so 
transported the victors, that they 
refused to give quarter, and eight 
thousand of the enemy are said to 
have been slain, a carnage almost 
incredible, if we consider the small 
number of the combatants in each 
army.' 

The expedition to Bretagne had, 
however, been productive of some 
advantage. It had stopped the pro- 
gress of the French arms. At the 
same time the levies of Ferdinand 
king of Spain had compelled Charles 
to detach a numerous force to Fonta- 

oontinned to discharge his arrows kneeUng 
or sitting, ** And when the IVendunen 
fledde, he cried to one of his fe]pwes. and 
saide, hare thow these six arrowea that I 
haye lefte, and folow thow the chase, tot I 
mar not. The which John Pearson died 
within few days after, on whose sonlle Ood 
haye mercy."— Lei. Coll. iy. 247. 
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rabia, for the protection of that fron- 
tier. In these circumstances the 
defeat at Dixmude, and the sur- 
render of St. Omer to the king of the 
Homans, induced the French monarch 
to listen to proposals for peace ; and in 
a convention with Maximilian, he 
consented to restore to the princess 
all the towns which belonged to 
Francis at the time of his death, and 
promised that as soon as the English 
forces should retire, and she should 
give security for her allegiance, St. 
Malo, Foug^res, Dinant, and St. Au- 
bin should be sequestered, to remain 
in the hands of an indifferent person 
till the claim of Charles to the duchy 
could be satisfactorily determined. 

We may now return to England, 
where of the sum voted in the last 
session of parliament only a small part 
had been raised. The commons of the 
northern counties had not only refused 
to pay their proportion, but had even 
murdered the king's lieutenant, the 
earl of Northumberland. But the 
insurrection was quickly suppressed 
by the earl of Surrey ; John k Cham- 
bre, one of the ringleaiders, suffered at 
York ; and Sir John Egremond, the 
other, escaped to the duchess of Bur- 
gundy.' In the next session, the 
deficiency of the tax, which instead of 
seventy-five had produced no more 
than twenty-five thousand pounds, 
was amply supplied by the grant of a 
tenth and a fifteenth. Henry with 
great care deposited the money in 
his coffers. War was not his object. 
Instead of military preparations he 
consumed the whole of the present 
and a great part of the next year 
in forming and re-forming alliances 
with the kings of Spain and the 
Bomans. Never perhaps did three 
princes profess more, and feel less, 
affection for each other. For the 
common advanfkige of Christendom 
they agreed to set bounds to the am- 

' HaU, 16. Bacon, 41. Fab. 628. Lei. 
Coll. ir. 246. 



bition of France ; but in reaUty each 
sought, by working on the apprehen- 
sions of Charles, to promote his indi- 
vidual interest. Maximilian hoped 
to recover the ancient patrimony of 
his family on the north of France, and 
with the duchess to obtain the duchy 
of Bretagne; Ferdinand expected to 
procure the restitution of Bousillon, 
which he had formerly mortgaged for 
the loan of three hundred thousand 
crowns ; while Henry cared little for 
the fate of Bretagne, or the interests 
of his allies, provided he could extort 
from Anne security for the repayment 
of his expenses, and from Charles a 
valuable present in reward of his for- 
bearance.' 

The king of the Romans, both by 
the promptitude with which he had 
formerly sent succours to Francis, 
and the attention which he had lately 
paid to the interests of Anne, had won 
the esteem of both the father and 
daughter ; and when, during the ces- 
sation of hostilities, she signified her 
consent to his proposal of marriage, 
she did no more than comply with 
the wishes of her deceased parent. 
If Maximilian had improved the 
golden opportunity to visit Bretagne, 
he would have secured the object of 
his ambition; but his Flemish sub- 
jects were in rebellion ; the journey 
by land or water would expose him to 
his enemies ; and it was thought tliat 
the marriage by proxy would be 
equally certain and less dangerous. 
With this view the prince of Orange, 
as the representative of the king of 
the Bomans, married the duchess in 
his name in the month of April ; and 
within a few weeks, the lord D' Albret, 
one of her suitors, to revenge the dis- 
appointment, betrayed to the French 
the important city of Nantes. War 
was now renewed ; the king of the 
Bomans thinking himself secure, 
neglected to succour his wife ; Henry 

» Rot. Pari. vi. 438. Rjm. xi. 387, 3u*-' 
430, 437. 440. 443. 
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harasi>ed her with demands of money 
for the repayment of his former ex- 
penses; and Charles formed the plan, 
suspected hy neither of these powers, 
of compelling her to break her con- 
tract with Maximilian, and to marry 
himself.* 

It was true that at an early age he 
had been contracted to Margaret of 
Austria, Maximilian's daughter, who 
had been educated in Erance as his 
consort, and only waited till she 
reached the age of puberty to ratify 
the marriagQ. But this circumstance, 
which might have deterred other 
princes, only supplied Charles with a 
cloak to conceal his real intention. 
Sy promises and bribes he bought 
the councillors of the duchess; but 
when the proposal was made to 
her, she rejected it with disdain. 
Was not Charles her natural enemy ? 
Was he not contracted to Margaret ? 
Was not she herself married to 
Maximilian? They replied that she 
ought to ^orifice a feeling of dislike 
to the interests of her country; 
that the contract between Charles 
and Margaret was void, because that 
princess was under age ; and that the 
marriage between herself and Maxi- 
milian had not been consummated, 
and might therefore be dissolved, be- 
cause Bretagne was a fief of the 
French erown, and by law an heiress 
could not marry without the consent 
of her lord. These reasons made no 
impression on the mind of Anne ; but 
they were supported by a French 
army, which appeared before the gates 
of ^nnes. She was now told that 
her obstinacy had been punished. 
There remained no hope of escape. 
She must be either the wife or cap- 
tive of Charles. Subdued at last by 
importunity and terror, she consented 
to a treaty, of which the principal 
articles were that she should marry 

1 Hall, 20. BacoD, 48. Com. Sap- 
plena, vi. 
* Hall, 29. Bacon, 55. Com. Sapplem. 
4 



the French king ; that the rights of 
each should be reciprocally commu- 
nicated to the other; that the sur- 
"vivor should retain possession of the 
duchy ; but that, in case she were the 
survivor, she should, if she remained 
single, bequeath her dominions to the 
reigning prince, or, if she chose to 
marry, marry no one but the actual 
possessor or the presumptive heir of 
the French crown. She was married 
to Charles at Langey, in Touraine, 
and crowned in the abbey church of 
St Denis.« 

The reader may conceive the feel- 
ings of Maximilian at this double dis- 
appointment. By his own inactivity, 
and the arts of his enemy, he had lost 
for himself awife and aprincipality, for 
his daughter a husband and a throne. 
His rage vented itself in threats and 
imprecations; but the exhaustion of 
his treasury, and the factious temper 
of his people, forbade him to seek 
revenge by open hostilities. Henry 
received the intelligence with the 
coolness of a philosopher; and, in- 
stead of irritating his mind by reflect- 
ing on what he had lost, sat himself 
down to calculate the chances of 
deriving pecuniary advantages from 
the event. During the last year he 
had repeatedly assumed a warUke 
attitude; he had ordered troops to 
be levied, stores to be provided; he 
had even appointed commissioners to 
extort money in the different coun- 
ties under the illegal and vexatious 
name of ** benevolence." ' In October 
he acquainted the parliament with his 
resolution of chastising the perfidy of 
the French king (though Charles had 
not then married the princess), and 
obtained from it a grant of two tenths 
and two fifbeenths.^ After Christmas 
he found both houses still more eager 
for war ; an act was passed in favour 
of those who should accompany the 

yi. Daniel, anno 1489—1401. 
s Rym. xu. 446, 456, 464. 
* Rot. Pari. Ti. 442. 
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Kiiig, enabling them to «lienftte th»r 
estates without the payment of fines, 
and to enfeoff lands^ that their exe- 
cators might have funds to Ailfil 
their bequests; and kws were made, 
compelling the captains, under pain of 
imprisonmmit and forfeiture, to pay 
their men within six days after the 
money was issued from the treasury, 
and making it felony for any soldier 
to leave the army without the per- 
mission of his superior ofiBcer.* 

Still these laws and preparations 
were but a mask, under which the 
king sought to conceal his designs 
from his own subjects as well as the 
enemy. The former would pay the 
tenths and fiftenths ; the latter might 
perhaps offer a valuable sum for the 
purchase of peace. With this view 
he continually invented reasons for 
delay. It would be dangerous to 
leave the kingdom exposed to the 
inroads of the Scots; four months 
were employed in negotiating a pro- 
longation of the armistice between 
the two kingdoms.* Two more were 
consumed in forming contracts for 
the levy of different descriptions of 
force ; of men-at-arms each attended 
by his custrel and page, of lancers 
and archers on horseback, and of foot 
soldiers armed with bows, halberds, 
and bills.. These troops were mus- 
tered and inspected in June and 
July; yet week passed after week, 
and the season for active operations 
was suffered to elapse before the king 
put himself at the head of the army. 
In the beginning of October he landed 
at Calais; a fortnight later he sat 
down before Boulogne, with sixteen 
hundred men-at-arms, and twenty- 
five thousand infantry. 

It was now believed that the war 
had begun ; and the people of Eng- 
land flattered themselves with the 
anticipation of victory and conquest. 



1 Stat, of Bealm, ii. 640. 
* Bym. zii. 466, 473. 



Henry had other objects in view. As 
long hack as the month of June he 
hadoommiBBionedthe kurdiyAubigny, 
governor of Calais, to negotiate a 
peace and alliance with Charies; and, 
if we may judge from appearances, 
that peace was, in substance at leasts 
already c<mclnded. On the part ot 
France no preparations were made to 
repel the invaders; and Henry, in- 
stead of acting with vigour, first pub- 
lished a letter from his envoy in tiie 
court of Maximilian, and then another 
from his ambassador with Ferdinand, 
that the army might know how little 
was to be expected frt>m either of 
these princes. Soon afterwards he 
received frt>m D'Aubigny the Tou§jtt 
draft of a treaty, which was knopie- 
diately submitted to the consideration 
of twenty-four of his principal officers. 
In their report to the king they advised 
him to sign it, alleging the lateness 
of the season, the sickness of the army, 
the inactivity of his allies, the strength 
of Boulogne and the neighbouring 
fortresses, and the advantageous offers 
of his antagonist. Henry had asked 
their opinion merely to exonerate 
himself frt>m blame ; and two treaties, 
the one public the other private, 
were immediately concluded. By the 
former, peace, alliance, and confede- 
racy, were established between' the 
two crowns, to last during the lives of 
both kings, and for one year after the 
death of the suryivor ; by the latter, 
Charles bound himself to pay to 
Henry by half-yearly instalments of 
twenty-five thousand crowns, the ag- 
gregate sum of one hundred and 
forty-nine thousand pounds sterling ; 
one hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand of which should be received in 
lieu of all claims against Anne of 
Bretagne, and twenty-five thousand 
as the arrears of the annuity due to 
the late King Edward lY. Henry 

« Ibid. 478-480. 
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leturned to Calais. His favourites, 
who had received bribes fh)m the 
French king, applauded the wisdom 
and good fortune of their master; 
but the army loudly condemned the 
dissunulation and avarice of a prince 
who, to replenish his own coffers, had 
not hesitated to disappoint the hopes 
of the nation, and to lead so many 
knights and noblemen into ruinous, 
and at the same time unnecessary 
expenses.* 

It is now time to introduce to the 
reader one of the most mysterious 
personages recorded in English his- 
tory. About the time when Henry 
published his intention of making 
war against Prance, a merchant ves- 
sel from Lisbon cast anchor in the 
cove of Cork. Among the passengers 
was a youth, whom no person knew, 
about twenty years of age, of hand- 
some features and courtly deport- 
ment It was soon rumoured that 
he was Richard duke of York, the 
second son of Edward lY. ; but how 
his birth was ascertained, or in what 
manner he accounted for his escape 
from the. Tower, when Edward V. 
was murdered,' or where he had lived 
during the last seven years, though 
questions which must have been asked, 
are secrets which have never been 
explained. To such inquiries, how- 
ever, he gave answers wMch satisfied 
the credulity of his friends; and, as 
the English settlers were warmly 
attached to the house of York, 
CWater, the late mayor of Cork, 
easily induced the citizens to declare 
in his favour. An attempt was even 
made to secure the assistance of the 
earl of Eildare, and of his kinsman 
the earl of Desmond, formerly the 
great supporters of the white rose. 

^ Bynu xii. 400—608. Bacon, 63. Bot. 
Pari. vi. 507. 

* Even those who assert that this adTen- 
tnrer was the real duke of York agreed that 
Edward Y. was dead, as he never appeared, 
nor did any one ever take his name. 

> Of a Scotch family of the name of Moni- 



The latter declared in favour of Per- 
kin ; the former, who had lately been 
disgraced by Henry, returned on am- 
biguous but courteous answer. The 
adventurer had yet no apparent rea- 
son to be displeased with his recep- 
tion ; wben he suddenly accepted an 
invitation Arom the ministers of 
Charles YIII., to visit Prance, and 
place himself under the protection of 
that monarch. He was received by 
the king as the real duke of Yorl^ 
and the rightful heir to the English 
throne. Por his greater security a 
guard of honour was allotted to him 
under the command of the lord of 
Concressault;' and the English exiles 
and outlaws, to the number of one 
hundred, offered him their services 
by their agent Sir George Neville. 
Henry was perplexed and alarmed. 
He hastened to sign the peace with 
the Prench monarch; and Charles 
instantly ordered the adventurer to 
quit his dominions. This order be- 
trays the real object of the counte- 
nance which had been given to his 
pretensions; perhaps it may explain 
why he made his appearance at tiiat 
particular period.^ 

Leaving Prance, he solicited the 
protection of Margaret, the dowager 
duchess of Burgundy, who received 
him with joy, appointed him a guard 
of thirty halberdiers, and gave him 
the surname of " The white rose of 
England." Her conduct revived the 
alarm of the king and the hopes of 
his enemies. Could the aunt, it was 
asked, be deceived as to the identity 
of her nephew P . Or would so vir- 
tuous a princess countenance an im- 
postor ? Henry spared neither pain:? 
nor expense to unravel the mystery. 
His agents were distributed through 

peny. If I understand nghtly a letter of 
Bamsey Lord Bothwell, Conoressanlt told 
him that he and the admiral of France had 
made many inqniries respecting the birth of 
the adventurer, bat to no purpose. 8eo 
tWb letter in Finkerton's Scotland, ii. 438. 
Ellis, i.S 8. * Hall, 30, 31. Polyd. 68^ 
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lie towns and Tillages of Flanders, 
and valuable rewards were offered 
for the slightest information. The 
Yorkists were equally active. Their 
secret agent Sir Bobert Clifford was 
permitted to see "the white rose," 
and to hear from the pretender and 
his aunt the history of his adventures. 
He assured his employers in England 
that the claim of the new duke of 
York was indisputable; while the 
royal emissaries reported that his real 
name was Perkin Warbeck ; that he 
was bom of respectable parents in the 
city of Toumay; that he had fre- 
quenW the company of the English 
merchants in Planders, and had some 
time before sailed from Middleburgh 
to Lisbon in the service of Lady 
Brompton, the wife of one of the 
outlaws.* 

With this clue Henry was satisfied, 
and despatched Sir Edward Foynings 
and Dr. Warham as his ambassadors 
to the archduke Philip, the sovereign 
of Burgundy. Their ostensible object 
was to renew the treaties between En- 
gland and the Netherlands : but their 
secret instructions commissioned them 
to demand the surrender, or, if that 
could not be obtained, the expulsion of 
Warbeck. ThS ministers of the arch- 
duke were divided ; some maintiun- 
ing the identity, others the imposture 
of the pretender. An answer was ulti- 
mately returned, that Philip, through 
friendiship for the king, woiild abstain 
from affording aid to his enemy, but 
that he could not control the duchess, 
who was absolute mistress within the 
lands of her dower. Henry, to mani- 
fest his displeasure, withdrew the mart 
of English cloth from Antwerp to 
Calais, and strictly prohibited all 
intercourse between the two coun- 
tries.* 

CUfiford, and Barley his associate, 
had gone to Flanders as the envoys of 

' naU,31,32. 

* Bym. zii. 5M. irall, 33. Foljd. 68i. 



the Yorkists; others, spies in the pay 
of Henry, repaired to Brussels under 
the pretence of testifying their attach- 
ment to the new duke of York* These, 
the moment they had wormed them^ 
selves into the confidence of the 
adventurer, betrayed to the king all 
his secrets, with the names of his 
partisans. The consequence was, that 
on the same day the lord Fitzwalter, 
Sir Simon Mountford, Sir Thomas 
Thwaites, Robert Batcliffe, William 
Daubeney, Thomas Cresscmer, Thomas 
Atwood, and several clergymen, were 
apprehended on the charge of high 
treason. Their correspondence with 
the friends of the pretender in Flan- 
ders was considered a sufficient proof 
of their guilt ; and all received judg- 
ment of death. Mountford, Thwaites, 
and Batcliffe, suffered immediately; 
Lord Fitzwalter was imprisoned at 
Calais, where three years later he for- 
feited his life by an unsuccessful 
attempt to escape. The rest were 
pardoned; but this act of vigour 
astonished and dismayed the un- 
known Mends of the adventurer, 
many of whom, conscious of their 
guili and sensible that their associates 
had been betrayed, fled for security 
to the different sanctuaries.^ 

There remained, however, one who, 
while he flattered himself that he 
possessed a high place in the royal 
favour, had been secretly marked out 
for destruction. After the festivities 
of Christmas, Henry repaired with 
his court to the Tower. Clifford, 
whose fidelity had been corrupted by 
promises and presents, arrived from 
Flanders, was introduced to the king 
in council, and on his knees obtained 
a full pardon. Being exhorted to 
prove his repentance by discovering 
what he knew of the conspiracy, he 
accused the lord chamberlain. Sir 
William Stanley. The king started 

3 Rot. Pari. Ti. 603, 504. Hall, 31. 
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with affected borror, and refused to 
give credit to the charge. To Sir 
William ho was indebted both for 
his crown and his Ufe. At the battle 
of Bosworth, when he was on the 
point of sinldng under the pressure 
of the enemy, .that nobleman had 
rescued him from danger, and had 
secured to him the victory. But 
Clifford repeated the accusation with 
greater boldness, and Henry, out of 
apparent tenderness to his friend, 
desired Sir WiUiam to confine him- 
self to his apartment in the square 
tower, and to reserve his defence till 
his examination on the following 
morning. Whether it arose from 
consciousness of guilt, or from con- 
fidence in his past services, the 
prisoner confessed the truth of the 
charge ; on that confession he was 
arraigned and condemned at West- 
minster; and after a decent interval 
suffered the punishment of decapi- 
tation. His death gave rise to con- 
tradictory reports. By some it was 
said that he had supplied the pre- 
tender with money ; by others, that 
when he was solicited to declare for 
him, he had replied : " Were I sure 
that he was the son of Edward, I 
would never fight against him.*" 
This at least is probable, that unless 
he had been really entangled in the 
conspiracy, Henry would never have 
proceeded to the execution of a noble- 
man to whom he was under so many 
obligations ; but the general opinion 
of the kin^s avarice provoked a sus- 
picion that the enormous wealth of 
the prisoner was the chief obstacle to 
his pardon. By his death, plate and 
money to the value of for^ thousand 

^ Folyd. Tirg. 685. Andr6 says that he 
bad not only sent money to the pretender, 
bat illun tutari et in regnnm addacere pro- 
miserat. — MS. Dom. A. ZTiii. The indict- 
ment charges him with haTine consented to 
the mission of Clifford, and promised to 
receive and aid such persons as Clifford 
should send to him witn a private sign. — 
flowell, Rtute Trials, iu. 366. 



pounds, with lands to the amount of 
three thousand pounds a year, de% 
volved to the crown. A reward of 
five hundred pounds had already 
been given to Clifford; but he was 
never afterwards trusted by Henry.' 

Three years had now elapsed since 
the pretender first set forth hla 
claim; and yet, during that long 
interval, he had never made any 
attempt to establish it by legal proof, 
or to enforce it by an appeal to the 
sword. This protracted delay, the 
accounts which had been published 
of his country and parentage, the 
punishment of his friends in Eng- 
land, and the pacification of Ireland, 
made his cause appear desperate ; and 
both the Flemish, whose commerce 
had been suspended on his account, 
and the archduke, whose treasury 
suffered from the deficiency of the 
customs, began to complain of the 
countenance which he had hitherto 
received from the duchess Mar- 
garet. In this emergency he sailed 
from the coast of Flanders with a 
few hundreds of adventurers attached 
to his fortunes, and while Henry was 
on a visit to his mother at Latham, 
in Lancashire, made a descent in the 
neighbourhood of Deal. But the 
inhabitants, either believing him an 
impostor, or urged by the fear of in- 
curring the royal displeasure, attacked 
the invaders, made one hundred and 
sixty-nine prisoners, and drove the 
remainder into their boats. All the 
captives were hanged by the order of 
Henry, some in London, and others 
in different parts of the coast.' War- 
beck, despairing of success in Eng- 
land, sailed to Ireland, and with the 

s Bot. Pari. yi. 504. Fab. 630. HaU, 35. 
Bacon, 7^—78. Speed, ex MS. Bern. An- 
dreie, 974. Excerp. Hist. 100. From the 
privy purse expenses it appears that the 
king sent 101. to Sir William Stanley at his 
execution, and paid 171, 198. for his funeral 
at Syon.— Ibid. 101, 102. 

» Fab. 630. Hall. 37. Stowe, 479. Bot, 
Pari. vi. 504. Polyd. 689. 
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aid of the earl of Desmond laid si^e 
toWaterford. Sir Edward Poyninigs 
was lord deputy for Henry, duke of 
York, the king's second son, only four 
years of age. He immediately raised 
the royal standard, hastened to Water- 
ford, and compelled Perkin to flee 
with the loss of tiiree of his ships. 
This seoond failure extinguished the 
hopes of the adventurer ; it was some 
consolation to him that he had still 
the good fortune to regain his former 
asylum.* 

Henry now thought it expedient 
to summon parliaments both in Ire- 
land and England. In the Irish 
parliament, statutes were enacted to 
free the lower classes of inhabitants 
firom the grievous impositions of 
ooyne and livery; to break the 
power of the great lords by the 
prohibition of maintenance; to pre- 
serve the English ascendancy within 
the pale by the revival of the sta- 
tutes of EUkenny;' and to provide 
for the good government of the Eng- 
lish domains by giving to all statutes 
"lately made in England, and be- 
longing to the public w^ of the 
same,'' the force of Jaw in Ireland. 
As the people had been harassed by 
frequent parliaments, in which ordi- 
nances were repeatedly made for the 
sole profit of the chief governor, or 
of the party which he espoused, it 
was enacted that for the future no 
parliament should be holden till the 
king had been informed, by the lieu- 
tenant and council, of the necessity 
of the same, and of the acts intended 
to be passed in it, and had previously 
given his licence and approbation 
under the great seal.^ In these pro- 
visions the deputy appears to have 
had no other object than the welfare 

1 Sir Frederic Madden was the first to 
call atientiou to this attempt on the part of 
Perkin. — See ArchsBol. zzyu. 170. 

* That forbidding the use of the Irish 
language was excepted; a proof that the 
English settiers had by this time generally 
adopted it. 



of the state; but he was thought to 
have been swayed by private con- 
siderations in the act of attainder 
which he procured against the earl 
of Kildare, his family, and adherents. 
Henry, however, whose object it wb3 
to strengthen his interest in the sister 
island, accepted the apology offered 
by Kildare, and received him again 
to favour. The earl of Desmond, 
whose guilt was less ambiguous, had 
previously submitted, had given one 
of his sons as a hostage for his fidelity, 
and had taken a second time the oath 
of allegiance. A free pardon was 
afterwards granted to the rest of the 
natives, with the exception of Lord 
Barry and O' Water, and tranquillity 
was fully restored in the island,* 

In the English parliament a bill of 
attainder was passed, at the king's 
request, against twenty-one gentle- 
men who had suffered, or had been 
condemned, for their adhesion to the 
pretender. The other acts of the 
Session were to ratify the peace of 
Estaples, according to one of the 
articles of the treaty ;^ and to enact 
the penalty of forfeiture against all 
persons holding fees, annuities, or 
offices from the crown (and to ihese 
were afterwards added all possessing 
lands, hereditaments, and honours 
by letters patent),^ who should neg- 
lect to attend in person the king in 
his wars. But the nation had now 
grown weary of civil dissension. The 
extinction or beggary of so many 
noble and opulent families had proved 
a useful lesson to the existing gene- 
ration ; and men betrayed a reluct- 
ance to engage in cont^ts in which 
they knew from experience that they 
must either gain the ascendancy, or 
lose their lives or their fortunes. To 



' On Porning's law, I have followed the 
opinion of Leland, ii. App. 512—516. 

* Bot. Pari. Ti. 482. Bym. xii. 658>-6Q2, 
634. Stat, of Realm, ii. 612. 

s Bot. Pari. vi. 603—608. Bym. xii. 710. 

« Ibid. vi. 526. 
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obviate these disastrous consequences 
a statute was made, declaring that no 
one who should attend on the king and 
sovereign lord for the time being, to 
do him faithful service in the wars, 
should hereafter, on that account, 
whatever might be the fortune of 
battle, be attainted of treason, or 
incur the penalty of forfeiture. That 
this act might be set aside by the 
avarice or the resentment of a suc- 
cessful competitor was indeed evident: 
yet it was perhaps the best remedy 
that could be devised for the evil ; 
and a hope was cherished, both from 
the reasonableness of the measure, 
and from the benefits which it pro- 
mised to all parties, that in future 
contests it would be generally re- 
spected.* 

The repulse of Warbeck in his late 
expedition, and the complaint of the 
Flemish merchants, induced the arch- 
duke to solicit a reconciliation with 
Henry ; and, after a few conferences 
between their respective envoys, the 
^ great treaty of commerce between 
England and the Netherlands'* was 
signed. By it every faciUty was 
afforded to the trade of the two 
countries; but there was appended 
to it a provision, which from this 
period Henry inserted in every treaty 
with foreign sovereigns, that each of 
the contracting parties should banish 
from his dominions the known ene- 
mies of the other ; and to preclude 
the possibility of evasion in the pre- 
sent instance, it was expressly stipu- 
lated that Philip should not permit 
the duchess to aid or harbour the 
king's rebels, but should deprive her 
of her domains if she acted in oppo- 
sition to this engagement.' Warbeck 
could no longer remain in Flanders ; 

1 Stat.ofBealm, ii. 668. 

« Rym. xii. 679-691. 

s Folyd. 693. HaU, 88, 89. Stowe, 479. 
Speed, 977. 

* Bym. xu. 440. Pink. Scot, ii App. 1. 
I see^ no reason to charge Henr^ on this 
occarir>n with hostile or divhouest intentions 



he sailed to Cork ; but the Irish re- 
fused to venture their Uves in his 
service. Prom Cork he passed to 
Scotland, and exhibited, it is said, 
to the king, recommendatory letters 
from Charles YIII. and his friend 
the duchess of Burgundy. James 
received the adventurer with kind- 
ness, saying that whosoever he might 
be, he should not repent of bis 
confidence in the king of Scotland. 
Afterwards by advice of his council 
he paid to him the honours due to 
the prince whose character he had 
assumed ; and to evince the sincerity 
of his friendship, gave to him in 
marriage his near relation, the lady 
Catherine Gk)rdon, daughter to the 
earl of Huntly.' 

This sudden improvement in the 
fortune of the adventurer renewed the 
jealousy and apprehensions of the king, 
who had good reason to suspect the 
enmity of James. That prince, fifteen 
years of age, had been placed on the 
throne by the murderers of his father, 
a faction hostile to the interests of 
England ; and Henry had in con- 
sequence entered into engagements 
with a party of the Scottish nobles, 
their onponents, who undertook to 
seize the person of the young sove- 
reign, and to conduct him to London.^ 
Now, however, Fox, bishop of Dur- 
ham, was commissioned to open a 
negotiation, and to tempt the fidelity 
of James with the offer of an English 
princess in marriage. But he listened 
rather to the suggestions of resent- 
ment or ambition, and de^nanded as 
the price of his forbearance terms to 
which the king refused his assent. 
Fox was followed by Concressault, as 
ambassador f^m the French mon- 
arch, who proposed that all subjects 

towards the young king of Scots. The per- 
son who applied to Henry for aid was John 
Lord Bothwell, the favoarite of the mor- 
dered monarch, and the negotiator of the 
intended marriages between the royal family 
of Scotland and the English queen dowager 
and her daughters. 
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of dispute between the two kings 
should be referred to the decision of 
bis sovereign; and when that was 
refused, offered him one hundred 
thousand crowns for the person of 
the adventurer, to be sent as a cap- 
tive into France.* The bribe was in- 
dignantly rejected by James, who 
coined his plate into money, obtained 
a small supply from the duchess of 
Burgundy, and engaged to place the 
pretender on the throne, on condition 
that he should receive as the reward 
of his services the town of Berwick, 
and the sum of fifty thousand marks in 
two years.' Warbeck had mustered 
under his standard fourteen hundred 
men, outlaws from all nations ; to 
these James added all the forces it 
was in his power to raise; and the 
combined army crossed the borders 
in the depth of winter, and when no 
preparation had been made to oppose 
them. They were preceded by a pro- 
clamation, in which the adventurer 
styled himself Bichard, by the grace 
of God king of England and France, 
lord of Ireland, and prince of Wales. 
It narrated in general terms his 
escape from the Tower, his wander- 
ings in foreign countries, the usur- 
pation of "Henry Tydder," the at- 
tempts to debauch the fidelity of 
bis confidants, the execution and 
attainder of his friends in England, 
and the protection which he had 
received from the king of Scots. He 
was now in England, accompanied by 
that monarch, for the purpose of 
reclaiming his right; and James, 
whose only object was to assist him, 
had engaged to retire the moment 
that he should be joined by a com- 
petent number of natives. He there- 
fore called on every true Englishman 



1 Was it Charles, who wished to get pos- 
session of Warbeck, or Henry, who made 
the offer through Charles ? It is certain 
that the ambassaidor was sent at the instance 
of Henry.— Fink. Scot. ii. App. 1, ibid. 

* All these particulars are taken from a 



to arm in his cause ; and promised to 
the man who should " take or distress 
Henry Tydder** a reward propor- 
tioned to his condition, ^so as the 
most low and amplest of d^ree 
should have for his labour one thou- 
sand pounds in money, and lands 
to the yearly value of one hundred 
marks to him and his heirs for ever."' 
But the proclamation had no effect. 
The novelty of the thing had worn 
away, and not a sword was unsheathed 
in favour of the white rose. The 
Scots, to console their disapix)int- 
ment, and to repay themselves for 
their trouble, pillaged the country 
without mercy, and returned, laden 
with spoil, to their homes. 

As soon as the intelligence of this 
invasion reached Henry, he ordered 
Daubeney, the lord chamberlain, to 
raise forces, summoned a great coun- 
cil, and afterwards a parliament, and 
obtained a grant of two tentl^ and 
two fifteenths.^ In most counties the 
tax was levied without opposition ; in 
Cornwall the people, inflamed by the 
harangues of Flammock, an attorney, 
and of Joseph, a farrier, flew to arms ; 
refused to pay their money for an 
object which, it was pretended, did 
not concern them, but the natives of 
the northern counties; and resolved, 
to the number of sixteen thousand 
men, to demand of the king the 
punishment of Archbishop Morton 
and Sir Beginald Grey, the supposed 
originators of this unjustifiable im- 
post. The misguided multitude com- 
menced their march; at Wells they 
were joined by the lord Audley, who 
placed himself at their head, and con- 
ducted them through Salisbury and 
Winchester into Kent. Opposed by 
the gentlemen of the county, he 



letter of Lord Bothwell.— md. Ellis, i. 25, 
32. 

3 This proclamation is printed m Henry, 
xii. App. 1. p. 387. It is much altered by 
Bacon, 87. 

* Kot. Pari. y'l. 513-519. 
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turned towards London, and en- 
camped on Blackheatli in sight of 
the capital. But Henry had by this 
time been joined by most of the 
southern nobility, and by the troops 
that had been previously raised 
against the Scots. On a Saturday 
(the king superstitiously believed that 
Saturday was his fortunate day), the 
lord chamberlain marched to attack 
the insurgents; while the earl of 
Oxford made a circuit to fall on their 
rear; and Henry with the artillery 
waited in St. George's Fields the 
event of the battle. The Cornish 
archers defended with obstinacy the 
bridge at Peptford Strand; but the 
moment it was forced, the insurgents 
fled in despair. Two thousand were 
killed: fifteen hundred were taken. 
Lord Audley lost his head ; Plammock 
and Joseph were hanged;* the rest 
obtained a pardon from the king, and 
were allowed to compound for their 
liberty with their captors, on the best 
terms in their power. This lenity, so 
unusual in Henry, was attributed by 
some to policy, and a desire to attach 
to his cause the men of Cornwall; 
by others to gratitude for the life of 
the lord chamberlain, whom the 
insurgents had made prisoner at 
the commencement of the action, 
and had restored to liberty without 
ransom. 

While the attention of the king 
was occupied by the Cornish insur- 
gents, James again crossed the bor- 
ders, and laid siege to the castle of 
Norham, while hi» light troops 
scoured the country as far as the 
Tees. But the earl of Surrey, with 
twenty thousand men, was now 
hastening towards the north. The 
plunderers cautiously retired as he 
advanced; James abandoned the 
siege; and Surrey retaliated on the 
Scottish borderers the injuries which 



1 Joseph said he cared not ; for his name 
ironld be immortal.— Polyd. 684. 



they had inflicted on their English 
neighbours. The failure of this second 
expedition, with the news of the de- 
feat of the Cornishmen, induced the 
king of Scots to listen to the sugges- 
tion of Don Pedro Ayala, the Spanish 
ambassador, who laboured with earn- 
estness to reconcile the two monarchs. 
Commissioners met at Aytoun in 
Scotland; Fox, the chief of the Eng- 
lish envoys, was ordered by his pri- 
vate instruction to insist on the 
delivery of Perkin, because, * though 
the delyveraunce, or the havyng of 
hym was of no price or viiue, yet it 
was necessary to save the honour of 
the English king : and if that could 
not be obtained, that at least James 
should send to him an embassy, and 
consent to meet him at Newcastle." 
To these demands the Scottish prince 
demurred ; Ayala then came forward 
as mediator, and James, satisfied 
with his impartiaUty, intrusted the 
interest of his crown to the discre- 
tion of the Spaniard. A truce was 
concluded for seven years, and sub- 
sequently prolonged by Ayala to the 
termination of one year after the 
death of the survivor of the two mon- 
archs. Still there remained some 
damandson the part of Henry, which 
James considered derogatory from his 
honour; but the difficulty was sur- 
mounted by the ingenuity of Ayala, 
who proposed that these questions 
should be referred to the impartial 
decision of the Spanish monarch.^ 

The enthusiasn; which had been 
excited by the first appearance of 
Warbeck in Scotland had long been 
on the decline ; and about the time of 
themeetingof the commissioners, whe- 
ther it were that he saw the current 
of public opinion setting against him, 
or hoped to profit by the troubles in 
Cornwall, or had received a hint from 
his royal protector (for all these rea- 



* Eym. xii. 671, 673—880. Transcripts 
for New Byra. 82. Polydore, 596. IlaU, 45. 
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fOfDs hftve been asngned), he departed 
from Sootiand with four ships aod six 
wxnre oompanions. He first toached 
aft Cork, and solicited in Tain the aid 
»f the earl of Desmond. From Cork 
!ie directed his oonrse across the 
fth^wnftl to Whitsand Baj ; and pro- 
ceeding by land to Bodmin, nnfdrled 
the standard of Sichard IT. The 
dien of Cornwall had not acquired 
wisdom from thdr recent defeat 
Three thousand offered thdr services 
to the adventorer ; and that nnmber 
was doubled before he reached the 
city of Exeter. Here be formed his 
anny into two divisions, with which 
he attempted to force Ids way by the 
only entrance into the city, the east 
and north gates. From one he was 
repulsed with considerable loss; the 
other he reduced to ashes; but the 
diuens ted the fire with fresh fuel till 
they had dug a deep trench behind it, 
between themselves and the enemy. 
On the next morning Warbeck re- 
turned to the assault; but the loss of 
two hundred men, and the arrival of 
aid to the besieged frt>m the country, 
induced him to solicit a suspension of 
hostilities, during which he withdrew 
his followers. Many of these now 
aband/med him; but the Cornish 
men advised him not to despair ; and 
he had reached Taunton, when he 
was apprised of the approach of the 
royal army under the lord chamber- 
lahi, and Lord Brooke, the steward 
of the household. During the day 
the adventurer, with great compo- 
sure of countenance, made prepa- 
rations for battle ; but his heart £uled 
him at the sight of the royal standard; 
and at midnight, leaving his followers 
to their (kte, he rode away, with a 
guard of sixty men, to the sanctuary 
of Beaulieu, in Hampshire. In the 



^ MaffiM cum rabore et obortis laorrmis. 
— Andr^, MS. Domit. A. xyiii. See jBllis, 
Letters, i. 84-7; Folyd. 697. 

• Fftb. 631. HaU, 46, 47. Baoon, 104. 



morning the insurgents submitted to 
the royal mercy. The ring^ead^s 
were hanged: the <at>wd, on the 
arrival of Hairy at Exeter were, 
led, bareheaded and with haltors 
round their nedo, into his pres^ioe^ 
and discharged after a suitable admo- 
nition; and the inhabitantB of the 
villages in which Warbeck had ob- 
tained either aid or refreshment 
were amooed in proportionate sums 
ofmon^tothe amount of ten thou- 
sand pounds. The pretender^ wife, 
the lady Catherine Gordon, who had 
been left at Mount St. Michael, sub- 
mitted at the first summons. When 
she was introduced to the king, she 
blushed and burst into tears;' but 
he relieved her ^iprehensions, and 
sent her to the queen, with whom 
she afterwards lived as an attendant, 
still retaining, on account of her 
beauty* the appdlation of " the white 
rose," which she had originally de- 
rived from the pretensions of her 
husband.' 

In the sanctuary of Beaulieu 
the ftigitive had Imsure to reflect 
on his melancholy situation. He 
saw the abbey constantly surrounded 
with a guard; he was repeatedly 
tempted to leave it by promises of 
pardon ; and, after a severe struggle, 
resolved to throw himself on the 
mercy of the conqueror. The king 
did not violate his word, but refused 
to admit him into his presence. When 
he returned to London, Warbeck 
rode in his suite, surrounded by mul- 
titudes, who gazed with wonder at 
the man, whose claim and adventuree 
had so long engaged their attention. 
He was conducted as a spectacle 
through the principal streets of the 
city; ordered to confine himself 
within the precincts of the palace; 

" The whit« rose" was afterwards married 
to Sir Mathew Cradock, and was boned with 
him in the church of Swansea, in Wides, 
where their tomb and epitaph are still to be 
seen.— Histor. Doubts, addition. 
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and repeatedly examined before a 
board of commissioners, as to his 
parentage, his instructors; and his 
associates. Whatever disclosures he 
made, were kept secret ; but he grew 
weary of his confinement in the 
palace, and at the end of six months 
contrived to elude the vigilance of his 
keepers. The alarm was instantly 
given ; patrols watched every road to 
the coast; and the fugitive, in despair 
of success, surrendered himself to the 
prior of the monastery at Shene. The 
monk encouraged him with the hopes 
of pardon, and by his solicitations 
extorted from the king a promise to 
spare the life of the suppliant. But 
he was compelled to stand a whole 
day in the stocks at Westminster 
Hall, and the next in Cheapside ; and 
on both occasions to r^ to the 
people a confession which he had 
signed with his own hand. In this 
barren and unsatisfactory document 
he acknowledged that he was a native 
of Tournay, the son of John Osbeck 
and Catherine di Faro; gave the 
names and professions of his rela- 
tions, and of the persons with whom 
he had lived at Antwerp, Middle- 
burgh, and Lisbon; and stated that 
on his arrival at Cork he was taken 
first for Simnel, who had personated 
the earl of Warwick, then for an 
illegitimate son of Bichard III., and 
lastly for the duke of fork, the 
second son of Edward lY. ; \,hAt he 
was invited into France by Charles 
YIII. ; "from France he went into 
Ireland, from Ireland into Scotland 
and so into England."^ It is plain 
that this confession was composed 
from the disclosures which he had 

1 Hall, 49, 60. Grafton, 929. Andr^, 
Domit. A. xviii. Andr^ was pensioned by 
Henry. — Rym. xii. 643. His evidence (for 
he says the confession was printed by order 
of the king) proves its authenticity, which 
Mr. Laing has denied, because it is not 
mentioned by Fabyan or Polydore. — Hen. 
xii. 444. 

s Hail, ibid. Fab. 632. Stowe, 481. 
From some imaginary improbabilities in the 



previously made. It describes wita 
minuteness his parentage and original 
occupation, points which Henry 
wished to impression the minds of 
the people, but was silent on subjects 
which it might have been unpleasant 
or impolitic to disclose, his transac- 
tions with foreign princes, and the 
assurances of support which he had 
received from native subjects. After 
suffering his punishment he was com- 
mitted to the Tower.' 

This seems to have been the age 
of intrigue and imposture. From the 
capture of Simnel to the appearance 
of Warbeck, Henry had been kept in 
constant alarm by repeated attempts 
in favour of the earl of Warwick. 
About the close of 1498 a plan had 
been adopted to liberate that prince 
from prison ; but it failed through the 
ignorance of the conspirators, who 
mistook the place of confinement.^ 
The following year a new plot was 
contrived in the council of the king 
of France, who sought to divert 
Henry from the threatened invasion 
of his dominions. That monarch had 
expressed his regret that he had ever 
granted assistance to the usurper of 
the rights of the liouse of York, and 
offered to the friends of the earl of 
Warwick ships, money, and troops, 
to place him on the throne of his 
ancestors. Letters were written to 
the retainers of his father, the late 
duke of Clarence ; Lady Warwick was 
solicited to favour the enterprise ; and 
an invitation was sent to the most 
distinguished of the Yorkists to 
rei>air to France and take the com- 
mand.^ When this attempt also 
failed, Warbeck put forth his claim 

confession, it has been inferred that it was 
a mere fiction invented by Henry and hia 
ministers. I should have thought that they 
mi^ht have invented a fiction of that de- 
scription without crowding it with impro- 
babmties. ' Bot. Pari. vi. 437. 

* Bot. Pari. 466. The token by which the 
conspirators knew each other was a par- 
ticular squeeze of the thumb. — Ibid. 
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as the duke of York ; and as long as 
he was able to prosecute it, the earl 
of Warwick seemed to be forgotten. 
Now that Warbeck was in prison, 
the rights of the carl wore again 
brought forward; and a person of 
the name of Balph Wulford under- 
took to personate the young prince. 
He was taught to act his part by 
Patrick, an Augustinian friar, and 
chose the county of Kent for the 
theatre on which he should make 
his first appearance. As a prepara- 
tory step, a report was circulated of 
the death of Warwick ; after a short 
interval the pretender whispered in 
the ears of a few confidants that he 
was the earl ; and soon afterwards his 
instructor published to the world the 
important secret in a sermon. It is 
difficult to conceive on what they 
could ground their hope of success. 
Both were immediately apprehended, 
the friar was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment; Wulford paid with his 
life the forfeit of his temerity.' 

The real earl of Warwick, and the 
pretended duke of York, were now 
fellow-prisoners in the tower. They 
soon contracted a mutual friendship, 
wept over their common misfortune, 
and whether it originated mth them- 
selves or was suggested to them by 
others, adopted a plan for their 
escape. Four of the warders were 
gained to murder the governor, and 
conduct the captives to a place of 
security, where, if we may believe the 
records of their trials, Warbeck was 
to be again proclaimed by the title 
of Eichard IV., and Warwick was to 
summon the retainers of his father to 
the standard of the new king. War- 
beck was indicted in Westminster 
Hall, as a foreigner, guilty of acts 
of treason since his landing in Eng- 
land. He received sentence of death, 
and at the place of execution affirmed 

1 Hall, 60. 

« Han, 51. Bacon, 110, 111. Hot. Pari. 
▼1. 635. 



on the word of a dying man the truth 
of every particular contained in his 
original confession. With him suf- 
fered his first adherent O' Water ; and 
both, expressing their regret for the 
imposture, asked forgiveness of the 
king. Before their punishment the 
earl of Warwick was arraigned at the 
bar of the house of lords. Of his own 
accord he pleaded guilty ; the earl of 
Oxford as lord steward pronounced 
judgment; and after a few days Henry 
signed the warrant for the execution 
of the last legitimate descendant of 
the Flantagenets, whose pretensions 
could excite the jealousy of the house 
of Tudor.« 

Warwick owed his death to the 
restless officiousness of his friends, 
who by repeated attempts had con- 
vinced Henry that the existence of 
the earl was incompatible with his 
own safety. Still it will be difficult 
to clear the king from the guilt of 
shedding innocent blood. This vic- 
tim of royal suspicion had been 
confined from childhood for no other 
crime than his birth. Certainly he 
was justified in attempting to recover 
his liberty. Had he even been guilty 
of the other part of the charge, his 
youth, his ignorance, his simplicity, 
and the peculiar circumstances of bis 
situation, ought to have saved him 
from capital punishment.^ The whole 
nation lamented his fate ; and to re- 
move the odium from the king, a 
report, probably false, was circulated 
that Ferdinand of Spain had refused 
to bestow his daughter Catherine on 
the prince of Wales as long as so near 
a claiifiant of the house of York was 
alive. Catherine herself had been told 
of the report, and in the following 
reign was heard to observe that she 
could never expect much happiness 
from her union with the family of 
Tudor, if that union had been pur- 

> I see nothing in the ancient autnoritie* 
to prove that he wad an " idiot." 
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ehased at the price of royal and inno- 
cent blood.* 

Prom this period the ambition of 
Henry was no more alarmed by pre- 
tenders to the crown, nor his avarice 
distressed by the expense of foreign 
expeditions. The principal events of 
his reign during the ten years of 
tranquillity which preceded his death, 
may be comprised under the two 
heads, of his treaties with other 
powers, and his expedients to amass 
money. 

I. 1. Henry was not less careful 
than the Prench monarchs to pre- 
serve the alliance between the two 
crowns. His object was to insure 
the payment of the annual pension 
secured to him by the treaty of 
Estaples: theirs to afford him no 
pretext to oppose the progress of 
their arms in the conquest of Italy. 
In 1494 Charles had poured a 
numerous army over the Alps into 
the plains of Lombardy; the native 
princes yielded to the pressure of the 
torrent ; and in a few months Naples 
was converted into a province of the 
Prench monarchy. But it was lost 
with the same rapidity with which 
it had been won. The pope, the 
king of the Romans, the king of 
Castile, the duke of Milan, and the 
republic of Venice entered into a 
league, by which they guaranteed 
to each other their respective domi- 
nions ; and Charles was compelled to 
abandon his conquest, and to fight his 
way through his enemies, that he 
might return to his native kingdom. 
The next year Henry acceded to the 
general confederacy, a measure which 
might intimidate the Prench king, 
and by intimidating, cause him to 
be more punctual in the discharge 
of his pecuniary obligations. In 1498 
Charles died, and was succeeded by 
Louis XII. That prince, who inhe- 



1 Hall, 51. Sacon, 112. See Appen- 
dix, L. 



rited the passion of his predecessor 
for the conquest of Naples, cheerfully 
ratified the treaty of Estaples, bound 
himself by the most solemn oaths to 
pay the remainder of the debt, and 
signed Henry's favourite stipulation, 
that if a traitor or rebel to either 
prince should seek refuge in the 
dominions of the other, he should 
be delivered up within twenty days 
at the requisition of the offended 
party.* 

2. The truces between England and 
Scotland, though frequently renewea 
and enforced with menaces and pun- 
ishmcQts, were but ill observed by the 
fierce and turbulent inhabitants of 
the borders. Soon after the last 
pacification, the garrison of Norham 
grew jealous of the repeated visits 
which they received from their Scot- 
tish neighbours. One day a serious 
affray was the consequence ; and the 
strangers, after losing some of their 
fellows, fled for protection to the 
nearest post of their countrymen. 
The intelligence was received with 
indignation by James, who instantly 
despatched an herald to Henry, to 
announce that the truce was at an 
end; and a war must have ensued 
had not the English monarch been 
as phlegmatic as the Scottish was 
irritable. Pox, bishop of Durham, 
to whom the castle belonged, first 
wrote to James, and afterwards 
visited him at the abbey of Melrose ; 
and so successful were the address 
and eloquence of that prelate, that 
the king was not only appeased, but 
offered, what he had formerly refused, 
to marry Margaret, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry .^ By the English prince 
the offer was most joyfully accepted ; 
and when some of his council ex- 
pressed a fear that then, in failure 
of the male line, England might here- 
after become an appendage to the 



« Ejm. xii. 638—642, 681—606. 
3 HaU, 43. 
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Scottish crown, ''No," he replied, 
"Scotland will become an appendage 
to the English ; for the smaller must 
follow the larger Idngdom." The 
erent has verified the prediction ; 
and the marriage has been pro- 
ductive of more substantial benefits 
than Henry could probably foresee. 
It has not only united the two crowns 
on one head ; it has also contributed 
to unite the two kingdoms into one 
empire.* 

It would be tedious to narrate the 
repeated and protracted negotiations 
respecting this marriage. The parties 
were related within the prohibited 
degrees, and the princess was not of 
sufficient age to make a contract valid 
in law. Both these imi>ediment6 were 
removed by papal dispensation. Henry 
consented to give with his daughter 
the paltry sum of thirty thousand 
nobles, to be paid in three yearly in- 
stalments; and James to put her in 
legal possession of lands to the annual 
value of two thousand pounds sterling, 
reserving to himself the right of re- 
ceiving the rents during hid life, but 
with the obligation of defraying the 
expenses of her household, and of 
paying to her yearly five hundred 
marks in money.' The parties were 
now solemnly affianced to each other 
in the queen's chamber, the earl of 
Bothwell acting as proxy for James ; 
tournaments were performed for two 
days in honour of the ceremony ; and 
to exhilarate the populace, twelve 
hogsheads of claret were tapped in 
the streets, and twelve bonfires 
kindled at night.^ At the same 
time was concluded, after one hun- 
dred and seventy years of war, or 



* Bacon, 110. 

* Bym. zii. 787—793. As the noble was 
6«. 8d., the whole portion amounted to no 
more than lO.OOOZ. The noble was also 
equal to a Scottish pound. 

* The form was as follows x " I, Patricke 
earl of Bothwel, procurator, &c., contract 
matrimony with thee Marearet, and take 
thee into asd for the wiene and spous of 



of tmoes litUe better than war, a 
treaty of perpetual peace between 
the two kingdoms, aooompanied with 
the usual clause respecting the sur- 
render of traitors, and a promise that 
neither prince would grant letters of 
protection to the subjects of the other 
without having previously obtained 
his permission. James, however, was 
careful that his new engagements 
should not interfere with the ancient 
alliance between Scotland and France. 
When he swore to observe the treaty, 
he had given to Henry the usual title 
of king of France ; but he instantly 
arose, protested that he had done it 
inadvertently, and repeated the oath 
with the omission of that word ; and 
when he was requested by his father- 
in-law not to renewthe French league, 
heacquiesced for the time, but reserved 
to himself the power of renewing it, 
whenever he should be so advised.^ 

At the time of the contract the 
princess was but twelve years of age, 
and James had consented that she 
should remain twenty months longer 
under the roof of her royal parents. At 
length she departed from her grand- 
mother's palace at Golliweston, with 
a long train of ladies and gentlemen, 
who accompanied her a mile, kissed 
her, and returned to the court. The 
earl of Kent, with the lords Strange, 
Hastings, and Willoughby, escorted 
her as far as York. She rode on a 
palfrey attended by three footmen, 
and was followed by a magnificent 
litter drawn by two horses, in which 
she made her entry into the difierent 
towns. In her suite were a company 
of players and another of minstrels. 
From York she proceeded under the 

my eoTeraigne lord James kinfif of Scotland, 
and all uthir for thee, as procurator forsaid, 
forsake, indnring his and thine lives naturall, 
and thereto as procurator forsaid, I plight, 
and gives thee his faythe and truthe." 
Henry gave to the ambassadors at their de- 
parture presents to the value of several 
thousand pounds. — Lei. Coll. iv. 258 — 264. 
* Bym. xii. 793—804; xiii. 12, 4S— 47. 
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care of the earls of Surrey and North- 
umberland to Lamberton kirk, where 
she was received by the Scottish 
nobility. James repeatedly visited 
her on her progress; and on her 
arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, mounted her palfrey, 
and rode with her behind him into 
his capital The marriage ceremony 
was performed by the archbishop of 
Glasgow, and " the Englishe lords and 
ladyes,'' says Hall, "returned into their 
coui^r^y, gevyinge more prayse to the 
manhoode, than to the good maner, 
and nurture of Scotland."' 

8. Henry had always cultivated 
with particular solicitude the alli- 
ance of Ferdinand king of Castile 
and Arragon ; and the more strongly 
to cement their friendship, had pro- 
posed a marriage between Ids eldest 
son, Arthur prince of Wales, and 
Catherine, the fourth daughter of 
the Castilian monarch. A preli- 
minary treaty on this subject was 
concluded as early, as the year 1492 ; 
it was followed in 1496 by another, 
according to which Ferdinand pro- 
mised to give to the princess a portion 
of two hundred thousand crowns ; 
and Henry engaged that his son 
should endow her with one-third of 
\iis income at present, and one-third 
of the income of the crown, if he 



I Lei. CoU. iy. 265—300. HaU, 66. 

^ Bym. zii. 658—666. The Spanuh crown 
was worth 4s. 2d. English.— -Ibid. Tran- 
scripts for N. Bym. 80. 

s Bym. xii. 764. As almost three years 
elapsed between the treaty of marriage and 
the contract, this delay has been urgeid as a , , 
jproof that Ferdinand would not consent to 
it till he was assured that the life of the earl 
ofWarwiok, the real heir, would be taken 
fyy Henry. But the fact is, that this was 
\ao earliest period stipulated in the treaty 
(Bym. xii. 663), which provided that, as 
soon as Arthur had completed his twelfth 
year, the parents mighty if thej pleased, 
apply to the pope for a dispensation. 

* An unexpected difficulty oooorred on 
the road to Dosmersfield. The protiionotaryi 
of Spain met the king, and told him that the' 
Spanish noblemen ^o had chaive of the 
princess had been^ charged by their sove- 
reign that "th^^shoola in no maUuier of 



should live to wear iV l?he mar- 
riage vras postponed on account of 
the youth of Arthur; but when he 
had completed his twelfth year, a 
dispensation was obtained to enable 
him to make the contract ; and the 
marriage ceremony was performed in 
the chapel of his manor of Bewdley, 
where Catherine was represented by 
her proxy the Spanish ambassador.^ 
She was nine or ten months older 
than Arthur; and when the latter 
had completed his fourteenth year, 
Henry demanded her of her parents. 
She parted from them at Grenada^ 
traversed Spain to Corunna, and 
landed at Plymouth, softer a weari- 
some and boisterous voyage. The 
king met her at Bogme/sfield,^ where 
she renewed to Arthur the contract 
which had been made by her proxy ; 
the marriage ceremony was performed 
in St. Paul's ; and at the dOor of the 
cathedraU and in the presence of the 
multitude, Arthur endowed her with 
one-third of his property.* The 
king spared no expense to testify his 
joy by disguisings, tournaments, and 
banquets ; and several of the nobility, 
to flatter the monarch, indulged in a 
magnificence which proved ruinous 
to their families.^ The abiliti^ of- 
Arthur, the sweetness of his temper, 
and his proficiency in learning,^ had 

wise permit their lady to have any meeting, 
iie to use tny manner of commifnioation, 
jj^ther to receive any companve, untill the 
inception of the very daye of the solemnisa- 
tion of the marriadge4i'.^|M Henry declared 
that he would be master in his own king- 
dom ; he entered her chamber, introdooed 
his son to her, and caused them to renew 
the former contract.-r-Lel. Coll. v. 362—366. 

B Bym. xii. 780. 

> Those who are desirous of knowing 
what were the fashionable amusements of 
our ancestors may read the acoonnt of the 
festivities on this occasion added by Heam 
to Leland's Collectanea, y. 366—873. 

7 Besides the most eminenterammarians, 
he had studied "in poetrie Homer, Virgil, 
Lucan, Ovid, Silius, Plautus, and Terence ; 
in oratorie, TuUies offices, epistles, para* 
doxes, and Quintilian; in history, Thucy- 
dides, Livie, Ceesar's Commentaries, Suo- 
tonins, Tacitus, Plinius, Yalerius Maximus, 
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gained him the affection of all who 
knew him; and his hride by her 
beauty, modesty, and accomplish- 
ments, became the object of general 
admiration. The castle of Ludlow, 
in Shropshire, was assigned for their 
residence ; their court represented in 
miniature the court of their royal 
parent ; and the prinoe amidst his 
vassals was instructed by his council 
in the rudiments of government. 
But the weakness of his constitution 
sank under the rigour of the season, 
perhaps undnr the prevailing epi- 
demic, caHed the sweating sickness; 
and the hopes of the nation were 
unexpectedly blighted by his prema- 
ture death in the fourth month after 
his marriage.* The inteUigence of 
this event alarmed Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the parents of the young 
widow. Anxious to preserve the 
friendship of England, as a counter- 
l)oise to the enmity of France, they 
hastened to propose a marriage be- 
tween their daughter and her brother- 
in-law, Henry, now apparent heir to 
the throne. The English monarch 
affected to receive the communica- 
tion with indifference ; and suspended 
his assent, that he might ascertain 

Salatt, and Easebias. Wherein we have 
"been particular, to signifie what anthors 
were tnen thoaght fit to be elementary and 
radimentall nnto princes."— Speed (p. 988), 
who qaotet a manuscript of Anor^, the 
preceptor of Arthur. 

^ Tne intelligence was first opened to the 
king bj bis confessor. He sent for the 
queen, who seeing him oppressed with sor- 
row, "besought his grace that he would 
first after God remember the weale of his 
owne noble person, the comfort of his realme 
and of her. She then saied, that mj ladle 
his mother had never no more children but 
him onely, and that God by his ^race had 
ever preserved him, and brought him where 
that he was. Over that, howe that God had 
left him yet a fayre prince, two fayre prin- 
cesses ; and that God is where he was, and 
we are both young ynouehe ; and that the 
prudence and wisdom of his grace sprouRe 
over all Ohristendome, so that it shocud 

5 lease him to take this according thereunto, 
hen the king thanked her of her eood 
comfort. After that she was departea and 
come to her owne chamber, natural and 



whether a more profitable bargain 
might not be made with some other 
oourt ; while, on the other hand, the 
Spaniard, to quicken the determina- 
tion, sought to alarm the avarice of 
his ally, by requiring the immediate 
return of Catherine, with the resto- 
ration of the one hundred thousand 
crowns, the half of her marriage por- 
tion, which had already been paid. 
The negotiation at length was opened ; 
but it proved as difficult to wring 
money from Ferdinand, as to satisfy 
the expectations of Henry ; and a year 
elapsed before it was finally agreed 
that the marriage should be con- 
tracted within two months after the 
arrival of a dispensation from the 
pope; that it should be solemnized 
when the young prince had com- 
pleted his fourteenth year; and that 
Ferdinand should previously transmit 
to London another sum of one hun- 
dred thousand crowns, the remaining 
half of the portion of Catherine. 
The dispensation was obtained ; the 
parties were contracted to each 
other ;' but the Spanish monarch 
either could not or would not ad- 
vance the money; and his English 
brother cared little for the delay. 

motherly remembrance of that great losse 
smote her so sorrowfull to the hart, that 
those that were about her were faine to 
send for the king to comfort her. Then his 

Erace of true gentle and faithfull love in eood 
ast came ana relieved her, and showed her 
how wise oounsell she had ei^^n him before : 
and he for his parte woula thanke God for 
his sonn, and would she should doe in like- 
wise." I have transcribed this account of 
Henry's conduct on so interesting an occa- 
sion, as it appears to me to do away the 
charge which has been brought against him 
of treating Elizabeth with indiSierence and 
neglect. I shall add, that I have not met 
wiUi any good proof of Henry's dislike of 
Elizabeth, so often mentioned by later 
writers. In the MS. of Andr^, and the 
joumah of the herald, they appear as if 
they entertained a real affection for each 
other, and Henry's privy purse expenses 
show that he often made to her presents of 
« money, jewels, frontlets, and other orna- 
ments, and also paid her debts." — See 
Excerpt. Hist. p. 86. 
* Bymer, ziii. 81, 83, 89, 111 
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The prinoess, a widow, and in his 
custody, was an hostage for the good- 
will of her father; and by retaining 
this hold on the hopes and fears of 
the Spaniard, he expected to extort 
from him concessions of still greater 
importance. On the day before the 
young Henry completed his four- 
teenth year, the canonical age of 
puberty, and the time fixed for the 
solemnization of the marriage, he was 
compelled to protest in due form that 
he had neither done, nor meant to 
do anything which could render the 
contract made during his nonage 
binding in law. It might be thought 
that this protestation was equivalent 
to a refusal; but the king assured 
Ferdinand that his only object was 
to free his son from all previous ob- 
ligation; he still wished to marry 
Catherine, but was also free to marry 
any other woman.* Thus while he 
awakened the fears, he was careful 
to nourish the hopes of the Spaniard ; 
an expedient by which he flattered 
himself that he should compel that 
monarch to submit to his pleasure 
in two other projects which he had 
now formed. 

About ten months after the death 
of Prince Arthur,' his mother Eliza- 
beth died at the age of thirty-seven. 



\ El se tenia por libre para casarso oon 
qtiien qoisiese.— -Znrita, Ti. 193. En Zara- 
goza, 1610. The contract ia in Collier, ii. 
rec. There was nothine very 8ing:ular in 
thia reyocation. A valid contract of mar- 
riage could not be made before the male 
was fourteen, the female twelve years old ; 
but a precontract might be made at an 
earlier age, which, as long as it remained in 
force, disabled each party from marrying any 
other person; either, however, was at liberty 
on coming to age, to annul the precontract 
without seeking the consent oi the other. 
Hence it was not uncommon for a parent or 
guardian to instruct the party for whom he 
was interested to seize the first opportunity 
of revoking the precontract, not with the 
fixed intention of^preventing the marriage, 
but that he might extort more advantageous 
terms from the other party, or might ^ain 
time to avail himself of a more eligible 
match, if any such should chance to o£fer 
' itself. In the present case the young Henry 
/i 



Henry's mourning might be sincere, 
but it was short, and he quickly con- 
soled himself for his loss by calcula- 
ting the pecuniary advantages whicn 
he might derive from a second mar- 
riage. The late king of Naples haa 
bequeathed an immense property to 
his widow; her presumed riches 
ojQTered irresistible attractions to the 
heart of the English monarch ; and 
three private gentlemen were com- 
missioned to procure an introduction 
to the queen under the pretext of 
delivering to her a letter from the 
dowager princess of Wales. In their 
report to the king they praised her 
person, her disposition, and her 
acquirements, but added the unwel- 
come intelligence that the reigning 
king had reftised to fulfil the testa- 
ment of his predecessor. Henry's 
passion was instantly extinguished; 
he cast his eyes on another rich 
widow, Margaret, the duchess of 
Savoy, and from an accident which 
he attributed to his good fortune, he 
derived a strong hope of succeeding 
in his suit. 

On the death of Isabella, queen of 
Castile, which crown she held in her 
own right, her husband Ferdinand 
surrendered the sceptre of Castile to 
his daughter Juana,' the wife of the 

would end his fourteenth year on the morn- 
ing of the 28th of June, 1506, when Cathe- 
rine would be entitled by the treaty to claim 
the solemnization of their nujptials. On the 
27th, therefore^he appeared m the court of 
the bishop of Winchester, and stated that 
he was now at, or upon, the age of puber^, 
and in order that he might not be hereafter 
supposed to have ^ven his consent to the 
marriage hitherto mtended between him 
and the princess 'Catherine, either by his 
silence or any of the other ways specified 
in the law, he did tlien and there revoke 
the former contract, and affirm that he did 
not intend by anything which he had done, 
or miffht do, to confirm it. He was now by 
law at liberty to marry any other person ; 
but the subsequent conduct of his father 
shows that no such marriage was in actua* 
contemplation. 

* The expense of her fun^ra. amounted to 
2,8322. 7s. 3d.— Excerpt Hint. 130. 
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arohduke Philip, but olaixned the 
regenoy io virtue of the will of his 
Iftte consort The new king and 
(jueen in the beginning of 1506 left 
ttie Netherlands to take possession 
of the Castilian throne ; but the 
weather was unfavourable; and after 
struggling with adverse winds for 
more than a fortnight, they sought 
shelter in the harbour of Falmouth. 
It was in vain that their council 
objected. They went on shore in 
search of refreshment^ and Henry 
grasped at the opportunity of deriving 
advantage from their indiscretion. 
In terxns which admitted of no re- 
fusal, he invited them to lus court; 
detained them during tnree months 
in splendid captivity, and extorted 
from them several valuable conces- 
sions as the price of their enlargement 
1. Margaret of Savoy was the sister of 
Philip, and that prince was compelled 
to agree to a marriage between her 
and Henry, and to fix the amount 
of her portion at three hundred 
thousand crowns, each crown being 
equal in value to four shillings Eng- 
lish; of which sum one hundred 
thousand crowns should be paid in 
August, and the remainder by equal 
instalments within six years. Mar- 
garet was in the annual receipt ot 
fifty thousand crowns arising from 
her two doweries, as the widow of 
John, prince of Spain, and of Phili- 
bert, duke of Savoy. This sum the 
king required to be settled on him- 



self fbr his own use and benefit, 
while the princess would be amply 
indemnified by the income which she 
would receive as queen of England. 
2. Henry had formerly obtained the 
consent of Maximilian that Charles, 
the infant son of Philip, should marry 
Mary, the youngest daughter of the 
English king. To this the captive 
prince, though he had formerly re- 
fused, now gave his assent' 3. A 
new treaty of commerce was nego- 
tiated between the subjects of the 
two kings, as prejudicial to the 
interests of the Flemish, as it was 
favourable to those of the Eng- 
lish merchants. 4. The king lent 
to the archduke on certain securities^ 
the sum of I38,000Z. towards the 
exi)ense of his voyage to Spain. 
Lastly, he demanded the surrender 
of an. individual whom he had long 
considered the most dangerous enemy 
of the house of Lancaster. This was 
Edmund, second son to the late duke 
of Sufiblk. John earl of Lincoln, the 
eldest son, had fallen at the battle ol 
Stoke, and had been attainted by 
parliament When the duke him- 
self died, Edmund claimed the honours 
and estate of his father ; but Henry 
persisted in considering him as the 
heir of his attainted brother, main- 
tained that he had no claim to the 
forfeited property, and compelled 
him to accept as a boon a small por- 
tion of the patrimony of his fathers, 
and to be content with the inferior 



I Bymer, xiii. 126—157. Chron. Catal. 86—92. 

* Philip had preTionsly engaged io many Charles to Claude, daughter of Louis XU. cf 
France. After PhiUp's death (26th Sept. 1606) , Maximilian, fearing that Ferdinand might 
keep possession of Castile to tne prejudice of his grandson, urged Henry to contract the 
young princes to each other, and then demand the regency of Castile, as guardian to his 
•on-in>£ftw. — Zurita, vi. 163. He was deterred by hu desire of marrying Juana ; but 
afterwards, a few months before his death, in defiance of the objections of Ferdinand* 

firooeeded to the contract with the approbation of Maximilian and Margaret, Dec. 16, 
608. — Bym. ziii. 236. Perhaps the following table may prove of use to the reader : — 

Maximilian. Ferdinand := Isabella 



Philip 



of Arragon. 



of Castile. 



Charlea 



Juana, queen of 
Castile. 
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title of earl.^ It was impossible to 
ascribe the king's conduct to any 
other motive than a desire to humble 
a rival family; and the earl by his 
ungovernable passions soon involved 
himself in difficulties and danger. 
He had killed a man who had oiSended 
him, was arraigned as a murderer at 
the King's Bench, and commanded to 
plead the king'spardon. Hispridecould 
not brook this indignity; and the 
court of Ms aunt, the duchess of Bur- 
gundy, received the ftigitive. Henry, 
who, on what grounds I know not, is 
represented as desirous to inveigle 
him into greater indiscretions, pre- 
vailed on him to return. At the 
marriage of the prince of Wales, he 
vied in the splendour of his equipage 
and his attentions to the royal family, 
with the most opulent and favoured 
of the nobility ; and then, to the 
astonishment of the pubUc, fled a 
second time, with his brother Blchard, 
to the couCrt of his aunt. Henry im- 
mediately foreboded an insurrection. 
Sir I^obert Curzon, was despatched 
to act the part of a spy under the 
mask of friendship; and in a few 
weeks the earl's brother, William de 
la Pole, the lord Gourtenay, who had 
married one of the late queen's sisters. 
Sir William Wyudham, and Sir James 
Tyrrell, with a few others, were appre- 
hended.* To the two first no other 
crime could be objected than their 
relationship to the fugitive; the 
other two were condemned and exe- 
cuted for having favoured the escape 
of the king's enemy ; and all were 
afterwards attainted by parliament.^ 
By this act of vigour the conspiracy, 
if any conspiracy existed, was sup- 



1 Bot. Pari. Ti. 474. 

' It was on this occanon that T;^el con- 
fessed the murder of Edward v. and his 
brother in the Tower.— More, 68. 

s Bot. Pari. 646. The forfeiture was to 
take place on the Ist of July, 1499. If then, 
as onr writers say, Wyndfham and Tjrrrel 
were executed for aiding the flight of Suf- 
folk, it most have been on the firit, and not 



pressed in its birth ; and Suffolk, left 
in extreme penury by the death of 
his aunt, after wandering for a time 
in Germany, had been permitted by 
the archduke PhiUp to reside in his 
dominions. 

Henry now demanded of that prince 
the surrender of the fugitive. It was 
in vain that he pleaded his honour ; 
he was given to know that he was 
himself a captive, and could only pur- 
chase his Uberty by consenting to the 
captivity of the earl. Compelled to 
yield, he exacted from Henry a pro- 
mise that he would reispect the life of 
Suffolk, and on the surrender of the 
fugitive was permitted to prosecute 
his voyage. The earl was sent to 
the Tower. Though Henry thirsted 
for his blood, he feared to violate his 
engagement with Philip ; but before 
his death, he left an order for the exe • 
cution of his victim as a legacy to the 
filial piety of his successor.^ 

The Spanish prince, on his return 
to his own country, honourably ful- 
filled his engagements with Henry. 
To rid himself of them, he might 
have pleaded that they had been con- 
tracted when he was actually in 
duresse; but he ratified them at 
Yalladolid, and signed several bonds, 
charging himself and his dominions 
with the payment of the sums spe- 
cified, and subjecting himself, in 
default of payment, to the penalties 
of excommunication.^ He, however, 
was only one of the parties interested 
in the marriage of his sister Margaret. 
The consent of Maximilian and Fer- 
dinand was also requisite ; but while 
Henry was negotiating with these 
princes, PhiHp died, and his widow 



the second time that he fled to the con- 
tinent. I may remark that the charge of 
treason against them is laid on the first of 
July, and that against the earl of Warwick 
andWarbeck on the second of August of 
the same year. — Ibid. Was there any con- 
nection between the two ? 

« Hall, 64, 66. Speed, 990—994. Fab. 63« 

» Chron. Catal. 93, 94. 
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•fuaaa, in her own right queen of 
Castile, appeared to the imagination 
of the king a more desirable bride 
than Margaret. There were indeed 
two obstacles to be surmounted, which 
would have deterred any other suitor. 
Juana laboured under a derangement 
of intellect, which rendered her inca- 
pable of giving her consent ; and Fer- 
dinand* her guardian, would naturally 
oppose any measure which might de- 
prive him of the government of her 
dominions. But Henry was not dis- 
couraged. He relinquished the pur- 
suit of Margaret ; contended that the 
malady of Juana was only temporary, 
occasioned by the bad usage which 
she had received from her last hus- 
band, and trusted to his own inge- 
nuity to remove the objections of 
her father. That monarch, unwilling 
to irritate a prince whom it was Ids 
interest to flatter, had recourse to 
delay; he represented the present 
state of his daughter's mind ; he pro- 
mised that if, on the recovery of her 
reason, she could be induced to 
marry, the king of England should be 
her husband. But Henry was sus- 
picious of the king's sincerity; he 
insisted that his ambassador A still 
should speak to the queen in private, 
and receive an answer fh)m her own 
mouth; and apprehensive that his 
son's attachment to Catherine might 
lead to a clandestine union, he for- 
bade them to see each other, treated 
the princess with severity, and endea- 
voured to subdue the obstinacy of the 
father by punishing the innocence of 



i Catherine, in her letters to her father, 
piofessed to have no great inclination for a 
•econd marriage in England, but requested 
that her sufferings and wishes might be 
kept out of view. No eustaba la princesa 
de casar segunda vez en Inglaterra. Asi le 
dio a entender al rey su padre ; euando le 
supplicaba en lo que tocaba a su casamiento 
110 miraoe su gusto ni comodidad, sino solo 
lo que a el 7 bus cosas oonveniese bien. — 
Mariana, Hist. 1. xz. e. 17. 

* The E.'jfiliah historians seem entirely 



his daughter.* However, the malady 
of Juana experienced no abatement. 
Henry desisted from his hopeless pur- 
suit, and, accepting the apologies of 
Ferdinand for his delay in the pay- 
ment of the marriage portion, con- 
cluded with him a new treaty, by 
which the Spanish monarch was 
bound to transmit to London one 
hundred thousand crowns in four 
half-yearly instalments, and Henry to 
permit the solemnization of the mar- 
riage on the arrival of the last. Two 
were received by the king at the 
appointed time : he died before the 
arrival of the third.' Perhaps I 
should apologise to the reader for 
this long and tedious detail; but 
the important controversy to which 
the marriage of Henry and Catherine 
gave birth, and the still more im- 
portant consequences to which that 
controversy led, have imparted an 
interest to every circumstance which 
originally impeded or facilitated their 
union. 

II. While the lung sought by 
foreign alliances to add to the secu- 
rity of his family, he was equally 
solicitous to amass riches at the ex- 
pense of his subjects. What they 
teimed avarice, he denominated po- 
licy; observing that to deprive his 
adversaries of their wealth was to 
take from them the means of annoy- 
ance. But Henry's rapacity was not 
very scrupulous in its selection: it 
fed with equal appetite on his friends 
and his enemies. The men whom he 
employed as the agents of oppression 



ignorant of the causes which for so many 
years delayed the marriage of Henry and 
Catherine. For the preceding narrative I 
have had recourse to the Spanish historians 
Zurita and Mariana, and have compared 
their statements with extracts from the 
original documents preserved among the 
records at Simancas, which have been copied 
for me by a friend in Spain. The receipts 
for the money in 1608 are signed by both 
Henries, the father and son. The thf^d 
payment was made to the young king in 
May, and the last in September, 1509. 
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were Sir Richard Empsou and Ed> 
mund Dudley, both lawyers, of in- 
ventive heads and unfeeling hearts; 
who despoiled the subject to fill the 
king's cojQTers, and despoiled the king 
to enrich themselves. The following 
are the chief of the numerous expe- 
dients by which they extorted money. 
1. In the lapse of centuries the rigour 
of the feudal tenures had been gra- 
dually relaxed, and during the civil 
dissensions of the two roses many 
presentations had been sujQTered to sink 
into disuetude. But these ministers 
are said to have revived all the dor- 
mant claims of the crown ; exacted 
with severity the payment of arrears ; 
discovered and enforced forgotten 
causes of forfeiture; and extended 
the feudal services to estates holden 
bydijQTerent tenures. 2. The ancient 
statutes had created a multitude of 
offences punishable by fine, imprison- 
ment, and forfeiture, and had enacted 
the same penalties against officers 
who had failed in the execution of 
their duty. Under these two heads 
hosts of informers were employed to 
cull out fit subjects for prosecution ; 
and when the real or supposed deUn- 
quent was brought before Empson 
or Dudley (they were barons of the 
Exchequer), unless he consented to 
pay an exorbitant fine, he was com- 
mitted to prison. New offers of com- 
position were made to him, while he 
lingered in custody; on his refusal, 
judgment was passed against him, 
sometimes without any trial by jury,* 
sometimes according to the verdict of 
a jury previously packed for the pur- 
pose. 3. Outlawry was the general 
consequence of non-appearance in 
personal actions; but was always 
reversed, on the payment by the party 
of a moderate fine. These harpies 



i By a statate of the 11th of thiB reign, 
c. 3, judges of assize and justices of peace 
had power in informations for the Idnff 
before them to hear and determine aU 
offences and contempts against any statute 



had the ingenuity to multiply such 
proceedings, and the cruelty to wring 
from their victims the full amount of 
a year's income. By these arts and 
others of a similar description, every 
class of subjects was harassed and im- 
poverished, while a constant stream of 
wealth passed through the hands of 
Empson and Dudley, of which a part 
only was suffered to reach the trea- 
sury ; the remainder they diverted to 
their own coffers.* 

If we may credit a story related by 
Bacon, Henry was not less adroit, nor 
less unfeeling, than his two ministers. 
Of the partisans of the house of Lan- 
caster, there wad no one whose ex- 
ertions or sacrifices had been greater 
than those of the earl of Oxford. That 
nobleman on one occasion had enter- 
tained the king at his castle of Hen- 
ningham; and when Henry was ready 
to depart, a number of servants and 
retainers in the earl's livery were 
drawn up in two lines, to do honour 
to the sovereign. "My lord," said 
the king, ** I have heard much of your 
hospitality, but I see it is greater than 
the speech. These handsome gentle- 
men and yeomen that I see on each 
side of me are surely your menial 
servants ? " The earl replied with a 
smile, "That, may it please your grace, 
" were not for mine ease. They are 
most of them mine retainers, come to 
do me service at a time like this, and 
chiefly to see your grace." Henry 
affected to start, and returned : " By 
my faith, my lord, I thank you for 
your good cheer; but I may not 
endure to have my laws broken in my 
sight. My attorney must speak with 
you."- He alluded to the statute 
against retainers, which had been 
passed in his first parliament; and 
the earl for his misplaced generosity 

unrepealed. It was repealed in the 1st of 
Henry YIII.— Stat, of Beahn, iii. 3. 

> Fabyan, 634—636. Hall, 67, 68. Baocn, 
119—121. 
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was oondemned to pay a fine of ten 
thousand pounds; an almost incredible 
sum, if we consider the relative value 
of money at that period.' 

The Idng had for years been visited 
with regular fits of the gout. His 
strength visibly wasted away, and 
every spring the most serious appre- 
hensions were entertained for his 
life. Whatever might be the hopes 
with which he fiattered himself, his 
preachers did not allow him to be 
ignorant of his danger. From the 
pulpit they admonished him of the 
extortion of his officers, and exhorted 
him to prepare for death by making 
reparation to the innocent sufferers. 
Henry does not appear to have been 
displeased with their freedom. He 
forgave all offences against the crown, 
with the exception of felony and 
murder ; satisfied the creditors of all 
persons confined for debts under the 
amount of forty shillings ; and ordered 
strict justice to be done to all who 
had been injured by the tyranny of 
the ministers. The prosecutions, how- 
ever, were soon revived ; it was con- 
tended that no injustice oould be 
conmiitted where the conviction was 
procured by due process of law ; and 
several of the most respectable citi- 
zens in London were heavily amerced, 
and in default of payment thrown 
into prison. Thus Empson and 
Dudley continued to pursue their 
iniquitous career till they were ar- 
rested by the death of the king, who 
in the spring of 1509 sunk under the 
violence of his disease. The anxiety 
of his mind is strongly depicted in 
the provisions of his will; but he 
might easily have foreseen that his 
injunctions for the 'reparation of 
injuries would bo despised or eluded 
by a young and thoughtless succes- 
sor.' He left thiee children: a son, 
Henry, who inherited his father's 

1 Bacon, 121. 

* This singular will has been published by 
Mr. Astle. i More, 67. 



crown, and two daughters, Margaret, 
married to James king of Scots, and 
Mary, afterwards the wife of Louis 
XII. king of France. 

To Henry by his contemporaries 
was allotted the praise of political 
wisdom. He seems, indeed, to have 
been formed by nature for the circum- 
stances in which accident had placed 
him. With a mind dark and mistrust- 
ful, tenacious of its own secrets and 
adroit in divining the secrets of others, 
capable of employing the most unprin- 
cipled agents, and of descending to the 
meanest artifices, he was able to un- 
ravel the plots, to detect the impos- 
tures, and to defeat the projects of all 
his opponents. But there was nothing 
open in his friendship, nothing gene- 
rous in his enmity. His suspicions 
kept him always on his guard; he 
watched with jealousy the conduct 
of his very ministers, and never unbo- 
somed himself with fireedom even to 
his consort or his mother. It was his 
delight to throw an air of mystery 
over the most ordinary transactions ; 
nor would pride or policy allow him, 
even when it appeared essential to his 
interests, to explain away the doubts, 
or satisfy the curiosity of his subjects. 
The consequence was, that no one 
knew what to believe or what to ex- 
pect. " All things," says Sir Thomas 
More, **were so covertly demeaned, 
one thing pretended and another 
meant, that there was nothing so 
plain and openly proved, but that yet, 
for the common custom of close and 
covert dealing, men had it ever in- 
wardly suspect, as many well coun- 
terfeited jewels make the true mis- 
trusted."' 

He appears to have been the first 
of our kings since the accession of 
Henry III. who confined his expenses 
within the limits of his income.^ But 
the civil wars had swept away those 



4 In his first parliament funds were placed 
at his disposal for the discharge of the 
yearly expenses of his household, estimated 
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crowds of annuitants and creditors 
that formerly used to besiege the 
doors of the exchequer ; and the re- 
venue of the crown came to him free 
from incumbrances, and augmented by 
forfeitures. Hence he was enabled 
to reign without the assistance of 
parliament; and, if he occasionally 
summoned the two houses, it was only 
when a decent pretext for demanding 
« supply offered to his avarice a bait 
which it could not refuse.' He bad, 
however, little to apprehend from the 
freedom or the remonstrances of these 
assemblies. That spirit of resistance to 
oppression, that ardour to claim and 
establish their liberties, which charac- 
terised the parliamentsof former times, 
had been extinguished in the bloody 
feuds between ** the two roses." The 
temporal peers who had survived the 
storm were few in number, a'nd with- 
out the power of their ancestors ; they 
feared by alarming the suspicions of 
the monarch to replunge themselves 
into the dangers from which they had 
so lately emerged ; and the commons 
readily adopted the humble tone and 
submissive demeanour of tfae upper 

at 14,0002., and of his wardrobe, estimated 
at 2,0002.— Bot. ParL vi. 299, also 497. By 
the treaenrer's aocoant of the last year de- 
livered to Henry YIII. the expenses of the 
household amounted to 12,7692. 98. lid., 
and of the wardrobe to 1,7162. 19s. lid.-— See 
Henry, zii. App. No. it. 

^ Inirinff the last thirteen years of his reiffn 
he called bat one parliament, in 1604. His 
ol^ect was to demand an equivalent in lieu 
of two reasonable aids due by the feudal 
ouBtoms for having made his eldest son a 
knight, and married his eldest daughter. It 
was, however, so contrived that he might 
have the merit of moderation, while lie 
imposed the burden; and therefore when 



house. Henry, and the same may be 
observed of his twp last predecessors, 
found them always the obsequious 
ministers of his pleasure.^ 

But if the king was economical in 
his expenses, and eager on the acqui- 
sition of wealth, it should also be 
added, that he often rewarded with the 
generosity, and on occasions of cere* 
mony displayed the magnificence, of a 
great monarch. His charities were 
many and profuse. Of his buildings, 
his three convents of friars fell in the 
next reign; his chapel at Westmin- 
ster still exists, a monument of his 
opulence and taste. He is said to 
have occasionally advanced loans of 
money to merchants engaged in pro- 
fitable branches of trade; and not 
only gave the royal licence to the 
attempt of the Venetian navigator 
Cabot, but fitted out a ship at his 
own expense to join in the voyage. 
Cabot sailed from Bristol, discovered 
the island of Newfoundland, crept 
along the coast of Florida, and re- 
turned to England. It was the first 
European expedition that ever reached 
the .^erican continent.' 

the parliament offered him 40,0002., he 
accepted but 30,0002.— Bot. Pari. vi. 632. 

a In the composition of these sheets, I 
have frequently been inclined to believe that 
we ascribe to tne spirit of the commons in 
former times more than they really deserve. 
On many important occasions they appear 
to me to have been put forward and sup- 
ported by the peers; on others to have 
been merely the instruments employed by 
the ruling par^. If this be ao, there can 
be no wonaer that after the degression of 
the house of lords, they fell into a state «f 
dependence on the crown. 

* Bym. xii. 686. Haokluyt, lii. 4 
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The late king had forfeited, long 
oefore his death, the affections of his 
people ; and the accession of his son, 
of the same name was hailed as 
the commencement of a new era. 
The young Henry had almost com- 
pleted his eighteenth year. He was 
handsome in person, generous in dis- 
position, and adroit in every martial 
and fashionable exercise. His sub- 
jects, dazzled by the fair bnt uncer- 
tain promise of his youth, gave to him 
credit for more virtues that he really 
possessed;* while his vices, though 
I)erhaps even then -discernible to an 
experienced eye, were not sufficiently 
developed to excite their alarm, or 

1 ETen according to Cardinal Fole, his 
was indoles, ex qua predara omnia sperari 



to attract their attention. By the 
advice of his grandmother, the vene- 
rable countess of Richmond, he gave 
his confidence to those counsellors 
who had grown old in the service ot 
the deceased monarch; and, that he 
might initiate himself in the art of 
reigning, made it a sacred duty to 
assist almost daily at their delibe- 
rations. 

-The reader is already aware, that if 
the new king was still unmarried, it 
had been owing to the capricious and 
interested policy of his father. Imme- 
diately after his accession, he assured 
Fuensalida, the Spauish ambassador, 
of his undiminished attachment to 

possent.'ApoIogiaBeg. Poll, p.86. BrixiA^ 
1744. 
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Catherine, and of his intention to 
bring the question of their marriage 
immediately before his council.* By 
its advocates was alleged in its favour 
the advantage of securing the alliance 
of Spain against the liostility of 
Prance ; and to the objection drawn 
from the affinity between the parties 
were opposed the force of the papal 
dispensation, and the solemn assertion 
of Catherine, which she was ready to 
confirm by her own oath, and by the 
attestation of several matrons, that her 
former nuptials with Arthur had never 
been consummated.'^ With the una- 
nimous assent of the council, Henry 
was publicly married to the princess 
by the archbishop of Canterbury; 
their coronation followed ; and these 
two events were celebrated with re- 
joicings, which occupied the court 
during the remaining part of the 
year. 

The first public acts of the young 
monarch were calculated to win the 
afieotions of his people. Henry con- 
firmed by proclamation the general 
pardon which had been granted by 
his father, ojQTered redress to all persons 
who had been aggrieved by the late 
commission of forfeitures, and ordered 
the arrest of Empson and Dudley, 
the chief panders to the rapacity of 
the late king, and of their principal 
agents, known by the appellation 
-of "promoters." The latter, having 
been exposed in the pillory to the 
derbion of the people, or compelled to 
ride through the city with their faces 
to the tails of their horses, were con- 
demned to different terms of impri- 

1 Ipsam iUe sapra omnes mulieroB ap- 
petebat, supra omnes amabat, et illi se con- 

|angt appetebat anteqnam illi con* 

janperetnr, hoo sepe iUnm dixisse.— Ibid. 
83,84. 

' Foljd. 619. Henrj admowledged the 
truth of her assertion to her nephew the 
emperor, as is observed by Cardinal Pole in 
his letter to the king, entitled, Pro unitatis 
ecdesiaaticaB defensione. Ta ipse hoc fassus 
es, virginem te accepiese, et Ciesari fassus 
es, ciii minime ezpediebat, titnm de dirortio 



sonment; the former were brought 
before the council, and charged with 
having usurped the authority of the 
courts of law, extorted from heirs 
exorbitant compositions for the livery 
of i]^e\r lands, refused to receive the 
answers of the accused until they had 
paid for that indulgence, and wrong- 
fully maintained that lands, possessed 
on other tenures, were held in chief 
of the crown. The prisoners defended 
themselves with eloquence and with 
success. However . harsh and ini- 
quitous in itself their conduct might 
have been, it was justified by pre- 
cedent, by the existing provisions of 
the law, and by the tenor of their 
commission; and therefore, to hush 
the clamours of the people, it was 
deemed proper to accuse them of 
a new offence, a design to secure the 
person of the young king on the 
death of his father, and to possess 
themselves of all the powers of govern- 
ment. The charge was too absurd to 
deserve credit ; but it seems to have 
been admitted throughout the whole 
of this reign, that if the crown brought 
an individual to his trial, it mattered 
little by what device his conviction 
was procured. Witnesses were found 
to depose that the obnoxious minis- 
ters, during the illness of the late king, 
had summoned their friends to be 
arms, and ready to accompany them 
to London on an hour's notice ; and 
juries were induced on this flimsy pre- 
text to pronounce them guilty of a con- 
spiracy against the safety of the state. 
Dudley was convicted at the Guild- 
hall, Empson at Northampton; but 

cogitares, hoc fateri, f. Ixxrii. Ixzyiii. 
Bomee, apud Antonium Bladum Asulannm. 
— Peter Martyr, in a letter dated May 6th, 
1609, before the marriage tells us that the 
same was the belief in Spain. Est opinio 
sponsnm primum intactam, quia invalidua 
erat state non matura, rehquisse. — Pet. 
Mart. Ep. p. 207. On this account she was 
married with the ceremonies appropriated 
to the nuptials of maids. She was dressed 
in white, and wore h<*r hair loose.— Sandford, 
480. 
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their «zeoation was respited it the 
intercession, it was betieved, of the 
young qneen. When the parliament 
met after Christmas, it passed an act 
of attainder against them for a crime, 
which they had not committed ; and 
endea?oared to remedy the abuses, of 
which they had been really guilty. All 
persons whom they had Msely pro- 
nounced tenants in capite, recovered 
their former rights ; the quAlifications 
and duties of escheators were accu- 
rately defined; and the term for 
bringing actions on penal statutes in 
favour of the crown was limited to 
the three years immediately following 
the alleg^ offence. It seems pro- 
bable that the king, satisfied with their 
forfeitures would have suffered them 
to linger out their lives in confine- 
ment; but, during his progress the 
next summer, he was so harassed with 
the complaints and remonstrances of 
the people, that he signed the warrant 
for their execution. They suffered 
on Tower-hill; and their blood not 
only silenced the clamour of their 
enemies, but supplied the officers of 
the treasury with an excuse for refus- 
ing to redress the wrongs of which 
these unfortunate men had been the 
original authors.^ 

Peace abroad, and tranquillity at 
home, allowed the young monarch to 
Indulge his natural taste for amuse- 
ments and pleasure. During two 
years his court presented an almost 
uninterrupted succession of balls and 
revels, devices and pageants, which, 
in the absence of more important 
transactions, have been minutely re- 
corded by historians. He excelled in 
all the accomplishments of the age; 
but chiefly prided himself on his pro- 
ficiency in the martial exercises. The 
queen and her ladies, the foreign am- 
bassadors and native nobility, were 
repeatedly summoned to behold the 

1 Folydore, 620. Herbert, 6, 6, 12, 13. 
Uoiifl, iciT. Lords' Journals, i. 0. Stat, 
1 Hen. Vm. 4, 8, 12—16. The heirs of 



king of En^and fighting at banrien 
with the two-handed sword, or tiie 
battle-axe ; and on all these occasions 
so active and adroit was the prince, or 
so politic were his adversaries, that 
he invariably obtained the priae.* His 
vanity was quickly inflamed by the 
praises which he received; he longed 
to make trial of his prowess in real 
war; and cherished the hope of equal- 
ling the reputation of the most re- 
nowned among his ancestors, the 
third Edward, and the fifth Henry. 
It was not long before his wishes were 
gratified by the quarrel between 
Julius, the Bomau ponti£^ and 
Louis XII., king of France. 

As this was the first occasion on 
which En^and took a decided part in 
the politics of the continent, it will 
be necessary to direct the reader's 
attention to the state of Italy, and to 
the real objects of the adverse parties. 
1. In the north of Italy, Milan had 
been annexed to the flench crown 
by Louis XII., who, pursuing the am- 
bitious projects of his ancestors, had 
expelled the reigning duke, Ludovico 
Sforza, and by successive aggrandize- 
ments awakened the fears of all his 
neighbours. 2. In the south, the 
crown of Naples had been wrested 
from Frederic, king of the Two Sid- 
lies, by the combined armies of France 
and Spain. The allies divided their 
conquest; but dissensions followed; 
battles were fought to the disadvan- 
tage of the French ; and the kingdom 
at last remained in the undisputed 
possession of Ferdinand. Both Fer- 
dinand and Louis were, howevei; 
considered as foreign usurpers by the 
native powers, among which the most 
considerable were the republic of 
Yenice, and the ecclesiastical state. 
8. The Venetians, enriched by com- 
merce, and supported by armies of 
mercenaries, had gradually become the 

both were restored in blood iii 2512. 
* See in particular Hall, 1—12. 
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envy and terror of the Italian princes. 
If, on the one hand, they formed the 
strongest bulwark of Christendom 
against the Turks, on the other they 
had usurped possession of a consider- 
able territory on the coast of the 
Adriatic, and by their pride and ambi- 
tion given both to the common belief, 
that they aspired to the entire domi- 
nion of Italy. 4. l?he patrimony of 
the Boman see, though intersected 
by smaller states, reached from the 
borders of Naples to the late acqui- 
sitions of the Venetians. It was 
under the government of Julius II., 
who retained in the chill of age all 
the fire of youth, and seemed to have 
exchanged the duties of a Christian 
bishop for the occupations of a states- 
man and warrior. The great objects 
of his policy were to extend the 
limits of the papal dominions, and to 
free Italy from the yoke of the 
strangers. His own resources were, 
indeed, inadequate to these objects; 
but ho supplied the deficiency by the 
skill with which he wielded his spi- 
ritual arms, and the success with 
which he sought the co-operation of 
the greater powers. At first be 
deemed it prudent to dissemble his 
jealousy of Louis and Ferdinand, and 
directed his whole attention to the 
more formidable encroachments of 
the Venetians. By severing from the 
church the northern part of Bomagna, 
they had furnished him with a rea- 
sonable cause of hostility; and to 
insure success to his project, he ap- 
plied to their several enemies; to 
Maximilian, the emperor elect, who 
claimed from them Treviso, Padua, 
Verona, and the Friuli, as fiefs of the 
empire; to Louis, who demanded 
as part of his duchy of Milan, the 
territory whith they possessed on the 
right bank of the Adda; and to Fer- 
dinand, who was anxious to recover 
Trani, Monopoli, Brindisi, and Otran- 
to, seaports in Naples, which they held 
as securities for a loan of money. 



The ministers of the four powers 
met under different pretexts in the 
city of Cambray ; and the result was a 
confederacy for the purpose of con- 
fining the republic within its ancient 
limits. It was in vain that the Vene- 
tians opposed a gallant resistance to 
so many adversaries. Broken by 
repeated defeats, they implored the 
pity of Julius, who, content to have 
humbled their pride, was unwilling 
that their dominions should fall into 
the hands of the barbarians, the term 
by which he designated his allies 
beyond the Alps. At the solicita- 
tion, as it was pretended, of the king 
of England, he consented to a peace 
with the republic; and to the loud 
complaints of the French minister, 
replied, that he had reserved this 
power to himself by the treaty of 
Biagrassa; that the great object oi 
the alliance at Cambray had been 
accompUshed ; and that, if Louis and 
MaximiUan aimed at more extensive 
conquests, it was unreasonable to 
expect that he diould aid or sanction 
their injustice. His real views, how- 
ever gradually unfolded themselves; 
and the papal army unexpectedly 
entered the territories of Alphonso, 
duke of Ferrara, a vassal of the holy 
see. l?he pretext for this invasion 
was supplied by one of those nume- 
rous but iU-defined claims, which 
grew out of the feudal jurisprudence ; 
but Louis, who knew that the pontifi 
had already concluded a secret alliance 
with the Venetians, judged that the 
real ofience of Alphonso was his 
known attachment to France, and 
ordered his army in the Milanese to 
hasten to the support of his ally. 

At the approach of Chaumont, the 
French commander, Julius retired to 
Bologna, and to his inexpressible sur- 
prise found himself besieged in that 
city. Fatigue and vexation brought 
on a fever, which confined him to 
his bed ; but his spirit was unbroken ; 
and if, at the entreaty of the cardinals. 
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he oonsented to open a negotiation, 
his only object was to gain time for 
the arrival of reinforcements. Co- 
lonna, at the head of a body of Spanish 
horse, was the first to ofier his ser- 
vices : the papal troops followed ; and 
Ghaumont,who had insisted on the 
the most mortifying concessions, found 
himself compelled to retire in disgrace 
to the Milanese territory, where he 
died of a broken heart. This transac- 
tion furnished the pontifif with a plau- 
sible ground of hostility against Louis ; 
and every court in Europe resounded 
with his complaints of the overbearing 
insolence of the !French, who, during 
a time of peace, had insulted the head 
of the church in one of his own cities, 
and had even endeavoured to make 
him their prisoner.* 

In the following spring the French 
arms assumed a decided superiority 
under the marshal Trivulzi. Bologna 
opened its gates to him during an 
insurrection of the populace. The 
pontifif had previously sought an 
asylum within the walls of Savenna; 
and his enemies, the Bentivogli, re- 
covered their estates, honours, and 
the government of the city. About 
the same time three cardinals in 
Milan, under the protection, and at 
the instigation of Louis and Maxi- 
milian, proclaimed a general council 
to assemble at Pisa^ *'for the refor- 
mation of the church both in its head 
and its members." In this emergency 
Julius betrayed no symptom of alarm. 
He opposed council to council, sum- 
moned the bishops of Christendom to 
meet him in synod at the Basilic of 
St. John Lateran, deposed and ex- 
communicated five cardinals, who had 
joined the council at Pisa^ and de- 



1 See Goicciardini. p. 606, 608, Yenezia, 
1738; Pet. Mart. Ep. p. 235; Maratori, 
xir. p. 73, 74. 

* These sentiments are thns expressed by 
Peter Martyr in a letter written in the 
beginning of October. Pnto regem nostrum 



prived their adherents of all rights, 
possessions, and honours. At the 
same time his ministers at the dif* 
ferent courts inv^ghed against the 
schism which had been created by 
the resentment of Louis, and against 
that ambition which, not content with 
the powerful kingdom of France, had 
seized on the duchy of Milan, and 
now sought to add to Milan the terri- 
tories of the church. The last argu- 
ment had considerable weight with 
those princes who viewed with 
jealousy the progressive aggrandize- 
ment of the French crown, and be- 
lieved that its possessors aspired to 
universal empire.' 

It was not long before an alUance 
defensive and ofifensive was signed 
between Ferdinand, the pope, and 
and the republic of Venice ; and an 
invitation was given to all Christian 
princes to accede to the " holy league/' 
which had for its object the extinio 
tion of schism, and the defence of 
the Eoman church.' Maximilian 
afifected to hesitate; at length he 
recalled his promise to Louis, and 
joined the allies ; but the young king 
of England had instantly assented to 
the entreaties of the pontifif, and the 
advice of his father-in-law. His 
vanity was gratified with the title 
of "head of the Italian league;" 
Julius promised to reward his services 
with the appellation of " most Chris- 
tian king," which Louis had forfeited 
by his schismatical conduct ; and his 
flatterers fed his ambition with the 
vain hope of recovering the French 
provinces, which had been wrested 
on former occasions from the posses- 
sion of his ancestors. As a prepara- 
tory step. Young, the English ambas- 



pontifiois cansam Busceptnmm : torn qnia 
pium, torn goia de commnni omniom agitur 
ubertate. Si enim pontificeznOallas straverit, 
stib pedibas se sperat nniyersam Italiam 
habitomm, leges xae datnrum'nni versis Chris- 
tiansB religionis principibus, quales libnerit 
(p. 216). * Brm. ziii. 306. 
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sador, accompanied by tho envoys of 
Scotland and Spain, exhorted Louis 
to consent to a reconciliation with 
the pontiff on the following condi- 
tions : that Bologna should be re- 
stored to the church, the council at 
Pisa be dissolved, and the cause of 
Alphonso be referred to impartial 
judges. But the French cabinet was 
acquainted with the real intentions 
of its enemies ; an evasive answer 
was returned ; and immediately a 
new treaty was concluded between 
the kings of England and Spain, by 
which it was stipulated that against 
the month of April Henry should 
have in readiness an army of six 
thousand five hundred, Ferdinand 
one of nine thousand men ; that this 
combined force should invade the 
duchy of Guienne ; and that for the 
safeguard of the sea» each power 
should Airnish an armament of equal 
strength, composed of soldiers and 
mariners, to the amount of three 
thousand men.' To make good these 
engagements, Henry obtained from 
his parliament a supply of two tenths, 
and two fifteenths ; and immediately 
Glarenceaux, king-at-arms, claimed of 
Louis in the name of his master the 
restoration of the ancient patrimony 
of the English crown in France. 
The refusal was followed by a denun- 
ciation of war; the marquess of Dorset 
sailed with the army in Spanish trans- 
ports to the coast of Guipuscoa ; and 
the fleet, under the command of Sir 
Edward Howard, lord admiral, cruised 
during the summer between Eng- 
land and Spain.' 

Jean d'Albret, who held the prin- 
cipality of Bearne as the vassal of the 
French crown, had succeeded in right 
of his wife, the infanta Catalina, to 

1 Eym. xiii. 311—319. 

> Ibid. 327—329. The fleet consisted of 
eighteen ships . The largest of these, of 1,000 
tons burden, belonged ^^he king, and car- 
ried 700 soldiers, gunf i, and mariners. 
The others were of diff^ .it sixes, from 600 



the throne of Navarre ; out his claim 
was opposed by a dangerous compe- 
titor, Gaston de Foix, nephew of the 
French monarch. To preserve him- 
self on the throne, he gladly acceded 
to the league ; but within a fewmonths 
Gaston fell in the battle of Eavenna, 
and the king, freed Arom his rival, 
concluded a secret treaty with Louis. 
By this defection, however, ho for- 
feited the crown which he had been 
so anxious to retain. When the 
English general, in obedience to his 
instructions, prepared to march by 
Fontarabia against Bayonne, Ferdi- 
nand objected that it was previously 
necessary to secure the fidelity of the 
king of Navarre, who might at any 
moment during the siege out off their 
communication with Spain, and de- 
stroy the combined army by famine. 
A joint embassy was sent to d'Albret ; 
his promises of neutrality were dis- 
trusted, and the temporary occupa- 
tion of his principal fortresses was 
demanded. During the negociation 
Ferdinand obtained a copy of the 
alliance which the Navttrrese had 
recently concluded with Louis, and 
immediately ordered the duke of Alva 
to lay siege to his capital. Its reduction 
was quickly followed by the submis- 
sion of the rest of the kingdom ; and 
Jean with his consort, leaving Bearne 
in the occupation of the French army, 
fled to the court of his ally. The 
marquess of Dorset, who lay inactive 
at Fontarabia, frequently protested 
against the invasion of Navarre, as 
an enterprise unconnected with the 
object of the expedition ; but Fer- 
dinand despatched a messenger to 
London, to complain of the obsti- 
nacy of the English general, and to 
request that he might be furnished 

to 100 tons, and carried 17 captains, 1,760 
soldiers, and 1,233 gunners and mariners. 
The admiral receiyed ten- shillings per daj ; 
each captain one shilling and sixpence ; ail 
others ten shillings per lunar month, one 
half for wages, the other half for provisions. 
—Ibid. 
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with new and more ample instmc- 
tions. 

The Spanish army had now reached 
Si Jean Pie de Port; the English 
were invited to join them at that 
town ; and the inTasion of Guienne 
was at length seriously proposed. But 
the marquess, whose mind had been 
soured by disappointment, refused to 
give credit to the assertions of the 
Spanish monarch, or to enter France 
by any other route than that which 
was laid down in his instructions. 
Six weeks were consumed in dispute 
and recrimination ; disease and a spirit 
of mutiny began to spread in the Eng- 
lish camp; Dorset required permis- 
sion to return with his forces to his 
own ooimtry ; and Ferdinand con- 
sented to furnish transports accord- 
ing to the treaty between the crowns. 
When it was too late, Windsor herald 
arrived with orders for the army to 
remain, and to obey the commands 
of the Spanish king. Its departure 
was a severe mortification to Henry, 
who had flattered himself with the 
hope of recovering Guienne ; but, 
though he received the general and 
principal officers with strong expres- 
sions of displeasure, he was at a later 
period induced to listen to their ex- 
culpation, and to entertain a suspi- 
cion that his father-in-law might 
have been more attentive to the in- 
terests of the Spanish, than to those 
of the English crown. Ferdinand, 
indeed, reaped the principal fruit of 
the campaign by the conquest of 
Navarre, which is still possessed by his 
successors. Louis, on the other hand, 
took possession of Bearne; and the 
unfortunate Jean d'Albret saw him- 



1 Polydore, 627, 628. Herbert, 20—24, 
Pet. Mart. Bp. p. 264, 266, 263, 264, 267, 268, 
269, 271. Bms, 2. Ser. i. 108—203. Wol- 
sey. apod Fiddes, Collect, p. 8. It has been 
said that Ferdinand kept ^ssession in 
virtne of a papal bull, deposing D'Albret 
for his adherence to schismatics; but the 
existence of such a bull is ver^ doubtful. — 
Bee Notices des MSS^ du Boy, li. 670. 



self despoiled of all his dominions 
by the jealousy and ambition of hi/i 
more powerfulf neighbours.* 

By sea the English arms were not 
more fortunate than by land. Sir 
Edward Howard, after repeated de- 
scents on the coast of Bretagne, fell 
in with the French fleet of twenty 
sail, under the command of Primauget. 
Sir Charles Brandon, afterwards duke 
of Suflblk, who was nearest to the 
enemy, without waiting for orders 
bore down on the Cordelier of Brest^ 
a vessel of enormous bulk, and car- 
rying a complement of nine hundred 
men. His ship was quickly dismasted 
by the superior fire of his adversary ; 
and falling astern, he reluctantly 
yielded his place to his rival Sir 
Thomas Enyvet, a young knight of 
more courage than experience, who 
commanded the Regent, the largest 
vessel in the English navy. The 
combat continued for more than an 
hour; but another ship coming to 
the aid of Knyvet, Primauget, to 
save the honour of his flag, set fire 
to the Cordelier ; the flames com- 
mimicated to the Begent, and both 
vessels were entirely consumed. The 
rest of the French fleet escaped into 
the harbour of Brest ; and *' Sir 
Edward made his vow to God, that 
he would never more see the king 
in the face, till he had revenged the 
death of the noble and valiant knight 
Sir Thomas Knyvet."* To console 
himself for the loss of the Eegent, 
Henry built a still more capajdoua 
and stately vessel, which he named 
the ** Henry grace Dieu." 

Though the king of England reaped 
neither glory nor advantage from these 



* Poljdore, 630. Wolsey's letters to Fox, 
apod Fiddes, Collect, p. 9. The loss of the 
Regent was considered of such importance, 
that it was concealed from the public. 
** My lorde, at the reverens of Qoa kepe 
these tydjngs secret to vowr sy If : forther 

s no IjYjng man knowrth the same here 

ut only the kyng and I. — Ibid. 
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events, his efforts oontributed mate- 
riallj to accomplish the chief object 
of the league. The French had 
opened the campaign in Italy with 
their accustomed impetuosity and 
success. They drove the papal and 
Spanish armies before them, forced 
the intrenched camp under the walls 
of EAvenna, and made themselves 
master of that city. But if it was a 
splendid, it was also a disastrous vic- 
tory. Ten thousand of their men fell 
in the action, with the General Gaston 
de Foiz, a young nobleman of distin- 
guished intrepidity and talent ; and 
La Palice, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, having reduced the rest of 
Eomagna, led back the remnant of 
the conquerors to Milan, from which 
city he wrote the most urgent letters, 
soliciting supplies both of men and 
of money. But the resources of 
Louis were exhausted; and the 
necessity of equipping a fleet to pre- 
serve from insult his maritime pro- 
vinces, and at the same time of col- 
lecting forces to repel the threatened 
irruption of the English and Spanish 
armies on the southern frontier, ren- 
dered him deaf to the prayers and 
remonstances of La Palice. Com- 
pelled by the murderous hostility of 
the natives, and the rapid advance of 
a body of Swiss in the pay of the 
pontiff, the French abandoned Milan 
to Maximilian Sforza, the son of the 
late duke. On the left bank of the 
Ticino they turned in despair on 
their pursuers ; but the loss of one- 
fourth of their number taught them 



1 Polydore, 626, 626. Guicciard. 707. 
Pet. Mart. P. 166. Moratori, xiv. 106. The 
latter obserrea of Julias, Bisoluto, oome 
e^li sempre andava dicendo, di voler cac- 
ciare i barbari d'ltaUa, senza pensare se 

aaesto fosse on mestiere da sonuno pastor 
ell a chiesa.— p. 92. 
* Eym. xiii. 350. 

s Tlds tax was fixed after the following 
rates (Bolls zzri. xxvii.) t 

£ $. d. 

A duke 6 13 4 

Marquess or earl 4 

Wives of ditto 4 



to precipitate their flight ; and before 
Christmas Julius was able to boast 
that he had fulfilled his promise, and 
''had chased the barbarians beyond 
the Alps."» 

Experience had now convinced 
Louis that he was not equal to the. 
task of opposing so many enemies; 
and the repose of winter was' success- 
fully employed in attempts to debauch 
the fidelity of some among the con- 
federates. Julius, who had been. the 
soul of the league, died in February; 
and the new pope, Leo X, though he 
did not recede from the engagements 
of his predecessor, gave but a feeble 
support to a cause which he had never 
cordially approved. While JuUus 
Uved, his authority had silenced the 
opposite claims of the emperor and 
the Venetians; but they now quar- 
relled about the partition of their 
late conquests, and the republic, 
listening to the offers of Louis, con- 
sented to unite her arms and fortune 
with those of France. Even Fer- 
dinand suffered himself to be seduced 
by the proposal of an armistice, that 
he might have leisure to establish 
his authority in the newly acquired 
kingdom of Navarre.' But Henry 
was inexorable. He longed to wipe 
away the disgrace of the last year; 
and the feeUngs of the people har- 
monised with those of their sovereign. 
The clergy granted him two tenths, 
the laity a tenth, a fifteenth, and a 
capitation tax towards the prosecution 
of the war.' The future operations 
of the campaign were arranged by a 

Baron, baronet, and baroness 2 

Other knights not lords of parUa- 

znent 1 10 

Proprietors of lands above 401, 

yearly yalue 10 

From 201. to 402 10 

101. to 201 6 

2?.tol0Z 2 

Below 2Z 10 

The possessors of personid pro- 
perty* ▼a^ae 8002 2 13 4 

From 4002. to 8002 2 

2002.to4002 16 8 

1002. to 2002 ^ 13 4 
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treaty between the emperor, and the 
kings of England and Spain, by which 
each prince bound himself to declare 
war against Louis, and to invade 
within two months the kingdom of 
France.' Maximilian and Henry 
.faithfully complied with their engage- 
ments ; but Ferdinand disavowed the 
act of his ambassador ; nor were pre- 
tences wanting to so skilful a poli- 
tician, in justification of that con- 
duct, which it was now his interest 
to pursue. 

In April Sir Edward Howard sailed 
to accomplish his vow, and fell a mar- 
tyr to his favourite maxim, that teme- 
rity becomes a virtue at sea. He was 
blockading the harbour of Brest, 
when it was suggested to him to 
cut out a squadron of six galleys 
under Prejent, or Prior John, moored 
in the bay of Conqu^t between rocks 
planted with cannon. Taking two 
galleys and four boats, he rowed up 
to the enemy, leaped on the deck of 
the largest vessel, and was followed 
by Carroz, a Spanish cavalier, and 
sixteen Englishmen. Unfortunately 
his own galley, which had been or- 
dered to grapple with her opponent, 
fell astern; the gallant Sir Edward 
and his companions were borne over- 
board by a superior force; and the 
fleet, disconcerted by the loss of its 
commander, hastened back into port' 
Prejent seized the opportunity to in- 
sult the coast of Sussex ; but the king 
ordered the lord Thomas Howard to 
take the place and revenge the death 
of his brother ; and the new admiral, 
having chased the enemy into Brest, 
and captured several valuable prizes, 
returned, to cover with the fleet the 



From 40^. to lOCM 6 8 

20i. to 401 3 4 

lOZ. to 201 18 

21. to lOl 10 

Labourers and servants with wages 

of2Z. yearly 10 

From 11. to 2l 6 

All other persons 4 

From these rates it appears that the old 



passage of the army from Dover to 
Calais. Henry was now ready to re- 
conquer the patrimony of his ances- 
tors ; and the people of France trem- 
bled at the exaggerated reports of 
his ambition and resources.' Five- 
and-twenty thousand men sailed at 
different periods, in three divisions; 
two under the command of the earl 
of Shrewsbury and the lord Herbert, 
the last under that of the king him- 
self; who before his departure ap- 
pointed "his most dear consort 
Queen Catherine reotrix and go- 
vernor of the realm ;''^ and left 
orders for the immediate execution 
of his prisoner the unfortunate earl 
of Suffolk. The reader will recollect 
that this nobleman had been attainted 
in the last reign, but had been rescued 
from the block by the prayers and 
importunity oi the archduke Philip. 
His present fate was generally attri- 
buted to the advice which the young 
Henry had received from his father ; 
it was more probably owing to the 
imprudence of Bichard de la Pole, 
who had accepted a high command 
in the French army, and assumed the 
rival appellation of the "white rose." 
This at least is certain, that the am- 
bassadors at foreign courts received 
instructions to justify his execution, 
by alleging the discovery of a traitorous 
correspondence between the two bro- 
thers.* 

Shrewsbury and Herbert had al- 
ready formed the siege of Terouenne, 
while the young king loitered for 
weeks at Calais, spending his time 
in carousals and entertainments. At 
length he reached the camp, where 
he was joined by the emperor, at the 

distinction between greater and lesser 
barons was not vet Molished. Thej are 
called barons and, baronets, and are con- 
sidered equally a&' lords of parliament, 
1 Byni. xiii. 364-363. 

* Herbert (p. i31), from a letter of Sir Bd^ 
Echingham. / 

' Christianoijham prindpam neminem ma« 
gis verentor Gh&Ui.— Pet. Mart. p. 248. 

* Kym. xiii. i370, 372. * Pet. Mart, d M. 
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head of four thousand hoise.' Maxi- 
milian, to flatter the vanijiy of his 
young ally, and to avoid any dispute 
about precedency, called himself the 
volunteer of the king of England, wore 
his badge of the red rose, put on the 
crofis of St George, and accepted one 
hundred crowns for his daily pay. 
Louis on the other hand determined 
to relieve Terouenne ; he even ad- 
vanced to the neighbouring city of 
Amiens ; but his pride was humbled 
by the signal defeat of his army at 
Novara in Italy; his fears were ex- 
cited by the news that three thousand 
German cavalry, and a numerous body 
of Swiss infantry in the pay of the 
emperor, had burst into Burgundy; 
and his council earnestly advised him 
to avoid the hazard of a battle, and 
to seek only to protract the siege. A 
small quantity of powder and provi- 
sion had been introduced by the 
intrepidity of Eonterailles, who, at 
the head of eight hundred Albanian 
horsemen, broke through the lines, 
ordered his followers to throw down 
their burdens at the gate, and wheel- 
ing round reached a place of safety 
before the English coiUd assemble in 
sufficient number to intercept his 
retreat. This success encouraged a 
second attempt on a larger scale. 
The Prench cavalry had been col- 
lected at Blangy; and, dividing into 
two bodies, advanced along the oppo- 
site banks of the Lis, under the dukes 
of Longueville and AlenQon. Henry 
had the wisdom to consult the ex- 
perience of his imperial volunteer, 
who was acquainted with the country, 
and had already obtained two victories 
on the very same spot. By his advice 
the army was immediately mustered ; 
Maximilian hastened to meet the 
enemy with the German horse, and 
the English archers on horseback; 



^ Articles of war were printed for the 

StTemment of his host. See them in Mr* 
•mpe's Loseley MSS HO. 
4 



and the king followed with the 
principal part of the infantry. To 
account for the result of the action 
would be a difficult task. The French 
gendarmes, formed in the Italian cam- 
paigns, had acquired the reputation of 
superior courage and discipline; yet 
on the first shock of the advanced 
guards they fled ; the panic shot 
through the whole mass of the 
army ; and ten thousand of the 
best cavalry in Europe were pur- 
sued almost four miles by three 
troops of German, and a few hun- 
dreds of English, horse. Their offi- 
cers, in the attempt to rally the 
fugitives, were abandoned to the 
mercy of the enemy. La Palice and 
Imbrecourt, though taken, had the 
good fortune to make their escape; 
but the duke of Longueville, the 
marquess of Botelin, the chevalier 
Bayard, Bussy d'Amboise, Clermont^ 
and La Fayette, names distinguished 
in the military annals of France, were 
secured, and presented to Henry and. 
MaximiUan. During the action, which 
the French, with their characteristio 
humour, denominated the Battle of 
Spurs, a sally was made from the 
walls, and the duke of AleuQon 
attempted to break through the 
trenches; but the first was repulsed 
by the lord Herbert, the second by 
the earl of Shrewsbury ; and TeUgni 
the governor, despairing of relief, sur- 
rendered the city. It had proved a 
formidable neighbour to the inha« 
bitants of Aire and St. Omer, who 
were allowed by Henry, at the soli- 
citation of Maximilian, to raze its 
defences with the ground.^ 

While the king was thus demolish- 
ing the chief monument of his victory, 
more splendid and lasting laurels had 
been won by his lieutenant, the earl 
of Surrey, in the memorable field of 



s Hall, xzzii. xzziii. Giovio, 1. xl. f. 100, 
101. Latetin, 1668. Pet. Mart. p. 288. Da 
Bellay.S— 7. Paris, 1688. 
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Flodden. The raader hai noticed in 
a fonner Tolume that James lY. of 
Scothmd had married Margaret, the 
siflter of Henry. This new connec- 
tion did not, however, extinguish the 
hereditary partiality of the Scottish 
prince for the ancient alliance with 
France; and his jealousy of his Eng- 
lish brother was repeatedly irritated 
by a succession of real or supposed 
ix^uries. 1. James had ftrequently 
claimed, but claimed in Tain, fh>m 
the equity of Henry the valuable 
jewels, which the late king had be- 
queathed as a legacy to his daughter 
the Scottish queen. 2. In the last 
reign he had complained of the mur- 
der of Sir Bobert Eer, the warden of 
the Scottish marches, and had pointed 
out the bastard Heron of Ford as 
the assassin ; and yet neither Heron, 
nor his chief accomplices, had been 
brought to trial. 8. Lastly, he de- 
manded justice for the death of An- 
drew Barton. As long ago as 1476 a 
ship belonging to John Barton had 
be^ plundered by a Portuguese 
squadron ; and in 1506, just thirty 
years afterwards, James granted to 
Andrew, Eobert, and John, the three 
sons of Barton, letters of reprisals, 
authorising them to capture the 
goods of Portuguese merchants, till 
they should have indenmified them- 
selves to the amount of twelve thou- 
sand ducats. But the adventurers 
found their new profession too lucra- 
tive to be quickly abandoned; they 
continued to make seizures for sevend 
years ; nor did they confine themselves 
to vessels sailing under the Portuguese 
flag, but captured English merchant- 
men, on the pretence that they carried 
Portuguese property. "Wearied out by 
the clamour of the sufiferers, Henry 
pronounced the Bartons pirates, and 
the lord Thomas and Sir Edward 

1 It is extraordinary that after this, in 
IMO, another demand for compensation to 



Howard, with the king's permission, 
boarded and captured two of their 
vessels in the Downs. In the action 
Andrew Barton received a wound, 
which proved fatal; the survivorB 
were sent by iand into Scotland. 
James considered the loss of Barton, 
the bravest and most experienced of 
his naval conunanders, as a national 
calamity; he declared it a breach of 
the peace between the two crowns; 
and in the most peremptory tone 
demanded full and immediate satis- 
faction. Henry scornfully replied, 
that the fate of a pirate was unworthy 
the notice of kings, and that the dis- 
pute, if the matter admitted of dispute, 
might be settled by the commissioners 
of both nations at their next meeting 
on the borders.* 

While James was brooding over 
these causes of discontent, Henry 
had joined in the league against 
Louis; and firom that moment the 
Scottish court became the scene of 
the most active negotiations, the 
French ambassadors claiming the 
aid of Scotland, the English insist- 
ing on its neutrality. The former 
appealed to the poverty and the 
chivalry of the king. Louis made 
him repeated and valuable presents 
of money; Anne, the French queen, 
named him her knight, and sent him 
a ring from her own finger. He cheer- 
fully renewed the ancient alliance be- 
tween Scotland and France, with an 
additional clause reciprocally binding 
each prince to aid his ally against all 
men whomsoever. Henry could not 
be ignorant that this provision was 
aimed against himself; but he had no 
reason to complain; for in the last 
treaty of peace, the kings of England 
and Scotland had reserved to tiiem- 
selves the power of sending military 
aid to any of their friends, provided 

the letters of reprisal were suffered to remain 
in force till 1663, that is, eifhty-soTen years 



the Bartons was made on the long of Por« I after the commission of the offenee. Bee 
togal (Lesley, 836. Bomae, 1678), and that Mr. Finkerton, ii. 61, note. 
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that aid were confined to defensive 
operations. 

It now became the object of the 
English envoys to bind James to the 
observance of peace during the ab- 
sence of Henry. Much diplomatic 
finesse was displayed by each party. 
To every project presented by the 
English the Scottish cabinet assented, 
but with this perplexing proviso, that 
in the interval no incursion should 
be made beyond the French frontier. 
Each negociated and armed at the 
same time. It had been agreed that, 
to redress all grievance, an extraordi- 
nary meeting of commissioners should 
be held on the borders during the 
month of June. Though in this 
arrangement both parties acted with 
equal insincerity, the English gave 
the advantage to their opponents, by 
demanding an adjournment to the 
middle of October. Their object 
could not be concealed. Henry was 
already in France ; and James, having 
summoned his subjects to meet him 
on Burrow Moor, despatched his fleet 
with a body of three thousand men to 
the assistance of Louis. At the same 
time a Scottish herald sailed to France, 
the bearer of a letter from James to 
Henry, complaining of the murder of 
Barton, of the detention of Scottish 
ships and artillery, of the protection 
given to the bastord Heron, and of 
the refusal to pay the legacy left by 
WsDiy YII. to his daughter the Scot- 
tish queen; requiring t)ie retreat of 
the English army out of France, and 
stating that he had granted letters of 
marque to his subjects, and would 
take part with Louis his friend and 
ally. The herald found Henry in 
his camp before Terouenne, and re- 
ceived from him an answer equally 
scornful and passionate. But James 
had already begun hostilities ; he did 
not live to receive the report of his 
messenger.^ 

1 The pwtioalars of these nc^'nttiatioiia 
haye been collected by the indosory uf Mr. 



The first signal of war was given by 
the lord Home, chamberlain to the 
king of Scotland, who on the same 
day on which the herald left Te- 
rouenne with the reply of Henry, 
crossed the English borders, and 
plundered the defenceless inhabi- 
tants. He was intercepted in his 
return by Sir William Bulmer, and 
lost, together with the booty, five 
hundred of his men slain on the 
spot, and four hundred made pri- 
soners. For this check James con- 
soled himself with the hope of speedy 
revenge; and left Burrow Moor at the 
head, it is said, of one hundred thou- 
sand men. The numbers who crowded 
to his standard prove that little credit 
is due to those Scottish writers who 
represent the enterprise as disap- 
proved by the nation, and have in- 
vented the most marvellous tales, to 
make the king alone responsible for 
the calamity which followed. If we 
may believe them, James determined 
to make war in despite of the advice 
of both earthly and unearthly coun- 
sellors. His obstinacy could not b'' 
subdued by the tears or entreaties of 
his queen, nor by the remonstrances 
of the most able among his nobility 
and ministers, nor by the admonition 
of the patron saint of Scotland, who 
in the guise of an old man, announced 
to him in the church of Linlithgow 
the fate of the expedition, nor by the 
warnings of a preternatural voice 
which was heard in the dead of 
the night from the cross of Edin- 
burgh, summoning the principal lords 
to appear before an infernal tribunal. 
Followed by one of the most nume- 
rous armies that had ever been raised 
in Scotland, he passed the Tweed at 
its confluence with the Till, and turn- 
ing to the north, laid siege to the 
strong castle of Norham. The go- 
vernor deceived the expectations both 
of his friiiuds and foes. By the im- 

Piniterton, i. 89—91. See Calig. b. Ti 
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proirident expenditure of his ammu- 
nition he was unable to protract the 
defence, and having repulsed three 
assaults, on the sixth day surrendered 
his trust. Wark, Etall, and Ford, 
border fortresses of inferior account, 
followed the example of Norham. 

When James crossed the Tweed, 
the earl of Surrey lay in the castle of 
Pontefract. Having summoned the 
gentlemen of the northern counties 
to join the royal standard at New- 
castle, he hastened forward to Aln- 
vick ; from which town he despatched 
on Sunday Bouge Croix, the pursui- 
vant-at-arms, to the king of Scotland, 
with two messages. The one from 
himself offered battle to the enemy 
on the following Friday; the other 
from his son, the lord Thomas 
Howard, stated that, since James at 
the border sessions had repeatedly 
charged him with the murder of 
Barton, he was oome to justify the 
death of that pirate, and that, as he 
did not expect to receive, so neither 
(lid he mean to give, quarter. To 
Surrey the king courteously replied, 
ih&t he accepted the challenge with 
pleasure ; to the son he did not con- 
descend to return an answer. 

Having demolished the castle of 
Ford,' James led his army across the 
river, and encamped on the hill of 
Flodden, the last of the Cheviot 
mountains, which border on the vale 
of Tweed. The same day the earl 
mustered his forces at Bolton in 

1 It is probable that James demolished 
Ford to revenge the death of his favourite, 
Sir Bobert Ker ; not that William Heron, 
the owner of the castle, had been the assas* 
sin ; for he was at that moment a prisoner 
in Scotland (Hall, xxxix) ; but that the 
murder bad been committed by his bastard 
brother, John Heron, who, though pro- 
nounced an outlaw by Henry, was permitted 
to go at large, and actually fought, and was 
wounded in the battle which followed (Hall, 
xlii. GioTio, 103). Elisabeth, the wife of 
William Heron, in the absence of her hus- 
band, petitioned the king to spare the castle, 
and had obtained, on that 3ondition, from 
Surrey the liberty of the lOrd Johnstone, 
and of Alexander Home.— 8co the earl's 



Glendale. They amounted to twenty- 
six thousand men, chiefly the tenants 
of the gentlemen in the northern 
counties, and the men of the borders, 
accustomed to Scottish warfare. 
From Bolton he advanced to "Wooler 
haugh, within five miles of the enemy ; 
whence he viewed with surprise the 
strength of their position, accessible 
only in one quarter, and that forti- 
fied with batteries of cannon. Bouge 
Croix was agun despatched to James, 
with a message, requiring him to 
descend into the large plain of Mil- 
field between the two armies, and to 
engage his adversary on equal terms. 
The king laconically replied, that he 
should wait for the English accord- 
ing to their promise till Friday at 
noon.' 

Surrey was disconcerted by this 
answer. To decline the battle was 
to break his word ; to fight the Scots 
in their present position was to in- 
vite defeat. He was rescued from the 
dilemma by the bold counsel of his 
son, who advised him to march 
towards Scotland, and then return, 
and assail the enemy on the rear. 
The next morning, the army formed 
in two grand divisions, each of which 
was subdivided into a battle and two 
wings. The first, distinguished by the 
name of the vanguard, obeyed the 
lord admiral; the second, called the 
rearguard, was led by the earl him- 
self. In this manner the English 
crossed the Till, and, keeping out of 

message, Hall, xxxix. But James refused 
the exchange, and rejected the petition of 
the lady. I suspect that this is the only 
foundation of the tale which is sometimes 
told, that James was captivated by the 
charms of the lady of Ford, who revealed his 
secrets to Surrey, and that he spent in dal- 
liance with her that time which ought to 
have been employed in penetrating into 
England. But it should be recollected that 
the whole time allotted for the capture of 
Ford, Etall, and Wark, is comprised within 
a short space, between the 29th of August, 
when Norham surrendered, and the Srd of 
St \ teirber, when Surrey reached Alnwick. 
The king therefore appears to have lost but 
Utlie of his time. » EIUs, i. b& 
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ihd roach of tho cannon, advanced 
along the right bank till the evening. 
At sunrise tho following day, they 
again crossed the river by the bridge 
of Twisel, and, returning by the left 
bank, approached the Scottish camp. 
James now discovered the object of 
this movement, which at first had 
appeared unaccountable. He ordered 
his men to set fire to their huts, and 
hastened to take possession of an emi- 
nence more to the north, called the 
hill of Brankston. The smoke, which 
rose from the flames, was rolled by the 
wind into the valley, and entirely in- 
tercepted the view of the two armies, 
and their respective movements, so 
that when it cleared up, the admiral 
found himself at the foot of the hill, 
and beheld the enemy on its summit, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
disposed in five large masses, some of 
which had taken the form of squares, 
and others that of wedges. Alarmed 
at their appearance and numbers, he 
halted his division ; it was soon joined 
on its left by the rearguard, under his 
father, and both advanced in one Une. 
At the same time,* the Scots began to 
descend the hiU, in perfect order and 
profound silence.' 

As the battle, from the disposition 
of the Scottish forces, consisted of 
several distinct actions, it will be 
most convenient for the reader to 
travel along the English line, and 
notice the result of each conflict in 
succession. The right wing of the 
vanguard, under Sir Edmund How- 
ard, could not support the overwhelm- 
ing charge of a large body of spear- 
men, commanded by the lord Home. 
The English were broken, and their 
commander was unhorsed ; but while 
he lay on the ground expecting to be 
taken or slain, the battle was unex- 
pectedly restored by the timely arrival 
of the bastard Heron, with a numerous 



^ En bon ordre, en la mani^e qne znarcli- 
•nt les Allemands, sans parler ne laire ancnn 



band of outlaws. Tho fugitives ral- 
lied at his call ; and a doubtful con- 
test was fiercely maintained, till the 
lord Dacre, with the reserve of fifteen 
hundred horse, charged the spearmen, 
and put them to a precipitate flight. 
The next was the lord admiral, with 
the major part of the vanguard, op. 
posed to the earls of Huntley, Erro), 
and Crawford, who commanded a 
dense mass of seven thousand Scots. 
In this part of the field the contest 
^as obstinate and bloody. At length 
Errol and Crawford perished, and 
their followers, discouraged by the 
death of their leaders, began to waver, 
fell into confusion, and shortly after- 
wards fled in every direction. Surrey 
with the rearguard was attacked by 
the king himself. James fought on 
foot, surrounded by some thousands 
of chosen warriors, who were cased in 
armour, and on that account less ex- 
posed to the destructive aim of the 
English archers. Animated by the 
presence and the example of their 
monarch, they advanced steadily, and 
fought with a resolution which, if it 
did not win, at least deserved, the 
victory. Though Surrey made every 
eflbrt, he could not arrest their pro- 
gress; they had penetrated within a 
few yards of the royal standard; and 
James, ignorant of the result in other 
parts of the fleld, flattered himself 
with the prospect of victory. But in 
the mean while Sir Edward Stanley^ 
who commanded the left wing, had 
defeated the earls of Argyle and Len- 
nox. The ranks of the Scots, as they 
descended the hill,. were disordered 
by the murderous discharges of the 
archers ; the moment they came into 
close combat, the confusion was com- 
pleted by a sudden charge in flank 
from three companies of men-at-arms. 
They began to retreat; Stanley 
chased them over the summit of the 



bruit.— Oflldal account apod Fink. ii. App. 
456. 
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hill; and, wheeling to the right, led 
his followers against the rear of the 
mass oommanded hy James in person. 
In a few minutes that gallant monarch 
was slain hy an unknown hand, and 
fell about a spear's length from the 
feet of Surrey. The battle had begun 
between four and five in the after- 
noon, and was decided in something 
more than an hour. The pursuit 
continued about four miles ; but the 
approach of- night, and the want of 
cavalry on the part of the victors, 
fjELYOurod the escape of the fugitives. 
In the offidal account published by 
the lord admiral, the Soots are said 
to have amounted to eighty thousand 
men, a multitude from which we may 
fairly deduct perhaps one half^ as 
mere followers of the camp, collected 
more for the purpose of plunder than 
battle. Ten thousand were slain, 
among whom were the king of Scots, 
his illegitimate son, the archbishop of 
SL Andrew's, two other bishops, two 
abbots, twelve earls, thirteen barons, 
five eldest sons of barons, and fifty 
gentlemen of distinction.* Six thou- 
sand horses were taken, with the park 
of artillery, amounting to seventeen 
pieces.' Lord Dacre recognised among 
the slain the body of the Scottish 
king, and conveyed it to Berwick, 
whence it was afterwards carried to 
London, that it might be interred with 
suitable honours.' 

When the news of this important 
victory reached the king of England, 



1 We hvre fonr contemporary and de- 
tailed aocoonts of thia battle. One by Hall, 
zlii., another eqnallj minute, bat mnoh more 
elegant in the Italian historian Qiovio, L xzL 
f. 102 ; a third hy the lord Thomas Howard, 
which ia preaerred in the herald's oflBlce, 
and has been pubUahed by Mr. Finkerton, 
ii. App. 466 ; and a fourth printed by Mr. 
Ghalt, m the appendix to his life of Wolsej, 
p. 1. See alM> a letter from the queen on 
thia victory, in Heame's Tit. Liy. p. 106. 

* Leaquellea, says the lord admiral, sont 
lea plua derea, et lea plus neotea, et les 
mieuxfaoonn^s, et aveo lea morndres per- 
tuia h la touche, et lea plua belles de leur 
grandeur et longuer, que j'ai liz onoque.— 
Ibid. 468. » -» ^ ^ 



he was no longer at Terouenne. 
Having demolished that city at the 
request of the emperor, by the advice 
of the same prince he now invested 
Toumay. Toumay contained a popu- 
lation of eighty thousand souls, and 
though situate within the territory 
of another power, had long been dis- 
tinguished by its attachment to the 
Prench crown. To the summons 
sent by Henry, the inhabitants re- 
turned a bold and chivalrous defiance; 
but their resolution evaporated amid 
the fatiigues and dangers of a siege, 
and on the eighth day they submitted 
to receive an English garrison, to 
swear feaUy to the king, and to pay 
towards the expenses of the war fifty 
thousand livres toumois in one sum, 
and forty thousand more by instal- 
ments, in the course of ten years.^ 
The campaign ended with the fall of 
Toumay; and Henry had the grati- 
fication to receive there an illustrious 
visitor, Charles, the young prince of 
Spain, conducted by his aunt Mar- 
garet, duchess dowager of Savoy, and 
regent of the Netherlands. Charles, 
it will be remembered, had been con- 
tracted during the last reign to the 
princess Mary, the king's sister. Both 
the parties were then children, 
Charles being only seven, Mary only 
nine years old; so that either, on 
coming to the age of puberty, could 
legally annul the contract. Hence, 
to secure its subsequent execution, 
oaths had been reciprocally sworn by 

* The common people would not believe 
that their king had been slain by the Eng- 
lish. When, nowever, he did not appear, 
some said that he had been murdered by 
traitors, others that he was gone a pilgrim 
to Jeruaalem. Henry, on the contrary, to 
blason his death, obtained firom Pope Leo 
permission to bury the body in consecrated 
ground, because he died under the sentonce 
of excommunication, to which he had aub* 
jected himself if he broke the fareatj (Bym. 
xiii. 385). Stowe (405) tolls us, that he saw 
it wrapped in lead, and lying in a lumber- 
room at Shene, after the dissolution of that 
monastery. 

« Herbert, 40, 41. Bym. xiii. 337. Da 
Bellay, 8. 
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Maximilian, the grandfather and 
guardian of Charles, and by Henry 
the father of Mary ; and bonds, in 
addition to a great amount, had been 
exchanged between the two monarchs, 
the chief of the nobility, and the most 
wealthy of the towns in their respec- 
tive dominions, that nothing should 
be done by either party to prevent 
the legal solemnization of the mar- 
riage within forty days after Charles 
had completed his fourteenth year. 
Now, as that term was swifUy ap- 
proaching, it was agreed, in a new 
treaty subscribed by the king at 
Lisle and ratified by the emperor at 
Tubingen, that in the following spring 
Maximilian, Margaret, and Charles, 
should meet Henry, Catherine, and 
Mary at Calais, within sufficient time 
to allow of the celebration of the mar- 
riage in due form previously to the 
fifteenth of May.* 

Henry had taken with him to 
Tournay Sir Charles Brandon, son of 
Sir Bobert Brandon, who had been 
standard-bearer to the late king, and 
had fallen by his side in the batlde 
of Bosworth. The memory of the 
other's services had procured for the 
son the place of esquire of the body to 
the present monarch; and the young 
man, by the elegance of his person 
and manners, the gentleness of his 
disposition, and his adroitness in 
every knightly and courtly exercise, 
had won not only the esteem, but the 
affection of his sovereign. Henry 
seized every opportunity of exalting 
his favourite. Jast before his arrival 
at Calais he had betrothed Brandon 
to the infant daughter and heiress of 
the late lord Lisle, and on that pre- 

1 Bym. zii. 236. Chron. Catal. 94—101. 
114. 

* B7iner,xiii.380. Cbron. Catalogue, 114. 

s At Lisle the king made her promise *m 
his hand,' that she would not marry any one 
before his return, or within one year. She 
made the promise, for she said that she was 
resolTed never to marry again. He then 
made Brandon make the same promise to 
her, though she did not ask him, •« and that 



text had created him Lord Yiscoimt 
Lisle. But at Tournay this lady was 
not thought equal to his deserts. The 
archduchess Margaret ofi'ered a more 
desirable match. She was a widow, 
with two princely jointures, having 
already been married to John, prince 
of Spain, and after his death, to Phi- 
libert, duke of Savoy. It was not, 
indeed, likely that the daughter of 
the emperor and regent of the Nether- 
lands, with all the pride of birth and 
rank about her, would condescend to 
accept an Englishman of plebeian 
descent for her husband. Yet, whe- 
ther the project sprang originally 
from the ambition of the favourite, or 
the partiality of his patron, it was 
resolved that the attempt should be 
made. Henry undertook to woo for 
his friend, and wooed with his cha- 
racteristic vehemence and pertinacity. 
Margaret refused; she even hinted 
that such a marriage would disgrace 
her in the eyes of the whole country. 
But the king persevered, and when 
he waited on her at Lisle,' extorted 
fVom her some kind expression or 
promise, which served to keep alive 
the hopes ot her English suitor. 
Hitherto the courtship had been con- 
ducted in the most covert manner; 
but on the king's return to England, 
the secret transpired, and was soon 
communicated to the several courts 
on the continent. The report soon 
reached the archduchess, who com- 
plained bitterly, that Henry or his 
favourite had betrayed her confidence ; 
and had rendered her, so she declared, 
an object of ridicule throughout 
Europe.* 
From Flanders Henry returned to 

for allwayes he schullde be to me trewe and 
humble servant. And I to him promised to 
be syche mastresse alle my lyfe, as to him 
who meseemed desyred to do me most ser- 
vice." Brandon kneeling and playing before 
her, drew a ring from her finger. She in- 
sisted that it should be restored; Henry 
forbade him to give it ap, and sent her 
another of greater value. It was not its 
value that she regarded, but it was her offi> 
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England, proud of his Tictory and 
conquest. In the recent treaty with 
the emperor, it had been agreed that, 
in consideration of a subsidy of two 
hundred thousand crowns, that prince 
should watch the French frontier with 
an army of ten thousand men till the 
opentug of the next campaign, which 
was fixed for the first day of June.' 
Henry spent the winter in prepara- 
tions for the now conquest which he 
contemplated. Troops were levied 
and trained to military discipline; 
an aid of one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds was voted by par- 
liament, and titles and honours were 
bestowed on the commanders who had 
distinguished themselves in the late 
iKimpaign ; the earl of Surrey who was 
created duke of Norfolk, his son the 
lord Thomas who succeeded to the 
title before held by his father, the 
lord Herbert, made earl of Somerset, 
and Sir Edward Stanley, now Lord 
Monteagle. At the same time the 
favourite. Sir Charles Brandon, was 
created duke of Suffolk, probably 
with a view to his projected marriage 
with the archduchess Margaret. But 
Louis, humbled by a long series of 
disasters, preferred negotiation to 
war. He appealed to the indivi- 
dual interests of the confederates, 
infused into them suspicions of each 
other's sincerity, and successively de- 
tached them, one by one, from the 
league. 1. In Leo X he found a 
pontiff of corresponding disposition ; 
and the moment he consented to 
abandon the Bentivogli and his other 
partisans in Italy, and dispersed the 
schismatical council, which had been 
transferred from Pisa to Lyons, the 
pope, by circular letters, exhorted the 
confederates to sheathe the sword. 



cial ring, and nniyersallj known. Unable 
to recover it, she extorted a promise that 
it should never be shown. — See her own 
narrative published by Mr. Qongh Nicholas 
in the Chronicle of Calais, notes, p. 73. 



and revoked all the censures which 
had been published against the king 
or the kingdom of France. 2. In the 
estimation of Ferdinand the perma- 
nent possession of Navarre was para- 
mount to every other object ; and, 
though he refused to make peace 
without the concurrence of the king 
of England, he cheerfully consented 
to a prolongation of the annistioe for 
twelve months.' Henry viewed tho 
defection of the pope and of Ferdinand 
with pain, but without surprise. Of 
the fidelity of Maximilian after the 
late treaty he entertained no doubt. 
3. Yet the virtue of Maximilian could 
not refuse the bait which French po- 
licy held out to his ambition, in th& 
proposal of a marriage between his 
grandson Charles and Bicn^, the 
daughter of Louis, with a transfer 
to him of the claim of the French 
crown to the duchy of Milan, as the 
portion of the princess. 

The moment it was ascertained by 
Louis that the emperor had accepted 
this offer, the intelligence was artfully 
communicated to the king of England, 
through the duke of Longueville, a 
prisoner of war. Henry at first af- 
fected to doubt; but the perfidy of 
his ally was proved by the evasive 
answer returned by the coun(Hl of 
regency in Flanders, when the king 
summoned MaximiUan to celebrate 
the stipulated marriage between 
Charles and Mary. From that mo- 
ment he lent a more willing ear to 
the suggestions of Longueville; and 
Louis, encouraged by his success^ 
sought not only the restoration ot 
peace, but a matrimonial connection 
between the two crowns. The death 
of his queen, Anne of Brctagne, had 
left him a widower ; his late treaty 

1 Rjm. xii. 379. 

* Peter Martyr says that he began to grow 

i'ealous of the power of Henry, p. 291, 296. 
Je Grand adds, that Henry in consequenoA 
behaved so ill to Catherine, that she mis- 
carried, i. 39i 
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with Maximilian had deprived Mary, 
the king's sister, of a husband. He, 
therefore, offered himself as a suitor 
in the place of the prince of Spain. 
There was indeed some difference in 
the age of the parties : for Louis was 
fifty-three, Mary, only sixteen years 
old. Henry saw at once the benefit 
to be derived from this offer, though 
he pretended to hesitate, observing 
that his honour was at stake, and 
that his people would never permit 
him to renounce his inheritance in 
France without an equivalent.' 

The French cabinet understood the 
hint, and cheerfully signified its ac- 
quiescence. Three treaties were con- 
cluded at the same time. The first 
was a treaty of alliance between the 
two kings, to continue in force during 
the term of their joint lives, and one 
year longer. It bound each to furnish 
an auxiliary army at the requisition 
of the other; but distinguished be- 
tween offensive and defensive war, 
limiting the aid in the first case to 
five thousand men by land, and two 
thousand five hundred by sea; and 
extending it in the other to double 
that number. The second treaty pro- 
vided for the marriage of Louis with 
the princess Mary. Henry agreed to 
defray the expense of his sister's jour- 
ney, to furnish her with jewels, and 
to pay with her a dower of two hun- 
dred thousand crowns ; and Louis 
engaged to secure to her the same 
jointure, which had been granted to 
his late queen the heiress of Bretagne, 
with a promise that, if she survived 
him, she should be at liberty to iDeside, 
at her own option, either in England 
or France. By the third, the same 



1 Henry's letter to Wolsey, apud Eym. 
xiii. 403. 

« Kym. xiii, 409. » Ibid. 432, 44«. 

* It appears from their names that moat 
of them belonged to noble families. The 
six ladies were " Madamoyselle Gre^, senr 
de Marquis, Madamoyiselle Marie Finis, fille 
de Monsr. Dacres, Madamovselle Elizabet, 
Bear de Monsr. Orey, Madamoyselle Bo- 



monarch, in consideration of arrears 
due to the English crown, on ac- 
count of moneys formerly owing to 
Henry VII. from Charles VIII., 
and to Margaret duchess of Somer- 
set, from Charles duke of Orleans, 
bound himself and his successors to 
pay to Henry and his heirs one milUon 
of crowns by thirty-eight half-yearly 
instalments.^ 

Mary had already, by a public in- 
strument, renounced the contract 
made with Charles of Spain in their 
nonage ; she was now solemnly 
married to Louis at Greenwich, 
where the duke of Longueville per- 
sonated his sovereign, and soon after- 
wards at Paris, where the earl of 
Worcester appeared as her proxy.'* 
When the necessary preparations 
were completed, the duke of Nor- 
folk conducted her to Louis, who 
received her at Abbeville, and was 
now married to her in person in the 
cathedral. The very next day the 
young bride complained of the harsh, 
unfeeUng conduct of her husband. 
At home, her household establish- 
ment had been planned on the most 
extensive scale ; and the multitude of 
Englishmen who had followed her to 
France, excited the jealousy and mur- 
murs of the natives. Louis without 
ceremony cut down the number to 
twelve men, and six women servants, 
under the superintendence of the earl 
of Worcester,* and gave peremptory 
orders that all the others should re- 
turn to England with the duke and 
his colleagues, who would depart two 
days later. Mary resented their dis- 
missal: and felt most grievously the 
loss of "her mother Guilford," the 



leyne, Maistress Anne Jenyngfaam, femme 
de chambre, Jehanne Barnesse, chambrieri : 
signed Loys."— MS. Cot. Vitell. 1. xi. f. 156. 
The reader will observe among them the 
name of Anne Boieyn, selected probably 
out of compliment to the duke of NorA >1k 
her uncle, and Sir Thomas Boieyn her 
father, both commissioners hafing charge of 
the priocesa. 
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lady under whom she had been 
educated. Henry reftiaed to inter- 
fere in her favour, and when the 
earl of Worcester, at the request of 
the disconsobte queen, ventured to 
remonstrate, Louis replied that his 
wife was of sufficient age to take care 
of herself and that if she stood in 
need of advice, he was as able to 
administer it as her governess. Mary, 
however, soon wiped away her tears, 
and became insensibly reconciled to 
her new circumstances.' The king 
conducted her to St Denis, where 
she was crowned, and thence to Paris, 
where she was received with proces- 
sions and rejoicings. To gratify her 
taste for gaiety, he exchanged the 
quiet and abstemious Ufe to which 
he had been accustomed, for late 
hours and parties of pleasure, to the 
injury of his health, which had for- 
merly been impaired by hardships 
and indulgence; and within three 
months from the time of his mar- 
riage, he sunk, after a short illness, 
into the grave.' In a few days the 
duke of Suffolk arrived from England 
to condole, in the name of Henry, 
with the young widow, and to make 
arrangements for the payment of her 
dower with the new king, Francis I. 

But Suffolk's attention was soon 
railed to a very different subject. 
Political events had extinguished his 
hopes of a union with the archduchess 
Margaret, but if he had been a fitting 
match for the daughter of an em- 
peror, why should he not be equally 

1 See the letters in Ellis, i. 116, and 2 Ser. 
i. 244-7. As a recompense to the ladj Guil- 
ford, Henry granted ner an annuity of 201. 
for life. — Rjm. xiii. 470. 

* Le bon roi, a cause de sa fenune, avoit 
ohang^ de tout sa mani&re de vivre ; car on 
il somoit diner k huit heures, il oonvenoit 
qu'il din&t k midi ; et on il sonloit se ooacher 
a six heures du soir, sonvent se couohoit k 
minuit. —Hist, de Bayard apud Henault, 423. 

* Peter Martyr ffiyes this reason. Ne si 
ad potentiorem f3iquando prinoipem de« 
Teniret, formidolosnm aUqaid pariat, p. 301. 
It was known in Borne dj tne middle of 
February, that both Maximilian and Fer- 



SO for the daughter of a king ? A 
marriage between him and the young 
widow was proposed— by whom we 
know not— by her it was accepted 
with pleasure ; by Francis, whom the 
lovers had admitted into their con- 
fidence, it was warmly encouraged: 
for to him it was of the first im- 
portance, that she should not be 
contracted again to the prince of 
Spain.' He advised an immediate 
and clandestine marriage. He would 
take the blame upon himself and save 
them harmless from the displeasure 
of Henry. It was, however, thought 
more decent to ask the king's consent. 
Suffolk wrote to Wolsey soliciting his 
intercession in their favour, and Mary 
informed her brother in plain terms, 
that she had married once to please 
him, and would either marry now to 
please herself, or take the religious 
vows in a convent. With the king's 
answer we are not acquainted; but 
she fixed a short term, within which 
Suffolk was assured that he must 
either take her or abandon her for 
ever; on the last day he consented, 
and privately celebrated the marriage; 
and the event was communicated to 
Henry by Francis, who pleaded warmly 
in favour of the lovers ; and by Mary, 
who, to exonerate hejr husband, took 
the whole blame upon herself. To 
obtain their pardon was not in reality 
a difficult task. It is certain that 
Wolsey, and therefore probable that 
Henry, was in the secret from the 
beginning ;* but it had been deemed 

dinuidhad determined to make every saori* 
fice to procure her for the archduke. Cesare, 
et il Catolico faranno ogoi oosa, perche sia 
moglie dell' archiduoa Cosi viene scritto da 
i nuntii oostri d'Alemagna et dl Spagna. — 
Lett, de' Principi, i. 14. — See also Folydore, 
645. 

* This was also reported in Rome on good 
authority, but was tnought incredible. C'^ 
di Francia, che Inghilterra ha qualche fan* 
tasia di dar la sua yedova sorella al duoa di 
Suffolk, e ohe ella non ne d aliena. Tal oosa 
non si erede molto, e pur Vayiao vien da 
loco asaai autentioo.— Xett. de' Principi, 
i. 14. 
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less indecorous in the king to forgive 
afterwards, than to consent before- 
hand. For some time he kept the 
lovers in suspense ; after a decent in- 
terval, affecting to acquiesce through 
necessity in that which he could not 
prevent, he sealed their pardon, and 
ordered them to be publicly married 
before him at Greenwich.^ In the 
meanwhile Francis had renewed all 
the engagements of his predecessor 
to the satisfaction of the English 
cabinet; and both kings publicly 
boasted that they had concluded a 
peace and alliance which would en- 
dure for ever ; as if, amid the clashing 
interests of states, and the vicissitude 
of unforeseen events, it were possible 
to insure duration to the amities of 
neighbouring and powerful sovereigns. 
In the course of a few pages, the reader 
will learn how egregiously they de- 
luded themselves. 

When Henry ascended the throne, 
the leading ministers in the cabinet 
were Howard earl of Surrey, lord 
treasurer, and Fox bishop of Win- 
chester, lord privy seaL But among 
the inferior dependants of the court 
had already appeared one, whose 
aspiring views and superior talents 
rapidly enabled him to supplant every 
competitor. 

Thomas Wolsey, a native of Ips- 
wich,' and a clergyman, had, by the 
interest of Sir John Nanfan, been 
appointed in the last reign one of the 
royal chaplains. After the death of 
his patron, he attached himself to the 
service of the bishop of Winchester, 
at whose recommendation he was 
intrusted with a secret and delicate 
negotiation at the imperial court ; 
and the expedition and address with 

1 On this singular subject, see extracts 
from the orif^nd letters in Fiddes, S3— 86, 
88; EUis, 119—126 ; Oalt, App. xii.— ziv. 

* There is a tradition that he was the son 
of a butcher ; but it is hardly reconcilable 
with the will of his father, whose beauests 
show him to have been a bnrgess or con- 
siderable opulence, possessed of lands and 



which he executed his commission 
not only justified the discernment of 
his friend, but also raised the agent in 
the estimation of his sovereign; Be« 
fore the death of Henry YIl. he had 
been collated to the deanery of Lin- 
coln, one of the most wealthy prefer- 
ments in the English church ; soon 
after the commencement of the pre- 
sent reign, we find him exercising the 
office of almoner to the king, and thus 
possessing every facility of access to 
the presence of the young monarch. 
Henry was captivated with the ele- 
gance of his manners, and the gaiety 
of his disposition; he frequently re- 
sorted with his favourite companions 
to the house of his almoner; and 
Wolsey on these occasions, if we 
may believe the sarcastic pen of an 
adversary,^ threw off the decencies 
of his station, and sang, and danced, 
and caroused, with all the levity and 
impetuosity of the most youthful 
among his guests. It was soon dis- 
covered that the most sure and 
expeditious way to the royal favour 
was through the recommendation of 
the almoner; and foreigners, as well 
as natives, eagerly solicited, and fre- 
quently purchased his patronage. 
Still he behaved with becoming 
humility to his former protector, 
the aged bishop of Winchester, and 
even united with that prelate in 
condemning the prodigality with 
which the lord treasurer supplied 
money for the expensive pleasures 
and thoughtless extravagance of the 
king.^ 

During the war, Wolsey accom- 
panied Henry to France ; was charged 
with the care of the department for 
victualling the army, and after the 

tenements in Ipswich, and free and bond 
lands in Stoke.— Singer's Cavendish, 602. 
Fiddes, Collect. 1. 

» Polydore Vireil (663), the pope's sub- 
collector in Bngland, who by the order of 
Wolsey had been imprisoned for more than 
six months.— Bym. ziii. 616, 616* 

* See Fiddes, Collect, p. 7. 
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redaction of Tonmaj, on the refonl 
of the bishop elect to swear fealty, 
reoeiTod from the king; with the con- 
tent of the pope, the administration 
of that diocese.* Preferments now 
poured in upon him. He was made 
dean of York, then bishop of Lincoln ; 
and, on the death of cardinal Bam- 
bridge, succeeded that prelate in the 
archiepiscopal see of York. His pre- 
ponderating influence in the council 
induced foreign princes to flatter him 
with compliments, and to seek his 
friendship with presents ; and during 
fifteen years he governed the king- 
dom with more absolute sway than 
had fallen to the lot of any former 
minbter. We are not» however, 
obliged to believe the tale so often 
repeated, that he owed his elevation 
to the address with which he in- 
sinuated himself into the royal 
favour, by promising to take all the 
labour on himself, that his master 
might have more leisure to indulge 
in pleasure and dissipation. The 
multitude of letters still extant, all 
written by Henry to him, or by him 
to Henry, demonstratively show that 
the king himself devoted a consider- 
able portion of bis time and atten- 
tion to the cares of government.' 
But Wolsey possessed the art of 
guiding his sovereign while he ap- 
peared to be guided by him, and if 
ever ho urged a measure of policy 
contrary to the royal inclinations, he 
had the prudence to desist before he 
had given offence, and entered into 
the opposite views of the king with 
as much industry and zeal as if the 
now project had originated from him- 
self. 

1 Fiddes, Collect, p. 43. Rym. ziu. 584. 

* See Rym. ziii. 404; Fiddes, Collect, 
p. 16, and the collection of letters in the 
Cotton library, Cal. B. i.— viii. 

* Wo are told, on the authority of Foly- 
dore (p. 046), that Bishop Fox, unable to 
brook the ascendancy or Surrey, recom- 
mended Wolsey to the king, and left the 
ooort. This is probat^y • fiction, as the 



It seemed necessary to introdoco 
this short account of the rise and cha- 
racter of a minister who was destined 
to bear for several years a very pro- 
minent part in the most important 
transactions not only in this, but in 
all the neighbouring kingdoms ; we 
may now revert to the affiiirs of Scot- 
land, which, after the death of its 
king and the destruction of its nobi- 
lity in the field of Flodden, presented 
for some time a melancholy scene of 
confusion and terror. Fortunately 
the victorious army had been hastily 
collected ; the want of provisions and 
of militaiy supplies compelled Surre y 
to disband his forces ; and though 
Henry, by repeated messages urged 
the wardens of the marches to pro- 
secute the war, their efforts were con- 
fined to short, though destructive 
incursions. By degrees the Scottish 
spirit recovered from its depression; 
the call for revenge was echoed 
throughout the nation ; several chief- 
tains gathered their retainers; and 
the devastation of one inroad was 
repaid by the devastation of another. 
The queen had been i)ermitted, in 
conformity with the will of her 
husband, to assume the regency as 
guardian to her son James V., an 
infant not a year and a half old ; but 
when it was discovered that her rela- 
tionship to the king of England did 
not restrain the hostility of that mon- 
arch, the partisans of France proposed 
to intrust the reins of government 
to the hands of John, duke of Albany, 
the son of that Alexander who had 
been banished by his brother, James 
III. Seven months had not elapsed 
from the death of her husband, when 



bishop retained his office, and negotiated 
treaties till the year 1516.— Rym. xiii. 553. 
No more credit is dae to the tale, that the 
arrogance of Wolsey drove the same peer, 
when he was duke of Norfolk, from the 
cabinet. That nobleman retained his office 
of treasurer till a short time before his 
death, and then resigned it to his son, the 
earl of Surrey, in 1622.— R.Tm. xUi. 777. 
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Margaret was safely delivered of a 
second sou, Alexander, duke of Eoss ; 
but in less than three months after- 
wards, she displeased both the nation 
and her brother, by marrying the 
young earl of Angus, a nobleman 
who might indeed boast of a hand- 
some person, but who possessed 
neither knowledge nor experience, 
and united with an insatiate ambi- 
tion the most headstrong passions. 
This hasty and unequal union de- 
prived her of her most powerful 
adherents ; and a national deputation 
invited the duke of Albany to assume 
the government of the kingdom. 
That prince was a foreigner, as well 
by affection as birth; the whole of 
his property lay in the kingdom of 
France ; and he stood high in the 
confidence of the French monarch. 
His appointment naturally alarmed 
the king of England, whose interest 
it was to sever, if it were possible, 
the ancient connection between Scot- 
land and France. With this view he 
exacted both from Louis, who was at 
the time employed in soliciting the 
treaty of alliance, and afterwards from 
his successor, when he renewed it, 
a solemn promise that Albany should 
never be permitted to leave the shores 
of France. Each of these monarchs 
complied ; and yet the Scots had no 
sooner accepted the article by which 
they were comprehended in the treaty, 
than Albany appeared among them, 
took on himself the supreme autho^ 
rity, and openly avowed his deter- 
mined hostility to the queen and 
her partisans. Henry liad already 
tampered with that princess to bring 
her children to England, and intrust 
them to the care of their uncle ; but 
Albany besieged the castle of Stirling, 
compelled the queen to surrender the 
two prinqes, and placed them under 



1 These events are verj incorrectly given 
in most of oar historians. The industry of 
Mr. Piakerton has jolleoted them firom the 



the custody of three lords appointed 
by parliament.' 

These events had already taught 
the king of England to view with 
jealousy the conduct of his "good 
brother and perpetual ally," the 
French monarch. Orders were sent 
to the English ambassador to com- 
plain that the commerce of the kind's 
subjects was interrupted by the French 
mariners, under colour of letters of 
marque issued by the late king of 
Scots; that Albany had been per- 
mitted to leave -France, and assume 
the government of Scotland, in viola- 
tion of the royal promise; and that 
in consequence of his arrival, the 
queen, the sister of Henry, had been 
deprived of her right to the regency 
of the kingdom and the guardianship 
of her children.' Francis, whose youth 
and accomplishments made him the 
idol of his people, had already formed 
the most gigantic projects of conquest 
and aggrandisement, from which he 
did not suffer himself to be diverted 
by the remonstrances of Henry. 
Having endeavoured to pacify that 
monarch by apologies, denials, and 
promises, he put in motion a nume- 
rous army which he had collected 
with the avowed purpose of chastising 
the hostility 6f the Helvetic cantons ; 
but, instead of following the direct 
road either into Switzerland or Italy, 
he passed unexpectedly between the 
maritime and Cottian Alps, and 
poured his cavalry into the extensive 
plains of Lombardy. His real object 
was now manifest. The Italian princes 
whose jealousy had guarded to no 
purpose the accustomed roads over 
the Alps, were filled with consterna- 
tion ; in a consistory at Home, it was 
proposed to solicit the aid of Henry 
and a few days later Leo, to secure 
the mediation of Wolsey, named that 



original letters.— See his history, vcH n. 
book xii. » Fiddes, 91, 92. 
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minister cardina] priest of St Cicely 
beyond the Tiber.' 

Francis, who still affected to be 
thought the friend of the English 
monarch, received the first intelli- 
gence of this promotion ; and though 
he was aware of its object, despatched a 
messenger to offer lus congratulations 
to Wolsey. But neither that prelate 
nor his sovereign could view with 
satisfaction the progress of the young 
conqueror, who, by the bloody but 
decisive victory of Marignano, and 
the subsequent reduction of Milan, 
had repaired the losses of his prede- 
cessor, and restored the ascendancy 
of the French power in Italy. Was 
the former league to be renewed, or 
was Francis to be permitted to pursue 
his conquests? After much delibe- 
ration in the English cabinet, it was 
resolved to follow a middle course 
between peace and war; to avoid 
actual hostilities with France, but to 
animate its enemies with hopes, and 
to aid them with subsidies. Some 
money was advanced* more was pro- 
mised both to the emperor and the 
cantons of Switzerland; an army of 
fifteen thousand Germans, and of an 
equal number of Swiss, was collected ; 
and the emperor Maximilian at its 
head forced his way to the very gates 
of Milan. But here his resources 
failed, and a mutiny of his troops, 
who demanded their pay, compelled 
him to retrace his steps to the city 
of Trent. There he sent for Wing- 
field, the English agent, and made 
to Mm the following most singular 
proposal It was evident, he said, 
that the other powers would never 
permit either himself or Francis to 
retain permanent possession of Milan. 
Would then the king of England 
accept the investiture of the duchy P 
In that case he was ready to adopt 
Henry for his son, and to resign in 
bis favour the imperial dignity; but 



on these conditions, that the king 
should declare war against France, 
should cross the sea with an army, and 
should march by Toumay to the city 
of Treves, where Marimilian would 
meet him, and make the reagnation 
with all the formalities required by 
law. Thence the two princes, leav- 
ing the bulk of the English forces to 
invade France in conjunction with 
an army of Germans, might proceed 
together towirds Italy, pass the Alps 
at Coire, UMb possession of Milan, 
and continuertheir journey to Borne, 
where -Henry should receive the inr.- 
perial crown from the hands of tbe 
sovereign pontiff.' 

There was much in this daw Zing 
and romantic scheme to captivate the 
youthful imagination of the king, but 
he had the good sense to listen to 
the advice of his council, contented 
himself with accepting the offer of 
adoption, and directed his atten- 
tion to a matter which more nearly 
concerned his own interests, the 
conduct of the duke of Albany in 
Scotland. Against the regency of 
that prince he had remonstrated in 
strong and threatening terms. The 
Scottish parliament returned a firm, 
though respectful answer ;' but 
Francis, who still dreaded the hosti- 
lity of the king of England, advised 
the Scots to conclude a perpetual 
peace with Henry, refused to ratify 
the renewal of the ancient alliance 
between the two kingdoms, though it 
had been signed by his envoy at Edin- 
burgh, and even required the regent, 
in quality of his subject, to return to 
France. Albany, whether he dis- 
liked the task of governing a turbu- 
lent people, of whose very language 
he was ignorant, or was intimidated 
by the threats of Henry and the 
displeasure of his own sovereign, 
willingly obeyed the commands ; and, 
under the pretence of some urgent 



^ Bftynald, zz. 192. 
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business, obtained peimission from 
the Scottish parliament to revisit his 
family and estates. But before his 
departure provision was made for 
the return of Margaret, who had 
sought an asylum in England ; and a 
temporary council was appointed, in 
which the numbers of the two parties 
were nearly balanced, and under the 
nominal government of which Scot- 
land passed four years of dissension 
and anarchy.^ 

Erancis having won the duchy of 
Milan, determined to secure his con- 
quest by disarming the hostility of 
his neighbours. With large sums of 
money, he purchased the consent of 
the Helvetic states to a perpetual 
peace; Charles of Austria, who had 
succeeded Ferdinand on the throne 
of Spain, was persuaded to accept the 
hand of the princess Louisa, an in- 
fant of one year, with the rights of 
the house of Anjou to the crown of 
Naples as her dower; and Maximi- 
lian himself, by the lure of pecuniary 
advantages, was induced to accede to 
the treaty between France and Spain.^ 
But, though iVancis was now at peace 
with all the powers of Europe, he 
felt alarmed at the unfriendly con- 
duct of the king of England, who 
had not only aided his enemies with 
money, but had lately concluded a 
secret lareaty against him with Maxi- 
milian and Charles.^ It chanced that 
at this period, Selim, emperor of the 
Turks, having conquered Egypt and 
Syria, had collected a numerous army, 
and publicly threatened the extir- 
pation of the Christian name. The 
princes on the borders of Turkey 
trembled for their existence; Maxi- 
milian, in a letter to the pontiff, 
offered to devote his remaining years 



Ibl 



1 Pmkerton, ii. 167—166. 

* Pmnont, ir. par. i. 199, 266. 

* Bym. ziii. 656—666. 

* A nmilar treaty had been oonolnded the 
year before by the emperor, and the kings 
of England and Spain.— See Ghron. : oata- 
jogae of materials for the Fosdera, p. 125. 



to the common service of Chris> 
tendom, in opposing the enemies o' 
the cross; and Loo, having by his 
own authority proclaimed a general 
vruGQ of five years, despatched legatee 
to the different powers, exhorting 
them to compose their private quar- 
rels, and to unite their forces in their 
common defence. His advice was 
followed ; the pope, the emperor, and 
the kings of England, France, and 
Spain, entered into a confederacy, 
by which they were bound to aid and 
protect each other, and in every case 
of invasion of territory, whether the 
invader were one of the confederates 
or not, to unite their arms in defence 
of the party aggrieved, and to obtain 
justice for him from the aggressor.** 
At the same time, to cement the 
union between England and France, 
the dauphin, an infant just bom, was 
affianced to Mary, the daughter of 
Henry, a child not four years old; 
and, that every probable occasion of 
dispute might be done away, Tournay 
with its dependencies was restored to 
France for the sum of six hundred 
thousand crowns.^ Thus after ten 
years of war and negotiation, of 
bloodshed and perfidy, were all the 
powers re-established in the same 
situation in which they had stood 
previously to the league of Cambray, 
with the exception of the unfortu- 
nate, and perhaps unoffending king 
of Navarre, whose territories on the 
south of the Pyrenees could not be 
recovered from the unrelenting grasp 
of Spain. 

Wolsey still retained the first plafie 
in the royal favour, and continued to 
rise in power and opulence. Arch- 
bishop Warham had often solicited 
permission to retire from the Chancery 

s Bym. ziii. 678, 603, 606, 610—700. As 
the parties were children, the kin^ and 
qneen of France made the contract m the 
name of their son, and the king and qneea 
of England, by their prox]r> the earl of 
Somerset, in the name of their danglter* 
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to the exercise of his episcopal func- 
tions; and the king, having at last 
accepted his resignation, tendered the 
seals to the cardinal. Whether it 
was through an affectation of mo- 
desty, or that he thought this office 
incompatible with his other duties, 
Wolsey declined the offer ; nor was it 
till after repeated solicitations that 
he acquiesced in the wish of his sove- 
reign.' He had, however, no objec- 
tion to the dignity of papal legate, 
with which he was invested by Leo X. 
The commission was originally Umited 
to two years; but Wolsey procured 
successive prorogations from different 
popes, and, not content with the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of the office, repeat- 
edly solicited additional powers, till 
at length he possessed and exercised 
within the realm almost all the pre- 
rogatives of the sovereign pontiff.'' 
Nor was his ambition yet satisfied. 
We shall afterwards behold him, at 
the death of each pope, labouring, but 
in vain, to seat himself in the chair of 
St. Peter. 

His love of wealth was subordi- 
nate only to his love of power. As 
chancellor and legate he derived con- 
siderable emoluments from the courts 
in which he presided. He was also 
archbishop of York; he farmed the 
revenues of Hereford and Worcester, 
sees which had been granted to fo- 
reigners ; he held in oommendam the 
abbey of St. Alban's, with the bishopric 
of Bath ; and afterwards, as they be- 
came vacant, he exchanged Bath for 
the rich bishopric of Durham, and 
Durham for the administration of the 
still richer church of Winchester.' To 



^ Bym. ziii. 630. Some writers have 
asoril>ed the resienationof Warham to com« 
pidsion, arisiog from the desire of Wolsey 
to ocoapy his place. It will be dii&calt to 
reconcile this sapposition with the contem- 
porary testimony of Sir Thomas More and 
Ammonias. Archiepiscopns Cantnariensis 
officio canoellarii, cvyos onus jam aliquot, 
ut scis, annos mirom qnam laborabat ezcu- 
tere, tandem exsolatas est. — £p. Mori 
Krasmo, ann. 1616. Apud Erasm. tom. iii. 



these sources of wealth should be 
added the presents and pensions which 
he received from foreign princes. 
Francis settled on him an annuity of 
twelve thousand Uvres, as a compen- 
sation for the bishopric of Tournay; 
and Charles and Leo granted him a 
yearly pension of seven thousand five 
hunched ducats from the revenues of 
the bishoprics of Toledo and Falencia 
in Spain.^ In justice to his memory 
it should, however, be observed, that 
if he grasped at wealth, it was to 
spend, not to hoard it. His establish- 
ment was on the most princely scale, 
compijsing no fewer than five, pejr 
haps eight, hundred individuals. Tlr* 
chief offices were filled by barons anc 
knights ; and among his retainers he 
numbered the sons of many distin- 
guished families who aspired under 
his patronage to civil or military pre- 
ferment. On occasions of ceremony, 
he appeared with a pomp which, 
though it might be unbecoming in a 
clergyman, showed him to be the 
representative of the king of England, 
and of the sovereign pontiff. The en- 
signs of his several dignities, as chan- 
cellor and legate, were borne before 
him ; ho was surrounded by noble- 
men and prelates ; and was followed 
by a long train > of mules bearing 
coffers on their backs covered with 
pieces of crimson cloth. He spared 
no expense in his buildings ; and, as 
soon as he had finished the palace of 
Hampton Court, ^nd furnished it to 
his taste, he gave the whole to Henry ; 
X>erhaps the most magnificent present 
that a subject ever made to his sove- 
reign. The character of Wolsey has 

p. 234. Tuns Cantuariensis cam bona regis 
Tenia magistratu se abdicavit : ^uem Ebora- 
censis impendio rogatus suscepit. — Ammon. 
Erasmo, Feb. 17, ann. 1617, p. 221. More, 
in his letter to Warham himself, notices the 
same. — Magistratum deponere (quod tna 

{>aternita8 magno labore impetrarit ut 
iceret facere), &c. — Apud Stapleton, Tit. 
Mori, p. 238. * Bym. ziii. 734; ziv. 18. 
> Bym. xiii. 820, 763, 783; xW, 268. 
* Ibid. xii. 610, 713. 
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been portrayed by tlie pencil of Eras- 
mus, who had tasted of his bounty,' 
and by that of Polydore, whom his 
justice or policy had thrown into con- 
finement. Neglecting the venal praise 
of the one, and the venomous slander 
of the other, we may pronounce him 
a minister of consummate address 
and commanding abilities ; greedy of 
wealth, and power, and glory ; anxious 
to exalt the throne on which his own 
greatness was built, and the church 
of which he was so distinguished a 
member ; but capable, in the pursuit 
of these different objects, of stooping 
to expedients, which sincerity and 
justice would disavow, and of adopt- 
ing, through indulgence to the caprice 
and passions of the king, measures 
which often involved him in contra- 
dictions and difficulties, and ultimately 
occasioned his ruin. As legate, he is 
said to have exercised without deli- 
cacy his new superiority over the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to have 
drawn to his court the cognizance of 
causes which belonged to that pri- 
mate ; but the question of right be- 
tween them admitted of much dispute, 
and it is acknowledged on the other 
hand, that he reformed many abuses 
in the church, and compelled the 
secular and regular clergy to live 
according to the canons. His office 
of chancellor afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of displaying the versatility and 
superiority of his talents. He was 
not, indeed, acquainted with the sub- 
tleties and minutiae of legal proceed- 
ings, and on that account was careful 



^ Erasmus praises him highly in some of 
his epistles (see p. 262, 269 ; also 321, 314, 
463), and yet had the meanness to dispraise 
him as soon as he heard of his f^l. Metne- 
bator ab omnibus, amabatur a pancis, ne 
dicam a nemine.— Ann. 1630, p. 1347. 

* Princepa Cantuariensi saffeeit Ebora* 
censem, qui ita se gerit ut spem quoque 
omnium, ^nanquam pro reliquis ejus virtu- 
tibus mazimam, longe tamen ezsuperet ; et, 

auod est difficillimum,^ post optimum prse- 
ecessorem valde probetur et placeat. — 
Morus Erasmo, p. 234. Quern magistratum 
4 



to avail himself of the knowledge and 
experience of others ; but he always 
decided according to the dictates of his 
own judgment : and the equity of his 
decrees was universally admitted and 
applauded.' To appease domestic 
quarrels, and reconcile families at 
variance with each other, he was 
accustomed to offer himself as a 
friendly arbitrator between the par- 
ties; that the poor might pursue 
their claims with facility and without 
expense, he established courts of 
requests ; in the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice he introduced improve- 
ments which were received with grati- 
tude by the country ;^ and he made 
it his peculiar care to punish with 
severity those offenders who had de- 
frauded the revenue, or oppressed the 
people. But his reputation and the 
ease with which he admitted suits, 
crowded the Chancery with peti- 
tioners ; he soon found himself over- 
whelmed with a multiplicity of busi- 
ness; and the king, to relieve him, 
established four subordinate courts, 
of which that under the presidency 
of the Master of the Bolls is still 
preserved. 

Literature found in the cardinal a 
constant and bountiful patron. He 
employed his influence in foreign 
courts, to borrow valuable manu- 
scripts for the purpose of transcrip- 
tion.* On native scholars he heaped 
preferment, and the most eminent 
foreigners were invited by him to 
teach in the universities. Both of 
these celebrated academies were the 

Eboracensis pulcherrime gerit. — Ammon. 
Erasmo, p. 221. 

3 Alia porro constituit judida ubi pau- 
perum querimonies exaudirentur : multaque 
ordinaYit in rebus civilibus popularibus 
grata, ao nobis in hunc usque diem usur- 
pata, quibus Timm se ostendit sapientissi- 
mam neo non reipublicee amantem. — God- 
\rin, 14. I \riuh he h..d particularized these 
institutions. 

* See instances in Mr. Brown's Ba^guagli, 
iii. 145, 146. Yoria farli acopiar in carta 
buona. They were intended for his college 
at Oxford.— Ibid. 

o 
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objects of his care ; but Oxford chiefly 
experienced his munificence in the 
endowment of seven lectureships, and 
the foundation of Christ Church, 
which, though he lived not to com- 
plete it, still exists a splendid monu- 
ment to his memory. As a nursery 
for this establishment he erected an- 
other college at Ipswich, the place of 
his nativity. 

But these occupations at home did 
not divert his eyes from the shifting 
scenes of politics abroad. He was 
constantly informed of the secret his- 
tory of the continental courts; and 
his despatches, of which many are 
still extant, show that he was accuse 
tomed to pursue every event through 
all its probable consequences ; to con- 
sider each measure in its several 



bearings; and to furnish his agents 
with instructions beforehand for 
almost every contingency. His great 
object was to preserve the balance of 
power between the rival houses of 
France and Austria ;* and to this we 
should refer the mutable politics of the 
English cabinet, which first deserted 
Francis tosupportthecause of Charles, 
and, when Charles had obtained the 
ascendancy, abandoned him to repair 
the broken fortunes of Francis. The 
consequence was, that as long as Wol- 
sey presided in the council, the mi- 
nister was feared and courted by 
princes and pontiff, the king held 
the distinguished station of arbiter 
of Europe. 



1 Baynald, 
p. 1436. 
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Chables of Austria^ who, in right 
of his father Philip, had inherited the 
rich and populous provinces of the 
Netherlands, the ancient patrimony 
of the house of Burgundy, ascended 
the Spanish throne on the death of 
Ferdinand, as the representative of 
his mother Juana, the daughter of 
that monarch by Isabella of Castile. 
He was in the vigour of youth, gifted 
with superior talents, and anxious to 
earn the laurels of a conqueror ; qua- 
lities which equally formed the cha- 
racter of his neighbour, the king of 
France. Had there existed no. he- 
reditary enmity between the two 



families, no conflicting claims to the 
possession of the same territories, 
still their common ambition, and that 
desire which each displayed of be- 
coming the first among the princes 
of Christendom, would have made 
them rivals, and adversaries. This 
I)ower was almost equally balanced. 
If the dominions of Charles were 
more extensive, those of Francis were 
more compact ; if the one ooidd com- 
mand the services of a more numerous 
population, the other ruled with fewer 
impediments, and with more abflolute 
sway. The F'rench monarohs had suc- 
cessively annexed to the crown those 
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fiefs which had formerly rendered 
their possessors almost independent 
of the sovereign; and, by crushing 
the feudal aristocracy of ancient times, 
had enabled themselves to wield at 
pleasure, and without contradiction, 
the whole power of their empire. But 
in the Netherlands the measures of 
the prince were perpetually impeded 
by the opposition of the states ; and 
even in Spain, though the different 
kingdoms which once divided the 
peninsula hnd been, with the ex- 
ception of Portugal, moulded by the 
genius of Perdinahd into one powerful 
monarchy, yet the exercise of the 
royal authority was greatly circum- 
scribed by the rights and immunities 
still claimed by the Cortes and the 
nobility. 

Three years after the demise of 
Ferdinand, the rivalry between the 
young kings was called into full ac- 
tivity by the death of the emperor 
Maximilian. That prince, anxious 
to secure the succession to the impe- 
rial crown in the house of Austria, 
had in the last diet solicited the 
electors to name his grandson Charles 
king of the Bomans. The majority 
had promised their voices; but from 
this engagement they were released 
by his death, and were now summoned 
to choose not a king of the Eomans, 
but an emperor. Charles announced 
himself a candidate; and the vanity 
of Prancis immediately prompted him 
to come forward as a competitor. 
The intrigues of the French and Spa- 
nish courts on this occasion are fo- 
reign from the subject of the present 
work; but the conduct of Henry 
demands the attention of the reader. 
His former refusal of the imperial 
crown, when it was offered by Maxi- 
milian, had not proceeded from the 
moderation of his desires, but from 
diffidence in the sincerity of his ally. 

1 Frederic, elector of Saxony, wm the 
favoarite. The minority oflfered to place 
him on the nnperial throne ; bat he had the 



Now that the glittering prize was 
open to competition,^ ho disclosed 
his wishes to his favourite ; and both 
the king and the cardinal, recipro* 
cally inflaming the ambition of each 
other, indulged in the most flattering 
delusions. In fancy they were already 
seated, the one on the throne of the 
Caesars, the other in the chair of St. 
Peter, and beheld the whole Christian 
world, laity and clergy, prostrate at 
their feet. 

The election of Henry would se- 
cure, it was foretold, the elevation of 
"Wolsey ; and the bishop of Worcester 
was commissioned to procure the con- 
sent and aid of the pope, whilst Pace 
hastened to Germany, with instruc- 
tions to sound the dispositioos of the 
electors, to make them the most 
tempting promises, and, if he saw a 
prospect of success, to name the king 
of England as a candidate ; if not, to 
propose a native prince, to the exclu- 
sion of both iVancis and Charles. 
But experience soon taught this en- 
voy that with mere promises he was 
no match for the agents of the other 
candidates, who came furnished with 
ready money ; and therefore adhering 
to subsequent instructions, he threw 
into the scale the whole weight of his 
influence in favour of the king of 
Spain, who after a long debate was 
chosen without a dissentient voice.* 
In this transaction Francis had great 
reason to complain of the duplicity of 
his "good brother." From the very 
beginning he had received assurances 
of the most cordial support from the 
English court, and in return had ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the king by a 
letter of thanks, and to Wolsey by a 
promise of securing for him on the 
first vacancy fourteen votes in the 
conclave. Prudence, however, taught 
him to accept with seeming satis- 
faction the apology of the English 

wisdom or the mi^animity to reftise. — S^e 
the letters of Cigetan, Lettere di Frincipii 
i. eo— 66; and Martini, Ui. 1286. 
O % 
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cabinet, that Pace would have aided 
bim, bad there appeared any chance 
of success, and had only seconded the 
election of Charles, because it was in 
vain to oppose it^ 

Though the two competitors during 
the contest had professed the highest 
esteem for each other, the bitterest 
animosity already rankled in their 
hearts, and each sought to fortify him- 
self with the support of Henry against 
the presumed hostility of his rival 
To Francis the late conduct of the 
king of England afforded but slender 
hopes of success ; he trusted, however, 
to his own address and eloquence; 
and summoned Henry to perform an 
article in the last treaty, by which it 
was agreed that the two monarchs 
should meet each other on the border 
of their respective dominions. The 
intelligence alarmed the jealousy of 
the Spanish cabinet; remonstrances 
were made against an interview so 
pregnant with mischief to the inte- 
rests of Charles; and Henry, while 
he pretended a readiness to fulfil 
the treaty, suggested difficulties, de- 
manded explanations, and artfully 
oontrived reasons to suspend or post- 
pone the meeting. But his cunning 
was opposed with equal cunning ; and 
Francis brought the question to an 
issue by signing a commission, which 
gave full power to Wolsey to settle 
every point in debate as he should 
judge most conducive to the joint 
honour of the two kings. Having 
received the permission of Henry, the 
cardinal decreed that the interview 
should take place between Ardres and 
Guisnes, to which towns the two 
courts should repair before the last 



1 ADud Fiddes, 219—224. Ellis, i. 146, 
186. noliey was soon convinced of the 
hopelessness of the attempt in favoar of 
Henry. Not daring, however, to hint so 
much, he employed Clerk, afterwards bishop 
of Bath and Wells, to reason with the "kmg 
on the subject. It was in vain : " His grace 
considered no japartys."— State Papers, i. 
23. Face, however, on his return, naving 



day of May, and that, to celebrate the 
meeting, a tournament should be held 
at the same time, in which the kings 
of England and France, with eighteen 
assistants, should answer all oppo- 
nents at tilt, tourney, and barriers.^ 
Still the struggle continued between 
the two monarchs, the one labouring 
to evade, the other to enforce, this 
award. 

Among the artifices to which Henry 
resorted, there is one which will 
amuse the reader. As a proof of his 
sincerity, he swore before the French 
ambassador that he ^ould never more 
cut his beard till ho had visited *' his 
good brother;" and Francis, anxious 
to bind him still faster, immediately 
took a similar oath. But the former 
neglected, the latter fulfilled his pro- 
mise ; and, when long beards had in 
consequence become the prevailing 
fashion in the French court, Sir 
Thomas Boleyn was compelled to 
apologise for the bad faith of his 
master, by alleging that the queen of 
England felt an insuperable antipathy 
to a bushy chin. At length Henry 
with a numerous and splendid retinue 
left Greenwich, and proceeded by 
slow stages to Canterbury, where, to 
the surprise of all who had not been 
admitted into the secret, advice was 
received that Charles with a squadron 
of Spanish ships had cast anchor in 
the harbour of Hythe. He had been 
impelled (so it was pretended) by the 
most urgent motives to visit his 
paternal dominions in the Nether- 
lands ; and hearing, as he sailed up the 
Channel, that the English court was 
near the coast, had landed to pay his 
respects to his uncle and aunt. This 



been privately instructed by the cardinal, 
so exaggerated the price which Charles had 
paid for the imperial crown, that bis grace 
said " he was right gladde that he obteyn- 
ydde not the same." — Ibid. 8. 

* See it in Hall, 70. It appears that 
Henry had solicited such an interview for- 
merly with Louis XII. — Ellis, 2 Ser. vol. i. 
p. 235, 252. 
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apparently accidental meeting was 
celebrated at Canterbury with feasts 
and rejoicings; the young emperor 
by his flattery and attentions rooted 
himself in the affections of Henry, and 
by promises and presents secured 
the friendship of "Wolsey; and on the 
fourth day, when he sailed from Sand- 
wich, the king, with his court, crossed 
the strait frofn Pover to Calais.* 

For several weeks a thousand work- 
men had been busily employed in 
erecting a palace of framework near 
the castle of Guisnes. It was of a 
quadrangular form, and measured in 
compass four hundred and thirty- 
seven yards, containing a most sump- 
tuous chapel, several apartments of 
state, and ample accommodations for 
the king and queen, and their nume- 
rous attendants. No expense had 
been spared in internal or external 
decorations. The furniture was new 
and of the most costly description; 
the ceilings were covered with silk, 
and the walls hung with cloth of 
arras. Near the town of Ardres an 
edifice of similar magnificence had 
been erected for the king of France, 
and adjoining to it a paviUon or ban- 
queting-room, supported from the 
summit of a mast standing in the 
centre, and covered entirely with 
cloth of gold. As soon as the kings 
had reached their respective resi- 
dences, the cardinal paid a visit to 
Francis, and remained with him two 
days. The result was an additional 
treaty, which prov^ the extreme 
anxiety of that monarch to secure 
the friendship, or at least the for- 
bearance of the English king. He 
was already bound to pay one milUon 
of crowns within a fixed period ; he 
now engaged for himself and his suc- 
cessors to pay to Henry, and the heirs 
of Henry for ever, the yearly sum of 
one hundred thousand crowns, in the 

1 HaU, 72. Pet. Mart. p. 369. So far 
was this visit from being accidental, that 
Henry, on the 8th of April, had instructed 



event of the marriage between the 
dauphin and the princess Mary being 
afterwards solemnised, and the issue 
of that marriage seated on the Eng- 
lish throne. Moreover, as the afi^rs 
of Scotland had long been a source of 
jealousy and contention between the 
two crowns, he consented that they 
should be referred to the amicable 
determination of the cardinal of York, 
and of Louisa, his own mother.^ After 
these preliminaries, the monarchs 
rode from their several residences to 
the valley of Andern, situate within 
the territory of Guisnes. Their at- 
tendants halted on the opposite decU- 
vities. Henry and Francis descended 
into the valley, alighted from their 
horses, embraced each other, and 
walked arm-in-arm into a pavilion, 
which had been prepared for their 
reception. The next fortnight was 
consumed in feats of arms, in ban- 
quets, and in disguisings. During six 
days the kings and their associates 
tilted with spears against all comers ; 
the tourney with the broadsword on 
horseback occupied two more; and 
the last was employed in fighting at 
the barriers on foot. The queens of 
England and France with their ladies 
and officers beheld the combatants 
from the galleries; and the heralds 
daily registered the names, the arms, 
and the feats of the knights. 

On every occasion the two kings 
appeared with equal splendour, and 
acquitted themselves with equal 
applause; their bravest antagonists 
deemed it no disgrace to yield to royal 
prowess; and Henry and Frauds, 
though they fought five battles each 
day, invariably overcame every oppo- 
nent. Yet amidst this display of 
friendship, a secret jealousy divided 
the two nations. Rumours of in- 
tended treachery were repeatedly 
circulated both at Ardres and Guisnes; 

his ambassadors to fix the time and plao*- 
— Chron. Catalogue, 130. 
« Rym. xiu. 719—722, 723, 724. 
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the attendants on each side were scru- 
pulously numbered; both kings left 
their respective residences at the same 
hour ; both visited the queens at the 
same time ; both met at the exact spot 
which had been previously fixed. At 
length the frank and generous temper 
of Francis spurned at these precau- 
tions ; and early one morning he rode 
to Guisnes, surprised Henry in his 
bed, and told him that he was his 
prisoner. But, though the English 
monarch affected to imitate the man- 
ner of his brother of France, he could 
not subdue his apprehensions, and, 
for greater security, whenever he 
returned ftrom Ardres, disguised him- 
self and his attendants, that he might 
not be known. On the last day 
Francis took leave of Queen Catherine, 
And was returning to Ardres, con- 
ducted by the cardinal and the duke 
of Buckingham, when he met a body 
of maskers, among whom was the king 
of England. Henry lowered his vizor, 
and threw a collar of jewels round the 
neck of the French king, who in 
return presented his English brother 
with a bracelet of considerable value. 
They then embraced, and bade each 
other farewell^ 

If Francis flattered himself that in 
this interview he had made a fevour- 
able impression on the English mo- 
narch, he was quickly undeceived. 
He had remarked with surprise that, 
though the tournament had been pro- 
olsdmed in the dominions of Charles, 
not one Spanish or Burgundian gen- 
Ueman had been suffered to attend ; 
and imprudently betrayed his chagrin 
by commanding or countenandng an 
insidious, though unsuccessful, at- 
tempt on the neighbouring town of 
St. Omer. But his jealousy was still 

1 Hall. 76—84. Dn Bellay, 26. Fleorange 
M^m. 360. Batland Papers, 28— 49. Chron. 
of Calais, p. 18, notes, p. 77—90. 

• Hall, 84. Pet. Mart. 873. Batland 
Papers, 49, 69 

' Polydore complains that on this oooasion 



more alarmed, when he had learned 
that, within a few days after his de- 
parture, Henry had met his imperial 
nephew at Wael, had accompanied 
him to Gravelines, and thence had 
conducted him back to Calais to pay 
his devoirs to his aunt. Every artifice 
was employed to discover the real 
object of this second meeting ; French 
spies, in the disguise of maskers, insi- 
nuated themselves into the palace; 
and the French ambassador, La 
Eoche, having obtained an audience 
of the two monarchs, read in their pre- 
sence the tripartite league formerly 
concluded between them and Francis, 
and required Charles to ratify it with 
his signature as emperor. Thatprmoe, 
however, eluded the demand; and 
after a visit of three days, returned 
into his own dominions. The result 
of both these interviews had been in 
his favour. The first between Henry 
and Francis had served only to con- 
firm the rivalry, which had so long 
subsisted between England and 
France ; and the second had afforded 
him the opportunity of pleasing the 
nation by his affabihty and condescen- 
sion, and of flattering the vanity of 
his undo, by appointing him umpire 
in every subsequent difference which 
might arise between himself and the 
French monarch.' 

In the interview at Andem, not 
only the two kings, but also their 
attendants, had sought to surpass each 
other in the magnificence of their 
dress, and the display of their riches.' 
Of the French nobiHty it was said 
that many carried their whole estates 
on their backs; ^ among the English 
the duke of Buckingham ventured to 
express his marked disapprobation of 
a visit, which had led to so much 

the English ladies began to adopt the 
French fashions, and to exchange their 
native dress for one less becoming. — Polyd. 
661. 

* Plosienrs y porterent leurs monlins, 
lenrs forests, et lenrs pr^z sur leurs ^paules. 
—Da BeUsT. 
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useless expense. By those writers, 
who are accustomed to attribute to 
the counsels of the cardinal every 
event which occurred under his admi- 
nistration, it has been supposed that 
resentment for this remark induced 
Wolsey to bring the duke, by false 
accusations, to the scaffold. But more 
authentic documents refer the cause 
of Ms ruin to the vanity and impru- 
dence of Buckingham himself, who 
indulged a notion that he should one 
day ascend the throne; and to the 
jesdousy and caution of Henry, who 
was not of a temper to spare the man, 
from whose ambition he prognosti- 
cated danger to himself or his poste- 
rity. The duke was descended from 
Edward the Third, both through John 
of Ghent, duke of Lancaster, and 
Thomas of Wookstock, duke of Glou- 
cester; and had the misfortune 'to 
become acquainted with Hopkins, 
prior of the charter-house at Henton, 
who pretended to the gift of prophecy, 
and employed that gift to flatter the 
vanity of his benefactor. 

When the expedition sailed to lay 
siege to Terouenne, Hopkins assured 
the duke that Henry would return 
with glory from France ; but that 
James of Scotland, if he should pass 
the borders, would not live to revisit 
his dominions. The accomplishment 
of these predictions made a deep im- 
pression on Buckingham's mind ; and 
he listened with pleasure and credulity 
to the same monk, who sometimes ex- 
pressed his fear that the king would 
leave no issue to inherit the throne, 
at other times affected to foresee 
'something great in the destiny of 
young Stafford, the duke's son.* 
How far the unfortunate nobleman 
allowed his ambition to be deluded 
by these predictions, may be uncer- 
tain: but enough had transpired to 
awaken the suspicion of Henry, who 
for two years carefully watched, and, 

* See hia own confession in Herbert, 100. 



sometimes perhaps, unfainy inter- 
preted, his conduct. He had of late 
greatly augmented the number of his 
retainers; and among others. Sir 
William Buhner had quitted the 
king's service to enter into that of 
Buckingham. Before the last voyage 
to France the knight was called to the 
star chamber, where he acknowledged 
his fault, and on his knees begged for 
mercy. Henry replied that he par- 
doned him ; but that "he would none 
of his servants should hang on ano- 
ther man's sleeve ; and what might 
be thought by Aif departing, and what 
might be supposed by the duke's 
retaining, he would not then de- 
clare."' The meaning of this enig« 
matical remark was not disclosed till 
eighteen months afterwards, when 
Buckingham, who resided on his 
estate at Thombury in Gloucester- 
shire, received a peremptory order 
to repair to the court. He obeyed, 
and was followed at a short distuice 
by three knights, who had been 
secretly instructed not to lose sight 
of the destined victim. His sus- 
picions were first excited at Windsor, 
where he was treated with unusual 
disrespect; they were confirmed at 
York-place, where the cardinal re- 
fused to see him. With a misboding 
heart he entered his barge; and, as 
he sailed down the river towards 
Greenwich, was arrested, and con- 
veyed to the Tower. The cognizance 
of his guilt was referred to the legiti- 
mate tribunal; and before the duke 
of Norfolk, as high steward, and se- 
venteen other peers, he was charged 
with having elicited the prophesies of 
Hopkins by messages, and personal 
interrogations; with having sought 
to debauch by promises and presents 
the fidelity of the king's servants, and 
of the yeomen of the guard; with 
having said, when he was reprimanded 
for retaining Sir William Bulmer, 

* HaU, 69. 
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that if he hpd been ordered into 
confinement^ he would have plunged 
nis dagger into the king's heart ; and 
with having avowed his determination, 
in the event of Henry's death, to cut 
off the heads of the cardinal and some 
others, and to seize the government 
in defiance of all opponents. The 
duke first objected that nothing con- 
fined in the indictment amounted 
to an overt act, which was necessary 
to constitute the guilt of treason ; but 
Fineux, the chief justice, replied that 
the crime consisted in imagining the 
death of the king, and that words 
might be satisfactory evidence of such 
imagination. He next attempted to 
refute the separate charges with great 
force of eloquence, and strong denials 
of guilt ; and then demanded that the 
witnesses might be confronted with 
him. They were accordingly brought 
forward— Hopkins the prophet, Dela- 
court his confessor, Perk his chan- 
cellor, and Knevett his cousin, and 
formerly his steward. The peers 
consulted in private respecting their 
verdict; and, when the prisoner was 
again introduced, the duke of Norfolk 
with tears informed him that he had 
been found guilty, and pronounced 
judgment of death. Buckingham re- 
plied with a firm voice : " My lord of 
Norfolk, you have said to me as a 
traitor should be said unto; but I 
was never none. Still, my lords, I 
nothing malign you for that you have 
done unto me. May the eternal God 
forgive you my death, as I do ! I 
shall never sue to the king for life: 
howbeit, he is a gracious prince, and 
more grace may come from him than 
I desire. I desire you, my lords, and 
all my fellows, to pray for me.** He 
persisted in his resolution not to 
solicit mercy, and was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, amidst the tears and 



1 Year book, Hilary Term, 13 Henry VIII. 
1 8t. 14 and 15 Henry YIU. 20. Bolls, 
Henry y III. p. 105. Btowe,614. HaU,86. 



lamentations of the spectators. ''Grod 
have mercy on his soul," says the re- 
porter of his trial, *' for he was a most 
wise and noble prince, and the mirror 
of all courtesy." • 

That the reader may understand 
the complex nature of the negotia- 
tions which are to follow, he should 
be aware that ever since the king had 
failed in his attempt to procure the 
imperial dignity, he had turned his 
thoughts and ambition towards the 
crown of France. That crown, so he 
believed, was his inheritance ; if it had 
been torn from the brows of one of 
his predecessors by force of anms, why 
might it not be replaced by force of 
arms on his own head, since it was his 
by hereditary right ? ' For this, in- 
deed, he stood in need of allies ; but 
where could he seek a more powerfCil 
and more interested ally than in the 
emperor, whose quarrel was similar 
to his own, and who burned to re- 
annex to his dominions the ancient 
patrimony of the house of Burgundy, 
wrested from his ancestors by the 
kings of France. This subject had 
been secretly discussed by Henry and 
Charles during the late visit of the 
latter to his uncle : it had led to the 
proposal of a stricter union between 
the crowns by the marriage of the 
emperor with the daughter of Henry; 
and that proposal was accompanied 
with the project of a confederacy for 
the joint prosecution by the two 
monarchs of their hereditary rights 
at a more convenient season. But 
whilst they thus amused themselves 
with dreams of future conquests, the 
flames of war were unexpectedly re- 
kindled by the ambition of Francis, 
in Spain and Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. The Spaniards did not con- 
ceal their dissatisfaction at the conduct 
of their young sovereign. They com- 



Herb.lOO. Ellis,!. 176—179. Galt,App.xxiv. 
> See the correspondence between the 
king and the cardinal.— St. Pap. i. 36 46* 
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pialned that their liberties had been 
infringed, that taxes had been illegally 
imposed, and that the government 
had been intrusted to proud and 
rapacious foreigners, who had fol- 
lowed Charles from Belgium to the 
peninsula. As long as they were 
overawed by the presence of the 
emperor, they confined themselves 
to murmurs and remonstrances ; the 
moment that he sailed from Spain to 
England, they unfurled the standard 
of insurrection. Francis suffered him- 
self to be seduced by so favourable 
an opportunity. He had summoned 
Charles to do justice, according to 
his promise, to the injured queen 
of Navarre, and received for answer 
that Spain possessed that kingdom in 
virtue of an ecclesiastical sentence,* 
the same title by which France held 
Narbonne and Toulouse, formerly 
parcels of the kingdom of Arragon. 
Let Francis restore those provinces, 
and Charles would surrender Navarre. 
But the Spanish revolt put an end 
to the negotiation ; the French army 
burst over the Pyrenees; and in 
fifteen days Navarre was freed from 
the yoke of Spain. The insurgents 
beheld this event with indifference ; 
but the French army no sooner ap- 
proached Logrono in Castile^ than 
they rallied at the call of their 
country, repelled the invaders, and 
recovered Navarre as rapidly as it 
had been lost. At the same time, 
to embarrass his adversary on the 
frontiers of Germany, Francis had 
encouraged De la Marque, duke of 
Bouillon, to send a defiance to his 
sovereign, and to invade the Nether- 
lands at the head of an army, which 
had been raised in France. The con- 
tending parties immediately appealed 
to Henry; both claimed his aid in 
virtue of the treaty of 1518. This 
was certainly the time for him to 



^ This refers to the general censure pub- 
lished by Julius against all the adherents of 
Louis. 



make common cause with the em- 
peror; but he was taken unawares; 
he had made no preparations adequate 
to the gigantic project which he medi- 
tated ; and therefore he first exhorted 
each monarch to conclude a peace, 
and then proposed, that before he 
should make his election between * 
them, they should appoint commis- 
sioners to plead before him or his 
deputy, that he might be able to 
compromise the quarrel, or to de- 
termine who had been the aggressor. 
Charles instantly signified his assent. 
He knew that both the facts and the 
dates were in his favour ; and he had 
already convinced Henry, by tho 
exhibition of certain intercepted 
letters, that the invasion of both 
Spain and the Netherlands had been 
planned in the French cabinet. 
Francis wavered, and shaped his 
conduct by the fortune of the war. 
He gave, and recalled, his consent. 
But when he found that, on the 
investment of Logrono by his troops, 
the Spanish insurgents, rallying at 
the call of their country, had driven 
back the invaders, and reconquered 
Navarre ; that the territory of De la 
Marque was overrun by an army of 
forty thousand men in the pay of 
Charles; and that in Italy the pope 
had united his forces with the im- 
perialists for the purpose of driving 
the French beyond the Alps ; in these 
circumstances he condescended to ac- 
cept the proffered mediation, and to 
submit his pretensions to the equity 
of the king or his deputy, refusing, 
however, at the same time, to be 
bound by any award which did not 
obtain the assent of the chancellor, 
his chief commissioner.^ 

Henry conferred the high dignity 
of arbitrator on Wolsey, who pro- 
ceeded to Calais in great state, as the 
representative of his sovereign. But 

s Bjm. xiii. 743. Fleuranges, M^m. 286. 
Muratori, Annali, ziv. 166. 
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besides this, the ostensible object of 
his journey, he had been instructed 
to attend to the secret and important 
projector the confederacy with Charles, 
for the purpose of reclaiming the he- 
reditary dominions of each prince 
firom the grasp of the French mo- 
narch. The imperial commissioners 
were the first to meet the cardinal, 
who improved the opportunity to 
draw from them the real sentiments 
of their sovereign. The next day 
arrived the French embassy; and 
both parties proceeded to the dis- 
cussion of the professed object of the 
congress. The French complained 
that Charles had broken the treaty 
of Noyon in 1516 by continuing to 
hold possession of Navarre, and that 
he refused to do homage for Flanders 
and Artois, fief^ of the French crown. 
The Imperialists maintained that the 
treaty of Noyon had been extorted 
from Charles by fraud and violence, 
and retorted on their adversaries the 
late invasion of Spain, and the clan- 
destine support which had been given 
to the duke of Bouillon. Though the 
cardinal laboured to soothe the irri- 
tation, and moderate the demands of 
the litigants, they grew daily more 
warm and obstinate; and at last, 
Gattinara^ the imperial chancellor, 
declared that it was beneath the 
dignity of his master to assent to 
any terms till he had previously 
received satisfaction fi-om Francis, 
and that he was confined by his 
instructions to the mere exposure 
of the injuries which the emperor 
had received, and the demand of the 
aid to which the king of England 
was bound by the late treaty.^ 

This declaration afforded, perhaps 
was meant to afford, the cardinal a 
pretext for paying a visit to the 

1 Peter Mart. 373, 420, 426. Herb. 43. 
lYotices del M8S. da Boi, ii. 60. 

* St. Pap. 29, 37, 39, 66. Je toiu prie 
Snr tons lea plaisirs que me rooldriez faire 



emperor at Bruges, to which he was 
secretly bound by his instructions, 
and warmly solicited by Charles him- 
sel£' Hitherto he had refused, that 
he might not awaken suspicion in the 
mind of the French king; now, how- 
ever, on Wolsey's complaint of the 
unsatisfactory answer returned by 
Gattinara, the French joined the 
imperial commissioners in a request 
that he would seek a personal inter- 
view with the emperor, and obtain 
firom him more extensive powers for 
his representatives at the congress. 
The cardinal gladly accepted the 
office, and with a train of more 
than four hundred horsemen pro- 
ceeded to Bruges. By Charles he 
was received with the most marked 
attention. Thirteen days were spent 
in public feasting and private con- 
sultation; and before his departure 
the more important questions were 
settled respecting the intended mar- 
riage, the voyage of Charles by sea to 
England and Spain, and the time and 
manner in which he and Henry should 
coi^ointly invade France. On his re- 
turn, the conferences were resumed ; 
and the air of impartiality with which 
the cardinal listened to every repre- 
sentation, joined to the zeal with 
which he laboured to accommodate 
every difference, lulled the jealousy 
of the French envoys, and obtained 
their unqualified approbation. His 
first attempt was to establish peace 
between the two powers; but no 
reasoning could subdue their ob- 
stinacy; and their demands were 
reciproGEJly regulated not by justice, 
but by the oscillating success of the 
war. The imperialists had taken 
Mouzon, and formed the siege of 
Mezieres; but they retired at the 
approach of Francis, who in his 

Tons Touloir troarer k Bmges, dy- 

manohe prochain nous ferona pins e& 

ong jour, Tons et moi ensemble, qne ne 
feroieat mee ambasaadenrs en nnj; mois.— 
Emperor to Wolsey, in Gait, App. xxii. 
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turn was cheoked in the pursuit by 
the gallantry and address of the count 
of Nassau. The cardinal at length 
drew up a project of truce, which 
compelled the belligerents to recall 
their armies into their respective 
territories, and referred the fate of 
the fortresses which had been taken 
to the arbitration of Henry. It was 
carried to the emperor by the lord St. 
John and Sir Thomas Boleyn ; to the 
king of France by the earl of "Wor- 
cester and the bishop of Ely. The 
latter, after a long resistance, suffered 
his consent to be wrung from him by 
importunity. The former was in- 
exorable ; Fontarabia had been lately 
taken by the admiral Bonnivet ; and 
Charles obstinately demanded its 
restoration, which Francis as obsti- 
nately refused. At last the cardinal, 
in despair of an accommodation, 
pronounced his final judgment, that 
Francis had been the aggressor in the 
war, and that Henry was bound by 
treaty to aid his imperial ally.' The 
result of the interview at Bruges was 
now disclosed, by the conclusion of a 
league at Calais, in which the con- 
tracting parties were the pope, the 
emperor, and the king of England. 
It was agreed, that in order to restrain 
the ambition of Francis, and to further 
the intended expedition against the 
Turks, each of these powers should 
in the spring of the year 1523 invade 
the French territories with a powerful 
army ; that, if Francis did not con- 
clude a peace with the emperor, 
Henry should declare war against 
him on the arrival of Charles in 
England; and that for the common 
good of Christendom the projected 
marriage between the dauphin and 
Mary, the daughter of Henry, should 
be set aside for the more beneficial 



I That aid by the treaty of 1618 was 6,000 
archers. Orders were issued to levy that 
number, but too late for them to take part 
in the campaign. — St. Fap. 31—34. 



marriage of the same princess with 
the emperor. Before the signature 
of this treaty Milan had been re- 
covered by the combined forces in 
Italy; shortly afterwards Toumay 
surrendered to the arms of the im- 
perialists ; and Francis was compelled 
to content himself with the reduction 
of the unimportant fortresses of Hes- 
din and Bouchain.' 

The deUverance of Milan from the 
yoke of France diflfUsed the most ex- 
travagant joy throughout the Italian 
states. The pontiff ordered the event 
to be celebrated with thanksgivings 
and games, hastened to Bome, that he 
might enjoy the triumph of his policy 
and arms, and entered his capital in 
high spirits, and apparently in per- 
fect health. Yet a sudden indispo- 
sition prevented him from attending 
a consistory, which he had summoned ; 
and in a few days, it was known that 
he was dead.^ The news travelled 
with expedition to England, and 
Wolsey immediately extended his 
views to the papal throne. The idea 
of seating that minister in the chair 
of St. Peter was not new ; it had 
already formed the subject of several 
eonfer^nces between the king, the 
emperor, and the pardinal. By Henry 
it had long been ardently desired; 
Charles, through policy or inclination, 
promised his aid ; and Wolsey, with a 
decent affectation of humility, con- 
sented to place his shoulders under 
the burden. He acknowledged his 
un worthiness and incapacity; it had 
always been the first wish of his heart 
to Uve and die in the service of his 
native sovereign; yet he felt it his 
duty to submit to the superior judg- 
ment of their imperial and royal ma- 
jesties; and to sacrifice, since they 
required it, his own happiness to the 



* Chron. Catal. 131—136. Beloaire, xiv. 
Gnicoiard. 981. Muratori, ziy. 271. Hal, 
86—88. Notices des MSS. ii. 60—81. 

» Muratori, adv. 173. 
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repose ** and welfare of Christendom."' 
Yet on the intelligence of Leo's death, 
all this reluctance vanished; he did 
not merely suhmit; he despatched 
messengers to remind the emperor of 
hispromise, andsecretaryPace to sound 
the disposition of the conclave. In 
that assembly Giulio de* Medici pos- 
sessed a majority of suffrages, suffi- 
cient indeed to exclude a rival, but 
not to secure his own election ; dis- 
appointed himself, he disappointed in 
his turn the expectations of the car- 
dinals Pamese, Colonna^ and Wolsey ; 
and unexi>ectedly prop<»ed to his col- 
leagues the cardinal Adrian, a native 
of Utrecht, who from the university 
of Louvain had been selected as pre- 
ceptor to Charles, had been after- 
wards sent into honourable exile by 
the intrigues of the favourite Chie- 
vres, and was at that moment bishop 
of Tortosa, and viceroy of Spain. 
Cajetan, who admired the writings, 
and was acquainted with the virtues 
of the Belgian, seconded the motion of 
Giulio ; the election of Adrian, though 
a foreigner, and personally unknown, 
was carried by acclamation; and 
within nine years from the time when 
Julius drove the barbarians out of 
Italy, a barbarian was seated as his 
successor on the papal throne.' The 
envoy of Wolsey was instructed to 
congratulate the new pope on his 
accession, and to obtain for his em- 
ployer the prolongation of his legatiue 
authority. 

Francis, who was aware of the 
league which had been formed against 
him, employed the winter in fruitless 
attempts to recover the friendship of 
the king of England. He first sought 
to win him by compliments and 
flattery, and even condescended to 
beg that if he would not prove a 
friend, at least he would not be an 



^ See the cardinal's letters on this subject 
in Fiddes, Col. 86. 
» Pallayicino, 1. ii. c. 2. MS. ViteU. B. 5, 



opponent; he next demanded the 
succours to which he was entitled 
by treaty, and postponed the pay- 
ment of the annual pension ; and at 
length, as an indemnity to himself, 
laid an embargo on the English ship- 
ping in his ports, and seized all the 
property of the English merchants. 
In retaliation Henry confined the 
French ambassador to his house, 
ordered all Frenchmen in London to 
be taken into custody, and at length 
sent to Francis a defiance by Claren- 
ceaux king-at-arms.3 r^Q emperor 
himself, as was stipulated in the 
treaty of Bruges, landed at Dover, 
and was accompanied by the king 
through Canterbury, London, and 
Winchester, to Southampton. Every 
day was marked by some pageant or 
entertainment; but while the two 
princes appeared intent on nothing 
but their pleasures, the ministers were 
busily employed in concluding treaties 
and framing plans of co-operation. 
It was agreed that each power should 
make war on Francis with forty 
thousand men; that Charles should 
indemnify Henry for all the moneys 
which might be withheld from him in 
consequence of this treaty ; that the 
king should not give his daughter in 
marriage, nor the emperor marry any 
other person, before the princess Mary 
was of mature age; that when she 
had completed her twelfth year 
they should be married by proxy; 
and that, if either party violated this 
engagement, the defaulter should for- 
feit the sum of five hundred thousand 
crowns. At Southampton the em- 
peror took leave of the king, and 
embarked on board his fleet of one 
hundred and eighty sail, the command 
of which, in compliment to his uncle, 
he had given to the earl of Surrey, 
lord admiral of England.^ 

8 Fiddes, 252—254. Bym. ziii. 764 HaU, 
92, 94. 

* Herb. 115, 119. fintland Papers, S9— 
100. Godwin, 22, 23. By the treaty 
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That nobleman had succeeded to 
the earl of Elildare in the government 
of Ireland, where by his generosity 
he won the esteem, while by his acti- 
vity he repressed the disorders, of the 
natives. But the reputation which 
he had acquired by his conduct in the 
field of Flodden induced the king to 
recall him to England, that he might 
assume the command of the army 
destined for the invasion of France. 
That army, however, existed only 
upon paper ; the money necessary for 
its support was yet to be raised ; and 
to supply these deficiencies required 
all the art of Wolsey, aided by the 
despotic authority of the king. Com- 
missioners were despatched into the 
different shires, with instructions to 
Inquire what was the annual rent of 
the lands and houses in each town- 
ship, what the names of the owners 
and occupiers, and what the value- of 
each man's moveable property; and 
moreover, to array in the maritime 
counties, under the pretext of an 
apprehended invasion, all men be- 
tween the age of sixteen and sixty, 
and to enrol their names, and the 
names of the lords whose tenants 
they were.* As a temporary expe- 
dient, a loan of twenty thousand 
pounds was exacted from the mer- 
chants of London ; and after a decent 
respite, the cardinal, in quality of 
royal commissioner, called the citizens 
before him, and required that every 
individual supposed to be worth one 
huncLred pounds should certify upon 
oath the real value of his property. 
They remonstrated that to many men 
*' their credit was better than their 
substance;" and the cardinal, relax- 
ing from the rigour of his first de- 

of Bruges, Henry was not to declare 
aeainst Francis till the emperor had visited 
him in England. To hasten the declaration 
Charles announced his intention of coming 
on the 10th of April ; and Wolsey thinking 
that day too early, suggests among other 
reasons for delay, " then shulde yoor grace 
Kid he bo enfourced te labour in Palme Sun- 



mand, consented to accept their re- 
spective returns in writing, which he 
promised should not on any pretext 
be afterwards divulged. "With this 
preparatory knowledge he was enabled 
to raise men, and supply himself with 
money as it was wanted. Precepts 
under the great seal were issued at his 
discretion, ordering some persons to 
levy a certain number of men among 
their tenants, and others to advance 
to the king a certain sum of money, 
which generally amounted to a tenth 
from the laity, and a fourth from 
the clergy. It was, however, pro- 
mised at the same time, that the 
lenders should be indemnified from 
the first subsidy to be granted by 
parliament.* 

At length the earl mustered his 
army under the walls of Calais, and 
found himself at the head of twelve 
thousand men paid by the king, of 
four thousand volunteers, and of one 
thousand Grerman and Spanish horse. 
With this force he marched through 
the Boulonnois and Artois into the 
vicinity of Amiens, carefully avoid- 
ing the fortified towns, and devoting 
to the flames every house and village 
which fell in his way; while the 
Frencli, who had been forbidden to 
risk an engagement, hovered, in small 
bodies, round the invaders, some- 
times checking their progress, and at 
other times intercepting the strag- 
glers. But the season proved the 
most formidable enemy. Cold and 
rain introduced a dysentery into the 
camp ; the foreigners hastily retired to 
Bethunc, and the earl led back his 
followers to Calais. It was an ex- 
pedition which reflected little lustre 
on the English arms; but it en^ 

» ■■ ' 1^^—^^—^— I ■■■■ ■ ^ ■■■■I ■■■■■ i» 

da^e weke, being nam^d Ebdomeda sancta, 
wmch were not convenient for princes, no 
for meaner personnages, but rather to be 
occupied in praier and contemplation ?" — 
State Pap. i. 95* 

» Stowe,316. Rym.770. 

3 Hall, 101, 102. 105. Herb. 121, 122 
Fiddes, Collect 82. 
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riohed the adventurers, and inflicted 
a severe ii^ury on the unfortunate 
inhabitants. 

In the early part of the summer, 
Francis, that he might divert the 
attention of the king, sought to raise 
up enemies to Henry both in Ireland 
and Scotland. 1. In Ireland he ad- 
dressed himself to the chief of the 
house of Desmond, a family which 
still refused to acknowledge more than 
a nominal dei>endence on the English 
crown; and the earl of that name, 
seduced by the hopes which were 
held out to him, signed a treaty by 
which, in return for an annual pen- 
sion, he engaged to join the French 
army as soon as it should land in 
Ireland, and never to lay down 
his arms till he had conquered a 
portion of the island for himself, and 
the remainder for Bichard de la Pole, 
the representative of the house of 
York. But Francis had obtained his 
object, by the very alarm which his 
treaty created. He forgot his engage- 
ment to Desmond; the army was 
never sent, the pension never paid; 
and the misguided earl had full lei- 
sure to lament the imprudence with 
which he had listened to the sugges- 
tions and promises of his deoeitftd 
ally.* 2. In Scotland Francis found a 
more able and equally willing asso- 
ciate in the duke of Albany. That 
prince had returned to assume the 
government at the invitation of Mar- 
garet, the queen dowager, who had 
quarrelled with her husband on ac- 
count of his amours, and with her 
brother on account of his parsimony. 
En February the truce between the 
two nations expired; and every at- 
tempt to renew it failed, through the 
obstinacy of Albany, who sought to 
include the French, and of Henry, 
who insisted on the immediate de- 
parture of the duke himself from 
Scotland. War succeeded of course; 

1 Da Chesne, 1005. St. Pap. ii. 196, not. 
' See the account compiled from the 



the earl of Shrewsbury was ordered 
to array the men of the northern 
counties ; and Albany, having re- 
ceived supplies and instructions from 
Francis, assembled the Scottish army 
at Annan. Thence he marched at 
the head, it is said, of eighty thousand 
men, with forty-five pieces of brass 
ordnance ; while the English general, 
without men or money, had no force 
to oppose to the invaders. But the 
storm was dispersed by the address of 
the lord Dacre, warden of the western 
marches. He assumed a tone of bold 
defiance; boasted of the numerous 
army hastening to his aid ; alluded to 
the disaster which had befallen the 
Scots at Flodden Field; and, after 
some de\)ikte, grarUed to the pusilla- 
nimous duke a month's abstinence 
from war, that he might have time to 
solicit peace from the indulgence of 
Henry. Albany engaged to disband 
his army ; Dacre to forbid the advance 
of the English forces, which instead 
of being on their march, were not in 
reality assembled. Wolsey, amazed 
at the result, characterized the regent 
in one of his letters to Henry as ** a 
coward and a fooL" ' 

The minister's chief embarrassment 
at this period arose from the exhausted 
state of the treasury. Immense sums 
had been wastef uUy lavished in enter- 
tainments and presents to foreign 
princes: the king's annual pension 
was no longer paid by Francis, nor 
could it be expected from Charles 
during the war; and policy forbade 
him to have recourse to a forced loan 
after the experiment of the last sum- 
mer. Henry, following the example 
of his ikther, had governed during 
eight years without the aid of the 
great council of the nation ; but his 
necessities now compelled him to sum- 
mon a parliament to meet at the 
Black Fiiars ; and Sir Thomas More^ 
a member of the council, was, by the 

oriffinal lettera by Mr. Pinkerton, i. 10»- 
UO. 
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influence of the court, chosen speaker 
of the commons. After some days the 
cardinal carried to that house a royal 
message, showing from the conduct 
of Francis that the war was just and 
necessary ; estimating the expenses 
of the intended armament at eight 
hundred thousand pounds, and pro- 
posing to raise that sum by a pro- 
perty tax of twenty per cent. The 
commons, astonished at this unpre- 
cedented demand, preserved the most 
obstinate silence. It was in vain that 
Wolsey called on different members by 
name, and asked them for a reason- 
able answer. At length he exclaimed : 
" Masters, unless it be the manner of 
your house (as very Ukely it may) by 
your speaker only in such cases to ex- 
press your mind, here is without doubt 
amostmarvelloussilenoe.'' SirThomas 
More, bending the knee, replied that 
they felt abashed in the presence of 
so great a personage ; that according 
to the ancient liberties of the house, 
they were not bound to return an 
answer; and that he as speaker could 
make no reply until he had received 
their instructions.* Wolsey retired 
m discontent; the debate was ad- 
journed from day to day ; and a depu- 
tation was appointed to solicit a dimi- 
nution of the demand. The ca.rdinal 
again repaired to the house, answered 
the arguments which had been em- 
ployed by the leaders of the oppo- 
sition; and begged that they would 
reason with him on the subject. 
They replied, that they would hear 
whatever he might say, but would 



^ The cardinal afterwards sent for the 
speaker. " Would to God," said he, " Mas- 
ter More, yon had been at Borne, when I 
made yon speaker." "Your grace not 
offended," he replied, " so would I too, my 
lord."— More's Bfe of Sir T. More, p. 61 ; 
Roper's, 11; Stapleton's, 286. If this be 
true, Wolsey soon forgot the offence, for at 
the dissidntion of parliament, he wrote to 
the king for the usual reward of 2002. to 
More, as speaker, because "no man could 
better deserve the same than he had done ;" 
adding, "I am the rather mored to put 



reason only among themselves. After 
his departure they agreed to a tax 
upon every kind of property, of five 
per cent, for two years, to be con- 
tinued during the third year on fees,' 
pensions, and rents of land, and during 
the fourth year on moveables only. 
The king in return published a 
general pardon.^ 

The grant required of the clergy 
amounted to fifty per cent, on the 
yearly income of their benefices ; and 
as the demand was higher than that 
made on the laity, so was their resist- 
ance proportionably more obstinate. 
The convocations of the two pro- 
vinces had assembled afiier the usual 
manner; when Wolsey, conceiving 
that he should possess more influence 
in an assembly under his own imme- 
diate control, summoned them both, 
by his legatine authority, to meet 
him in a national synod in the abbey 
of "Westminster. The proctors, how- 
ever, argued, that as the powers which 
they held were oonflned to grants to 
be made in convocation, no acts which 
they might perform in the synod could 
legfdly bind their constituents; and 
the cardinal reluctantly suffered them 
to depart, and to vote their money 
according to the ancient method. 
The convocation of his own province 
awaited the determination of the con- 
vocation of Canterbury. In the lower 
house the opposition was led by a 
popular preacher of the name of 
Phillips, whose silence was at length 
purchased by the policy of the court ; 
in the higher, the bishops of Win- 



Tour highness in remembrance thereof, 
because ne is not the most ready to speake 
and solicite his own cause." — State Papers, 
i.l24. 

* The five northern counties, Northum- 
berlimd, Cumberland, Durham, Westmore- 
luid, and Chester, were exempt f^om the 
tax, on account of the Scottish war; the 
Cinque Forts in virtue of their charter, and 
Lumow in consequence of a grant from 
Edward lY., oonftrmed by Henry YII. and 
Heniy Yin.— Rolls. 87. 89. 
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cbefter and Bocbester penistcd in 
iirinwting the prelates to resist so 
exorbitaiit a demand. Pour montlis 
pa«ed in this manner; at last a com- 
firomise was made ; the dergj Toted 
the amount, the cardinal oonsented 
that it shoald be leried in fire jears, 
at ten per cent each jear. He hdd, 
bowerer, his le^tine conndl, bat 
fLore for parade than utility, and to 
corer the disgrace of the defeat wbicb 
be bad soffered in the first attempt' 

The money thus extorted from the 
laity and clergy was laTisbly expended 
in repelling an invasion of the Scots, 
in supporting an expedition into 
France, and in furnishing aid to the 
allies in Italy. 1. The duke of Albany, 
after his inglorious negotiation with 
Lord Dacre, bad left Scotland ; but the 
principal lords remained constant in 
their attachment to France, and im- 
patiently expected his return with 
supplies of men and money. To 
Henry, meditating a second expedi- 
tion to the continent, it was of im- 
portance to provide for the defence of 
his northern frontier. He sought a 
reconciliation with his sister Queen 
Margaret, that he might set her up 
in opposition to Albany; and gave 
the chief command in the north to 
the earl of Surrey, son to the victor 
of Flodden Field, with instructions to 
purchase the services of the Scottish 
lords with money, and to invade and 

» WUk. Cou. iii. 701. Strype, i. 40. 

* Of the havoo occasioned by these in* 
roads, the reader may judge from a letter to 
the cardinal, dated Augost 81, in this year. 
" The earl of Surrey hath so deyastea and 
destroyed all Tweedale and March, that 
there u left neither house, fortress, village, 
tree, cattle, corn, or other succour for man t 
insomuch tnat some of the people that fled 
from the same, afterwards returning and 
flnding no sustenance, were compelled to 
oome unto England begging bread, which 
oftentimes when they do eat, they die incon> 
tinently for the hunger passed. And with 
no imprisonment, cutting off their ears, 
burning them in their faces, or otherwise, 
can be kept away."— A pud Fiddes, Collect. 
P'lUl 1^0 Ellis, 1.214. 

* Ifost writers make them amount to 



lay waste the Soottiah borders, that 
they might be incapable of sopi^ying 
provisiGns to a hostile army. Mar- 
garet gladly accepted the overture, 
and eoosenied to conduct her son 
(be was only in his twdftb year) to 
the Tolboolh of Edinburgh, and to 
announce by prodamation that he 
had assumed the government, pro- 
vided the English general would 
march a strong force to her snppc^t 
Surrey repeatedly entered the marches, 
spread around the devastation of war, 
and at last reduced to ashes the large 
town of Jedburgh.* But on that 
very day Albany landed at Dum- 
barton with two thousand soldiers, 
and a great quantity of stores and 
ammunition.' The projects of Mar- 
garet were instantly crushed ; at the 
call of the parliament the whsAe nation 
rose in arms; and on the Burrow 
muir the regent saw above sixty thou- 
sand men arrayed round his standard. 
When Surrey considered the numbers 
of the enemy and the paucity of his 
own followers, he trembled for the 
result; by repeated letters he im- 
portuned the council for reinforce- 
ments ; to the king he wrote to send 
to the camp all the young lords, who 
wasted their time at court in cards, 
dice, and baUs, and recommended his 
family to the royal notice, if it should 
be his lot to fall in the approaching 
battle.^ His hopes were however 

twice the number, but Lord Dacre assures 
the earl of Surrey, on the authori^ of his 
spy, a credible person who was at Dumbar- 
ton when Albany arrived, and who followed 
him to Edinburgh, that the armament con- 
sisted of three large ships and thirty small 
ones, bringing 2,000 men, one hundred of 
whom were gens d'armes, and four *' double 
canons, fawcons, bag-bushes, hand-gonnes, 
cross-bowes, eonne-stones of stone, and 
gonne-powder. 

* Among other things, he requested to 
have a body of 4,000 Germans attached to 
his army, for two purposes : 1. that they 
might teach the English to observe the 
order of battle ; 2. that he might be able to 
oppose pikemen to pikemen. — Cal. B. vi. 
238. The reader will recollect that they 
were the Scottish pikemen who bore down 
the right wing in the battle of Flodden. 
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raised by the successive arrival of 
troops, that swelled his army from 
nine to fifty thousand men; and 
having suppUed Wark, Norham, and 
Berwick with competent garrisons, 
he hastened to Belford, to watch the 
motions of the regent. That leader 
fixed his head-quarters at Eccles, 
and undertook the siege of Wark. 
Having battered the walls with his 
artillery, ho ordered the Frenchmen 
to storm the breach; they obtained 
possession of the outer court, and 
penetrated into the interior ward, 
but after a long struggle were expelled 
by the exertions of the garrison. The 
next day the English were in motion ; 
Albany trembled at the name of the 
hero of Flodden Field ; and at mid- 
night the Scottish army retired in 
confusion to Lauder amidst a heavy 
fall of snow. " Undoubtedly," ex- 
claims Surrey in his despatch to the 
king, " there was never man departed 
with more shame or more fear, than 
the duke has done to-day."^ The 
result of this expedition, combined 
with the remembrance of the last, 
overturned the authority of Albany ; 
and after an inefiectual attempt to 
retain the regency, he sailed for 
France, never more to set foot in 
Scotland. His departure enabled 
Margaret to resume the ascendancy, 
and proclaim her son; but her im- 
perious temper, and scandalous fami- 
liarity with Henry Stuart, the son of 
Lord Evandale, alienated her friends ; 
her application to Francis and Albany 
was received with indifference; and 
her husband, the earl of Angus, under 
the protection of Henry, took upon 
himself the office of regent. This 
revolution led to more friendly rela- 
tions between the two kingdoms, with 

1 Cal. B. Ti. 306. Ellis, i. 232. 

» Kddes, 318—324. Pinkerton, ii. 13. 

3 Henry affected to consider this attempt 
as a just retaliation for the alliance between 
Francis and Desmond. But prirately he 
4 



the hope of obtaining aid from France 
the war terminated; truce succeeded 
to truce; and the borders of both 
countries enjoyed a long cessation 
from hostilities during eighteen years.^ 
2. When Francis supplied Albany 
with troops and money, he had flat- 
tered himself that the Scottish inva- 
sion would detain the English forces at 
home, and afford him leisure to pursue 
his intended expedition into Italy, 
where of all his former conquests he 
retained only the citadel of Cremona. 
To oppose him, a league for the 
defence of Jiombardy had been con- 
cluded between the emperor, his bro- 
ther Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, 
the Venetians, and Francesco Sforza, 
the reigning duke of Milan ; and to 
this confederacy had afterwards ac- 
ceded the pope, the kings of England 
and Hungary, and the republics of 
Florence, Sienna, and Genoa. His 
open enemies the French king feared 
not to oppose with open force; but 
ho was ignorant of the dark and 
dangerous conspiracy which from 
the heart of his dominions threat- 
ened to precipitate him from the 
throne, and to dismember the mon- 
archy. Among the French nobility 
no one was more illustrious by birth, 
more distinguished by talent, or more 
formidable by wealth and connec- 
tions, than Charles, duke of Bourbon, 
constable of the kingdom. Francis 
had, however, wounded his feelings 
by affronts; Louise, the mother of 
Francis, by claiming the lands which 
he held in right of his deceased wife ; 
and the duke, prompted by resent- 
ment, lent a willing ear to the sug- 
gestions of the lord of Beaurain and 
Sir John Bussell, secret envoys from 
Charles and Henry.^ It was deter- 



reqnired, as king of Rrance, an oath of 
feaitj, and the bond of homage from Bour- 
bon as his vassal. After many evasions, 
Bonrbon yielded to the first, but refused 
the latter as contrary to the terms of the 
alliance.— See Fiddes and Tomer. 
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mined thai as soon as Francis should 
ha?6 <nx)8sed the Alps, tbe En^ish 
should invade Pioardy, the Germans 
in the pay <^ England, Burgundy, 
and the Spaniards, Guienne, and that 
at the same moment Bourbon should 
unfurl his standurd in the oentre of 
^he kingdom, and call around him l^e 
friends of his fiunily, whom he num- 
bered at two hundnd gentlemen with 
flieir retainers. Ck>nfident that Frauds 
could never make head against so 
formidable an alliance^ each of the 
contracting parties indulged in the 
most magnificent but delusiye anti- 
cipations. Henry ahready felt the 
crown of France fixed on his own head ; 
Charles saw himself in possession of 
Burgundy, the patrimony of his fore- 
fathers; and Bourbon already go- 
verned his duchy and the county of 
Frovence as a sovereign prince. The 
last, that he might not accompany the 
French army to Italy, feigned indis- 
position, and was visited in his bed by 
Francis at the castle of Melius. The 
king had received some dark hints of 
the pbt; but the apparent candour 
of Bourbon dispelled his suspicions; 
4ind he proceeded in security to Lyons, 
where he was informed that the sick 
man had ahready fled in disguise out 
of France. This intelligence discon- 
certed his former plans. Bonivet 
with the greater part of the army was 
ordered to enter Lombardy ; the king 
remained to make head against his 
numerous enemies, who were already 
in motion. The duke of Suffolk, the 
English general, had been joined by 
the imperialists under the count De 
Buren 'y and twenty thousand men 
were detained under the walls of 
St Omer, while it was debated in 
council whether they should open the 
campaign with the siege of Boulogne, 
or march through France to form a 
junction with the army firom Ger- 

1 Compare Hall (113, 114, 116—121) with 
tiie oardiQal's despatches in Fiddes (Collect. 



many. The latter plan, but against 
the wish of Henry, was adopted; the 
allied generals^ though carefuUy 
watched by the duke of Yendome, 
traversed Artois and Picardy, crossed 
the S<nnme and the Oise, alarmed 
the unwarlike citizens of Paris, and 
sous^t their German firiends in the 
neighbourhood of Laon. But to the 
Germans had been opposed the duke 
of Guise, who with an inferior forof" 
arrested their progress, and by inter- 
cepting their provisions, compeUed 
them to evacuate the French terri- 
tory. Disappointed in their 4iopes, 
the allies retraced their steps in the 
direction of Valenciennes; a con- 
tinuance of rainy weather, succeeded 
by a long and intense frost, multi- 
plied diseases in their camp ; the men 
perished daily in considerable num- 
bers ; and the two generals by common 
consent broke up the army. The 
king, who had already sent orders to 
SuflTolk to spend the winter on the 
French fh>ntier, received the intelli- 
gence with strong expressions of dis- 
pleasure; and it required all the 
address of the cardinal to excuse the 
conduct of the duke, and to screen 
him fh>m the resentinent of his sove- 
reign.* 

The emperor had not yet accom- 
plished the invasion of Guienne, to 
which he had bound himself by 
treaty. It was indeed long before he 
could procure fh>m the Cortes a grant 
of money to put his Grerman auxili- 
aries in motion; their arrival was 
retarded by unforeseen impediments ; 
and at last the Spanish lords refused 
to entangle themselves in the dan- 
gerous defiles of the Pyrenees during 
the severity of the winter. But 
Charles replied that he wanted not 
their advice but their obedience; 
and that he should consider as his 
personal enemy every man who re- 



73, 106, 108, 109, 112), and Du Bellay 
(M^moiresj 76). State Pap. i. 130—140. 
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mained behind. They acoompanied 
him to the walls of Fontarabia; and 
at the end of three months that 
fortress opened its gates.^ 

3. Italy, however, became the prin- 
cipal thea^e, as it was the great object, 
of the war. From the foot of Mount 
Oenis, Bonivet poured his followers, 
consisting of Frenchmen, Grermans, 
and Swiss, over the north of Lom- 
bardy; Asti, Alessandria, Novara, 
yielded to the torrent; nor was its 
progress arrested till it had reached 
the walls of Milan. That capital, 
defended by the valour of a numerous 
garrison, and by the hatred of the 
inhabitants, who had already expe- 
rienced the tyranny of a French mas- 
ter, defied the power and intrigues 
of the invaders ; and Bonivet, after a 
siege of some weeks, was compelled 
by the inclemency of the season to 
retire into winter quarters in Eosate 
and Biagrasso. In the mean time 
Pope Adrian died; an event which 
suspended the march of the papal 
troops, and rekindled the expiring 
hopes of the English cardinal The 
king immediately claimed of the em- 
peror the execution of his former 
engagement in favour of Wolsey. 
That minister requested him to inti- 
midate the conclave by the advance 
of the imperial army; and the English 
envoys at Borne received orders to 
spare neither money nor promises to 
secure the tiara. They were, how- 
ever, Aimished with two sets of let- 
ters, to be employed according to 
circumstances; the one recommend- 
ing the elevation of the cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici, the other that of 
the royal favourite. The conclave 
lasted six weeks; several candidates 
were successively rejected; and the 
name of the English cardinal was 



^ Pet. Mart. 427, 407. 

s Fiddes, CoUect. p. 74. MS. YiteU. B. 5, 
p. 233. Bnrnet, ii. Beo. p. 192, iii. Be- 
cordB, p. 10—12. Fallavio. 217. Lettere di 
Frincipi, i. 100. S» mi^eflt^ (I'exnperenr) 



again brought forward ; but the real 
struggle lay between the French and 
imperial factions, of which the first, 
after a long resistance, gave way, and 
Giulio was chosen at the unexpected 
nomination of his chief antagonist 
Pompeo Colonna. He took the name 
of Clement YIL For .this disappoint- 
ment Wolsey consoled himsdf witii 
the belief that his ambition would 
have been gratified, had not the popu- 
lace of Bome asssembled in crowds 
under the windows of the conclave, 
and demanded with shouts of intimi- 
dation an Italian pope. It is more 
probable that his exclusion was owing 
to the obstinacy of the French car- 
dinals, who would never concur in the 
choice of a man, the most dangerous 
opponent of their sovereign.' 

During the winter Henry meditated 
the conquest of Normandy; but for 
the execution of his plan he required 
the aid of Bourbon, whose services 
could not be spared from the intended 
campaign in Italy. Charles had em- 
ployed every resource to recruit his 
forces, while Uie French army was 
unaccountably suffered to dwindle 
away by dis^tse and desertion. Bo- 
nivet soon found it necessary to retire 
from Biagrasso, followed and harassed 
by a more numerous enemy. He 
reached Marignano in safety ; but, in 
crossing the Sessia, was defeated with 
the loss of several distinguished of- 
ficers, and among them of the che- 
valier Bayard. From that hour the 
retreat was changed into a precipitate 
flight; the French garrisons surren- 
dered at the first summons, and in a 
few days not a Frenchman was to be 
found in arms on the soil of Italy. 
Bourbon, urged by past success and 
the thirst of revenge, now proposed 
to carry the flames of war into the 

n'a pas vooln employer son ann^e d'ltaHe k 
faire le dit cardinal Fape par force, commo 
Iny avoit fait requerir par lettres da Bov 
son maistre, et reqnia par lettrea de ea 
main.— Le Grand, iii. 46. 
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besii of his own cocmiry; and 
Charles, though his own generals 
opposed him, adopted the plan of the 
exile. Henry, indeed, taught l^tiie 
result of the last campaign, refused 
to create a dirernon by an invasion 
of Picardy ; but he consented to pay 
one half of the expenses, which had 
been estimated at one hundred thou- 
sand crowns. The marquess of Pes- 
cara took the command of the army, 
amounting to no more than seyenteen 
thousand men; but they were Tete- 
rans inured to war and yictory, and 
expected to be joined by the numerous 
friends and partisans of the house of 
Bourbon in France. The resentment 
of the duke was, however, disap- 
pointed by the inconstancy of the 
imperial councils; and the army, 
instead of marching on Lyons, turned 
to the left to reduce Marseilles, 
that Charles, like his English uncle, 
might possess a commodious harbour 
within the territory of France. But 
Marseilles was protected by the x>a- 
triotism of the citizens and the bravery 
of the garrison; a numerous army 
was hastily collected at Avignon for 
its relief; and at the expiration of 
forty days the siege was raised with 
terror and precipitation. In defiance 
of the entreaties of his mother, and 
the advice of his council, Francis 
once more aspired to the conquest of 
Milan; and it became a contest of 
speed between the two armies, which 
should be the first to obtain possession 
of that capital The French, with 
their accustomed activity, hastened 
by the beaten road over Mount Cenis ; 
the imperialists, with indefatigable 
perseverance, worked their way 
through the ravines, and over the 
rocks of the Eiviera del Mare. When 
the former arrived at Vercelli, the 
latter had reached Alva; thence they 
marched with rapidity to Milan ; but, 



J Bu Bellay, 100. Mur»tori, 198—209. 
* iOMohiuo WM a Genoese, teigiiear de 



finding that a pestilential disease raged 
within the walls, they threw a gar- 
rison into the castle, and quitted tiie 
city by the Porta Bomana, as their 
pursuers entered by the Porta Tki- 
nese. It was thought, that if Francis 
had continued to follow the en^ny, 
he might by one blow have terminated 
the war ; but he turned aside to be- 
siege the strong city of Pavia, defended 
by Antonio da Leyva with & garrison 
of six thousand men. For three 
months the attack and defence of the 
place were conducted with equal 
obstinacy and equal confidence of 
success; but the French monarch 
imprudently divided his strength by 
detaching Albany, the late regent of 
Scotland, to invade the kingdom of 
Naples, who was opposed on his march 
by the Colonnesi, and advanced no 
further than the walls of Borne.* 

We may now revert to the trans- 
actions in England, and trace the 
origin of that dissension, which gra- 
dually led to the dissolution of the 
friendship between Henry and Charles. 
In the be^nning of the year tiie arch- 
bishop of Capua received a commission 
from Clement to proceed to the dif- 
ferent powers at war, and to make 
them an offer of the papal mediation. 
The king of England replied, that he 
should never separate his interests 
from those of his nephew ; but that, 
if any negotiation should take place 
before his holiness, it would be propT' 
that a secret but accredited agent 
from the French cabinet should be 
sent both to the imperial and the 
English courts. Within a few weeks 
an Italian, named Giovanni Joac- 
chino, in the service of Louise, regent 
of France during her son's absence, 
appeared at Boulogne in quality of a 
merchant, and solicited a i)assport to 
England.' On his arrival, Wolsey 
acquainted J)e Praet, the imperial 

Yaiiz et Pas^, coansellor and steward of 
the household to Louise. — Bym. pasaim. 
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ambassador, w ith the real character of 
this pretended merchant ; but at the 
same time promised to communicate 
to that minister whatever overtures 
might be made through his agency. 
Suspicion, however, was excited by 
the frequent interviews between the 
cardinal and Joacchino ; at the end 
of eight months De Praet could no 
longer conceal his alarm ; and in his 
letters to the emperor, and to Mar- 
garet, the governess of the Nether- 
lands, he disclosed his apprehensions, 
and the grounds on which he had 
formed them. On one of these occa- 
sions, his messenger was stopped on 
the road as a vagrant, probably by the 
contrivance of the cardinal ; and the 
despatches which he carried were 
deciphered and read before the coun- 
cil. Both Charles and Margaret im- 
mediately complained of the insult 
which had been offered to them in 
the arrest of their servant ; but "Wol- 
sey, to justify himself, attributed it 
to accident; declared that he had 
faithfully communicated to Do Praet 
every proposal made by the Trench 
agent; and protested that nothing 
could be further from his wish than 
to foment dissensions between his 
sovereign and the emperor. It must 
be acknowledged that the transaction 
wears a very suspicious appearance; 
but his assertion is borne out by 
the tenour of his despatches both im- 

1 Fiddes, 313— 318. Hall, 125— 135. State 
Fap. i. 151. 

* The followinepassage does honour to 
the cardinal. "Herein to say the truth, 
and to acQuit myself of my duty and most 
tender zeu towards his holiness, I cannot 
see how it may stand with the pleasure of 
Almighty God, that the heads of the church 
shou^ thus involve and mix themselves, 
and the state by conjunction, unto temporal 
princes in the wars ; but that, as I verily 
suppose, since the leagues offensive and de- 
fensive, or both, have been used to be made 
in the name of the pope, Gk>d has stricken 
and sent affliction to the holy church." — 
Fiddes, 305. 

s Fiddes, 308, 309. Collect. 117. I have 
entered into this detail that the reader may 



mediately preceding, and immediately 
following, this quarrel.' Suspecting 
that Clement was inclined to favour 
the cause of France, he had instructed 
the bishop of Bath to remind the 
pontiff of his obligations to the king 
and the emperor, and to warn him 
of the evils to which he would expose 
the church of Germany, by offending 
the only prince who would protect 
it against the enmity of the reformers.^ 
Sir John Russell received orders to 
pay fifty thousand crowns as a reward 
to the army of the duke of Bourbon, 
with discretionary powers to add five 
or ten thousand more, if it were ne- 
cessary or expedient ; Pace was com- 
manded to urge the Venetians to 
seize the defiles of the Alps, and inter- 
cept the reinforcements which were on 
their march to join Francis ; and Sir 
Gregory da Casale was instructed to 
concert with Lannoy, the viceroy of 
Naples, means to protect that king- 
dom against the forces of Albany, and 
to preserve Milan from the dominion 
of France.' 

But this anxiety of "Wolsey was 
entirely superfluous. Before his de- 
spatches could reach the theatre of 
war, Italy had been saved, and Francis 
was a captive in the hands of the em- 
peror. Though Leyva had success- 
fully repelled every assault of the 
besiegers, he beheld with dismay the 
rapid approach of famine; and com- 

judge of the credit due to an assertion first 
made by the imperialists, and since taken 
for granted by nistorians, that the subse- 
quent alliance between Henrj and Francis, 
and the divorce of Queen Catherine, were 
suggested by Wolsey, in order to revenge 
himself on the emperor for the disappoint- 
ment of his hopes with respect to the pa- 
pacy. For eighteen months after that dis- 
appointment no traces of disaffection appear 
in his despatches, but the most eager desire 
to promote the common cause of the allies. 
If he objected to the invasion of France till 
the imperialists had obtained some decided 
advantac^e, and suspnended the remittances 
to Bourbon's army till the emperor fulfilled 
his pecuniary engagements, he did nothing 
more than his duty, after the want of good 
faith which he had hitherto experienced. 
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munioated his situation to the impe- 
rial generals in the following laoonic 
note: ** Either oome to us, or we must 
cut our way to you." The French 
army lay statrngly intrenched under 
tiie walls of PaTia ; and its rear-guard 
was posted in the beautiful castle of 
of Mirabello, situate in an extensive 
park, which had been inclosed with a 
high and solid wall The allies bar- 
ing, to conceal their design, made 
fjEdse attacks during several days, 
marched silently at midnight to the 
park; a body of pioneers began to 
demolish the wall; before daylight 
the army entered through a breach 
one hundred paces in length; and at 
dawn the castle was carried by sur- 
prise. Erands hastily and unad- 
visedly drew his troops out of their 
intrenchments, and marched to oppose 
the enemy. Of the battle which fol- 
lowed it is difficult to form any distinct 
idea from the confused narratives 
of the original writers.^ But the 
French were harassed in the rear by 
the garrison; they were deprived of 
the use of their artillery by interpos- 
ing themselves between their trenches 
and the allies; and their gendarmerie, 
after gaining some advantages, was 
broken by a strong body of Spanish 
musketeers. The Swiss in the pay of 
Francis did not maintain their former 
reputation, but turned their backs at 
the first charge; and the German 
auxiliaries, who fought with the 
bravery of despair, were slain to a 
man. The king saw the most faithful 
of his nobles fall around him ; he had 
received two slight wounds in the 
&oe, and one in the hand ; his horse 
was killed under him; and still he 
refused to surrender to the Spaniards, 
by whom he was surrounded. For- 
tunately, Pomperant, a French gen- 
tleman in the service of Bourbon, 
recognised his sovereign, and called 



1 Pet. Mart. p. 484. Dn Bell«y, 117. 
Qnicoiard. 1064. 



Lannoy, who kneeling, kissed the 
king's hand, received his sword, and 
in return gave his own, saying that it 
did not become a monarch to sippeu 
unarmed in the presence of a subject 
With Francis were taken the nominal 
king of Navarre, the bastard of Savoy, 
and many distinguished noblemen. 
The slain amounted to more than 
eight thousand men, among whom 
were several captains ot rank, and, to 
to the great satisfaction of Henry, 
Bichard de la Pole, the pretender to 
the English throne.' 

In London the victory of Pavia was 
announced to the citizens with every 
demonstration of joy. A day of 
thanksgiving was appointed ; the car- 
dinal officiated at St Paul's ; and the 
king assisted in state with the ambas- 
sadors of the allies. To derive every 
possible advantage from the captivity 
of Francis, Tunstall, bishop of Lon- 
don, and Wingfield, chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, were despatched 
to the imperialcourt, with instructions 
to place every obstacle in their power 
to the liberation of the royal prisoner ; 
and to propose that Henry and 
Charles should invade France in con- 
cert; that they should meet each 
other at Paris; and that the king of 
England should ascend the French 
throne as his lawful inheritance, while 
the emperor should recover those pro- 
vinces to which he laid claim as repre- 
sentative of the house of Burgundy.* 
But to execute this gigantic plan 
required a copious supply of money ; 
and, though the time shotted for the 
late taxes was not expired, yet their 
produce had been already anticipated. 
To another parliament the king felt 
an insuperable objection ; for the last 
had not only cut down the amount of 
his demand, but had also deferred 
the grant till after the time when it 
was most wanted. He therefore re- 

> Fiddes, 387-8S2. 
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solved to raise money by the royal 
prorogative; a fourth was demanded 
of the clergy, a sixth of the laity; 
and commissioners were named to 
levy the new subsidy in the different 
counties. But the clergy made the 
most obstinate resistance. They re- 
plied, that the commission was con- 
trary to the liberties of the realm; 
that the kmg could take no man's 
goods but by due order of law ; and 
that therefore they would pay nothing 
more than they had already granted 
in convocation. They even preached 
these doctrines from the pulpit, and 
by words and example animated the 
people to resistance. Informed of 
the general feeling by the commis- 
sioners, the king reluctantly issued a 
proclamation, stating that he de- 
manded no iNurtiCular sum, but would 
rely on the "benevolence" of his sub- 
jects, and accept whatever they might 
individually think proper to give, 
i^ut this expedient did not succeed. 
It was replied, that benevolences had 
been declared illegal by act of parlia- 
ment. In London the citizens by their 
unanimity eluded the artifices, the 
prayers, and the arguments of Wol- 
sey ; in Kent, the commissioners were 
insulted and put to flight ; in Suffolk, 
four thousand men took up arms, but 
were persuaded to return to their 
homes by the duke of Norfolk; and 
at length Henry, by a proclamation 
published, as was pretended, at the 
earnest request of the cardinal, re- 
mitted to his subjects all the demands 
which he had made. Thus the spirit 
of the clergy and people triumphed 
over the despotism of the king and 
the wiles of his minister, and this 
attempt to invade, served only to 
strengthen and perpetuate, the liber- 
ties of the nation.* 

Before the arrival of the English 
envoys, the invasion of France had 



1 HaU, 137-142. 

* Qa'il pouToit demeorer «b repot; 
qa'syant le cerf dans sea toilM, il ne faloit 



been debated and rejected in the 
imperial cabinet. Charles, though 
the lord of so many nations, could 
not raise a single crown without the 
consent of his subjects ; and, instead 
of being able to defray the expense of 
a new expedition, had not wherewith 
to liquidate the arrears of his victo- 
rious army in Italy; while Prance, 
though humbled by the captivity of 
her king, and the loss of the merce- 
nary Germans and Swiss who followed 
her standard, still preserved her na- 
tive strength unimpaired. On these 
grounds, the emperor preferred nego- 
tiation to war, forbade by procla- 
mation any inroad into the French 
territory, and cheerfully consented to 
an armistice during the six following 
months. To the proposal of the am- 
bassadors he replied, that, as the game 
was already inclosed in the toils, they 
had nothing more to do than to make 
the most of their good fortune; and 
for that purpose he requested both 
the king and the cardinal to empower 
the English agents to co-operate with 
the imperial ministers in settling the 
terms on which Francis should re- 
cover his liberty.* From his letters 
it is plain that he had no wish to 
dissolve his alliance with Henry ; but 
it is also true that his displeasure at 
the conduct of the English cabinet,^ 
joined to the great superiority which 
he had obtained, made him less soli- 
citous to flatter the vanity of his 
uncle, or to retain the friendship of 
the favourite. 1. The insult which 
he had received in the person of his 
ambassador had sunk deep into his 
breast; nor was the subsequent 
treatment of De Praet of a nature 
to soothe his resentment That 
minister was become the object of 
Wolsey's hatred ; his character was 
pubUdy lampooned ; his Ufe was even 
menaced ; and at last (whether through 

songer qa'k partager la nape. — Ambass. dn 
M. de Tarbes, apad Le Grand, Histoire du 
Diyoroe, i. 41. Id. iii 40 
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apprehension, or the orders of his 
court, is uncertain) he privately left 
liondon, and by extraordinary ex- 
ertions reached Madrid before the 
arrival of Tunstall and Wingfield.* 
2. The constant residence of Joac- 
chino in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster was another source of sus- 
picion and uneasiness ; nor could 
Charles be persuaded that more did 
not pass in the interviews between 
him and the cardinal than the latter 
chose to avow.* 3. By letters which 
had been intercepted at sea, he had 
learned that the princess Mary, though 
she had been contracted to him for 
years, had been secretly offered in 
marriage both to the king of Scotland 
and the king of France ; and to put 
Henry's sincerity to the test, he now 
formally demanded her as his wife, 
promising that if she were conveyed 
to the Low Countries, she should be 
proclaimed empress, and should be 
received with the honours due to that 
high dignity. The king denied the 
charge, but refused to part with his 
only daughter at so early an age. He 
would, however, pledge himself to 
deliver her, whenever Charles would 
enable him to receive the crown 
of France in Paris, or would give 
to him in exchange the captive mo- 
narch,' 

If we may credit the assertion of 
Henry, it was the cold and super- 
cilious tone now assumed by Charles, 
and the little attention paid to his 
counsels, which aUenated him from 
his nephew ; perhaps if he had faith- 
fully analyzed the workings of his 
own breast, he would have discovered 
that he was also envious of the ele- 
vation to which the youg emperor 
had been raised by the battle of Favia, 
and began to fear from his superior 



1 Hall, 139. n fat audit royaume d'An- 

gleterre xnaltrait^, menass^, pnns les lettres 

qa'il escriyoit h sadite mueBt^, et ioelles 

o vertes par les mmistres dadit roT oontre 

-tou8 droits dim et hnmain.— Charles's me- 



power that danger to the liberties of 
Europe which he had formerly im- 
puted to the ambition of Francis. 
There was another reason which 
weighed still more powerfully with 
his minister. In the present embar- 
rassed state of the finances it was 
necessary to procure mbney from 
some source or other. His recent 
failure had taught him that he could 
not extort it from the people, and he 
knew that to expect it from the jus- 
tice or the gratitude of Charles was 
useless. France alone presented a 
certain resource. By a separate 
negotiation with that power, he 
would be enabled to dictate the 
conditions of peace ; and besides 
preventing the extraordinary ex- 
penses incident to .a state of war, 
might insist on the payment of the 
large sums due to England from 
France by the former conventions. 
To the first overture from Joacchino 
he returned a most favourable an- 
swer ; an armistice granted for forty 
days was soon prolonged to four 
months; and during the suspension 
of arms, an alliance offensive and 
defensive was concluded between the 
two crowns. The French cabinet 
purchased this advantage with the 
following sacrifices. It consented,— 
1. To pay to Henry, in lieu of his 
present demands, the sum of two 
millions of crowns by half-yearly 
instalments of fifty thousand crowns 
each, and, when that debt should be 
fully discharged, to pay him more- 
over an annual pension of one hun- 
dred thousand crowns during the 
term of his natural life : 2. To allow 
Henry's sister Mary, the queen dowa- 
ger of France, to enjoy the full profits 
of her dower for the future, and to 
discharge the arrears already due to 

morial against Henrj, apud Le Grand, iii. 
40, Rjmer's ineditec papers. Hen. TUX. 
Tol. iii. 43. 

s Le Grand, iii. 39. Fiddes, 330. 

> Le Grand, iii. 39. HaU, 136. Fiddes, 331. 
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her by half-yearly payments of five 
thousand crowns: 3. To pay to the 
cardinal^ by regular instalments in 
the course of seven years and a half, 
thirty thousand crowns, due on ac- 
count of his resignation of the bishop- 
ric of Tournay, and one hundred 
thousand more as a reward for his 
services to the royal family of France: 
4. and lastly, to engage that the duke 
of Albany should never return to 
Scotland during the minority of the 
present king. To insure the faithful 
performance of these articles every pos- 
sible formality was observed. Louise 
sanctioned them with her oath ; Francis 
ratified them both during his captivity, 
and again after his release; and the 
principal of the French nobility, with 
the great cities of Toulouse, Lyons, 
Amiens, Bheims, Paris, Bordeaux, 
Tours, and Bouen, bound themselves, 
under the forfeiture of all their pro- 
perty, not only to observe the treaty 
themselves, but to compel the king 
himself to observe it by all the means 
in their power.' After this the reader 
will perhaps learn with surprise, that 
at the same time the attorney and 
solicitor-general of the parliament of 
Paris entered on the private register 
a solemn protest against the whole 
transaction, that Francis might, when- 
ever he thought proper, found on that 
protest a refusal to fulfil these engage- 
ments.' 

The captive monarch was at first 
confined in the strong fortress of 
Pizzighitone ; but he longed to see 
Charles himself, in the hope of ac- 
quiring by his address the esteem of 
the young conqueror ; and at his own 



1 Bym. xiy. 37, 45—113, 121—154. 

s D Orleans, anno 1526. 

' A la reqneate dadit seigneur Boy tres- 
chrestien. — Rym. xiy. 308. 

* Leqnel aima myeolx d'envoyer poavoir 
k sea ambassadenrs pour consentir a aultre 
marriage aveo ancanes conditions, qne d'en- 
Yoyer sadite fille par de^. — Memorial of 
Charles apad Le Orand, iii. 40. When the 
demand was made, Mary was only in her 
eleventh year. Uall says, that the jnnta 



petition was removed from Italy to 
Spain, from Pizzighitone to the 
^cazar of Madrid.^ But his ex- 
pectations were disappointed. The 
imperial ministers were aware of the 
disposition of Charles, who seldom 
refused a favour ; they feared that 
through pity or vanity he "might be 
drawn into imprudent concessions; 
and, before the arrival of Francis, had 
removed him to Toledo, that he might 
preside at an assembly of the Cortes. 
There he was assailed by the impor- 
timities of the nation, importunities 
probably dictated by himself, to 
marry, in order to preserve the 
succession; and in consequence, he 
instructed his ambassador in London 
to demand that the lady Mary should 
be sent to Spain, or that he should be 
released from his contract to marry 
her. Henry a second time refused to 
part with his daughter at that early 
age ; but ackndWledged that such re- 
fusal on his part ought not to prevent 
the emperor from consulting his own 
interests, and therefore sent full power 
to the English ambassadors to give 
him a formal release from his engage- 
ment. They, however, received it 
not before Charles was perfectly ac- 
quainted with Henry's defection to 
the cause of his adversary; still he 
accepted the release as a boon, be- 
cause, without the dissolution of his 
contract with Mary, he could not 
be validly contracted to any other 
woman. In a few weeks he married 
Isabella, infanta of Portugal, who 
brought with her a marriage portion 
of nine hundred thousand crowns.^ 
In the mean time negotiations had 

adyised Charles not to wait till she were of 
age : he then adds ; " they also said she was 
begotten of his brother's wife."— Hall, 149. 
On the antkority of this passage, several 
writers have ventured to assert that the 
validity of Henry's marriage with Catherine 
was disputed in Spain, and that Charles 
refused to marry Mary, on the ground. that 
her legitimacy was doubtful. Among these 
was &irnet in his first volume, p. 276 ; 
but h^ng afterwards seen the instructions 
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been opened md inten jpt«d, resumed 
and a4Joanied, between the French 
ftnd imperial ministers. Francis sig- 
nified his willingness to abandon his 
right of sovereignty oyer the country 
cf Flanders, and eyen to renounce 
his claim to the duchy of Milan and 
the kingdom of Naples ; but he re- 
fused on any consideration to seyer 
the rich proyince of Burgundy from 
lus crown, and offered in its place a 
considerable sum of money. Charles 

•indignantly replied, thaJi money was 
not his object; that he did not mean 
to sell the liberty of his captive, but 
to recover what was his own ; * that it 

^ was not fifty years since Burgundy 
^ad been unjustly wrested fh>m his 
flEuniLy; and that Frauds must now 
restore it, or linger out his days in 
a prison. It was in vain that the 
king threatened to commit suicide, 
that he neglected his health till his 
life appeared in danger, that he signed 
an act of abdication in favour of the 
dauphin. No argument.could mollify 
the emperor, no artifice elude the 
penetration of his ministers. At 
length the reluctance of Francis 
was apparently overcome. He con- 
sented to transfer Burgundy to 
Charles within six weeks after his 
release ; to surrender Ms two eldest 
sons as hostages for the performance 
of that engagement; to renounce his 
own pretensions to Milan, Naples, 
and the sovereignty of Flanders, if 
on the other part, the emperor would 

( renounce his to Boulogne, Fonthieu, 
and several tracts on botii banks of 
the Somme ; to marry Eleonora, the 
sister of Charles ; to restore the duke 
of Bourbon to all his former rights 
and possessions; to guarantee the 
emperor against the demands of the 
king of England for the arrears of his 



to tlie ambaaandora at Madrid, he candidly 

aoknowledged that it was a mistake (torn. iii. 

>. 83) . Isabella was espoused to Charles on 



pension, which had been suspended 
during the war; and, if he found 
himself unable to fulfil these articles, 
to place himself agam a captive in the 
hands of his adversary.* The honour 
of Francis has been the theme of 
many panegyrists ; it will be difficult 
to discover any traces of it in his 
conduct on tUs occasion. On the 
very morning on which he had deter- 
mined to sign the treaty, he called a 
few trusty firiends around him, read 
to them a protest against the validity 
of the act which he was about to per- 
form, and then, with the resolution to 
violate his promise, wrote his signa- 
ture, engaged to fulfil every article on 
the faith of a king, and confirmed that 
pledge with the sacred obligation of 
an oath. 

The treaty of Madrid called into 
action the diplomatic finesse, or rather 
the low cunning, of the English cabi- 
net. As soon as the particulars were 
known. Sir Thomas Cheney, and Dr. 
Taylor, a celebrated jurist, were des- 
patched to France, ostensibly to con- 
gratulate the king on his release firom 
captivity, in reality to obtain firom 
him the ratification of the convention 
already concluded with Henry by his 
mother, and to urge him to the viola- 
tion of that which he had himself 
concluded with the emperor. But 
they were instructed to proceed with 
caution and dissimulation; to ascer- 
tain previously the real ^spositions 
of the French cabinet; to speak as 
(Vom themselves, and not in the name 
of their sovereign ; to affect ignorance, 
and request that the treaty of Madrid 
might be communicated to them ; to 
exclaim against the severity of its con- 
ditions, and express their hope that 
the nation would rise in a body, and 
prevent the king f^om fulfilling them. 



marriage took place at Seyille, on March 11. 

^ Non libertatem regi vendere sed 

- qnoderat jure srram per matanmbeneficiiuB 

xioy. 1 : and, on account of some ol^eotion recipere.—SepnlTeda, 1. ri. p. 181. 
to the dispensation, again on Jan. 20. The ' Bjm. ziv. 306. 
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Then Cheney, who knew nothing of 
law, was to inquire of his colleague, if 
it were possible that oaths and pro- 
mises made in such circumstances 
could be binding; and Taylor, who 
was already furnished with pretended 
precedents, and with the opinions of 
canonists and divines, was in a learned 
discourse to maintain the negative.* 
When they set out. Frauds had al- 
ready crossed the small river Andaye, 
the boundary between his dominions 
and those of Spain, on which he had 
been exchanged for his two eldest 
sons, tiie dauphin and the duke of 
Orleans. The same day he rode to 
Bayonne, where he signed the bond 
'or the payment of the two millions 
of crowns, and the yearly pension to 
Henry, and wrote to Wm a letter 
expressive of his gratitude for the 
interference of the English monarch, 
and of his resolution to be guided by 
him in all his transactions with the 
emperor. At Bordeaux he received 
the ambassadors, and ratified with his 
signature the existing engagements 
between the two crowns.' It soon 
appeared that he required not the 
invitation of Henry to violate the 
treaty of Madrid. He reftised to 
surrender Burgundy, on the pretext 
that it was contrary to his coronation 
oath, and to the will of the natives ; 
but offered in compensation, what 
had been before rejected, a sum of 
money. Charles immediately called 
on him like a loyal prince to return 
into captivity; but he laughed at the 
requisition, and spent the summer 
in negotiations with Henry. Francis 
bound himself never to make peace 
with the emperor till full security 



1 Fiddes, 86&--361. Strype, 61—63. 

s Bym. zir. 129—183, 134—164. 

» Stat. Pap. i. 170, 7. Eym. 186, 7, 9— 
192. In one of the conferences in Spain, 
the emperor's chancellor, speaking oi the 
violation of the treaty of Madrid, let fall the 
words "falsehood and perfidy." Francis 
complained of them to Henry as an insnlt 
to ul crowned heads. The king replied 



were obtained for the liquidation of 
the debt due to the English king 
from Charles; and Henry engaged 
not to accept of such security till the 
French princes should be freed from 
captivity for a ransom of one million 
of crowns. But here the king and 
his ministers thought it expedient 
to pause. Francis sought to make 
Henry a party in the war; but 
Wolsey, though he deemed it proper 
to keep alive the hopes of the French 
monarch, was at the same time too 
cautious to be drawn into any positive 
engagement on the part of his sove- 
reign.' 

That I might not interrupt the 
course of political events, I have 
hitherto abstained from noticing the 
religious revolution which had 
already occurred in Grermany, and 
which gradually new-modelled the 
clergy, subverted the established 
creed, and abolished the papal autho- 
rity in several of the states of Europe. 
As in a few years it penetrated into 
this island, and produced the most 
important innovations in our reli- 
gious polity, it cannot, though of 
foreign origin, be deemed foreign to 
the history of England ; nor will the 
reader be displeased if I have reserved 
for the conclusion of this chapter a 
more detailed account of the causes 
which led to its commencement and 
accelerated its progress. 

It is well known that the primitive 
church visited with peculiar severity 
the more flagrant violations of the 
divine law: and that such punish- 
ments were occasionally mitigated by 
the " indulgence** of the bishops, who, 
in favour of particular penitents, were 



that the chancellor was the most infamous 
of men ; and Wolsej, after a lon|[ confSer- 
ence with him, advised that Francis should 
demand personal satisfaction of the em- 

Kror, unless he disavowed the langnaee of 
I minister ; and promised that Henry nim- 
self would take up the quarrel, if anything 
should prevent Francis from meeting his 
adversary. — Le Grand, iii. 69, 63, 64. 
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accustomed to abridge the austerities 
enjoined by the canons, or to com- 
mute them for works of charity and 
exercises of piety. When Urban II. 
in the council of Clermont called upon 
the Christian nations to emancipate 
Jerusalem from the yoke of the infi- 
dels, he offered to the adventurers a 
"plenary indulgence;" that is, he 
enacted that all who, having confessed 
their sins with true repentance of 
heart, might engage in the expedition, 
should be exempted, in consequence 
of the labours and dangers to which 
they voluntarily exposed themselves, 
from the canonical penances to which 
they were otherwise liable.* Two 
centuries later, in the council of 
Lyons, the same indulgence was ex- 
tended to those who, unable to join 
the crusade in person, should by 
voluntary donations contribute to its 
success.* From that period indul- 
gences began to be multiplied. As 
often as money was required for any 
object really or apparently connected 
with the interests of religion, they 
were offered to the people; and, as 
men give with less reluctance when 
they are left to their own option 
than when they are compelled by 
force, the expedient generally suc- 
ceeded. But abuses of two kinds 
grew out of the practice. 1. The 
money was frequently diverted from 
its original destination, and found its 
way into the private coffers of the 
pontiff, or into the treasuries of the 
secular princes.' 2. The office of col- 
lecting the contributions was com- 
mitted to inferior agents called ques- 
tors, whose interest it was, as they 



^ Cono. Claremont, can. 2. 

' Cono. Lngdun. 1, cap. zvii. 

* Thus about six jean before the rise of 
Luther, an indulgence had been preached 
in Saxon J, to raise money for the war against 
the Turks. But the whole sum was divided 
between the emperor and the elector, who 
afterwards patronbed Luther. As some 
reparation, he gave two hundred florins to 
the church of Wittemberg.—Schmidt, 1. viii. 
0.3. 



received a per-centage on the amount, 
to exaggerate the advantages of the 
Indulgence, and to impose on the sim- 
plicity and credulity of the people. 
It is indeed true that, to prevent 
such abuses, severe constitutions bad 
been enacted by several popes;* 
but these laws were either not en- 
forced, or had fallen into disuse: and 
those who bewailed the evil, saw little 
hope of a remedy from pontiffs who 
seemed to have forgotten their spi- 
ritual character, in their ardour to 
free Italy froni the dominion of 
strangers, and to aggrandize at the 
same time their respective families. 

Among the different projects which 
occupied the restless mind of Julius 
II., was that of erecting a temple 
worthy of the capital of the Christian 
world, of enormous dimensions and 
unrivalled magnificence. To raise 
money for this purpose, he had pub- 
lished an indulgence in Poland and 
France, which his successor LeoX. 
had with the same view extended to 
the northern provinces of Germany.* 
The papal commission was directed to 
Albert, elector of Mentz,and arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg ; and that pre- 
late employed as his delegate Tetzel, 
a Dominican fnar, who had already 
executed the same office under the 
Teutonic knights. The brethren of 
Tetzel rapidly spread themselves over 
Saxony ; some, not content with their 
sermons from the pulpit, offered in- 
dulgences in the streets and markets, 
in taverns and private houses ; they 
even taught, if we may credit the 
interested declamation of their adver- 
sary, that every contributor, if he paid 

'* Certus mihi videbar me habiturum pa- 

tronum papam qui in suis decretis 

clarissime damnatousestorumimmodestiam. 
— Luth* Op. i. Fner. 

B Fallavicino, i. 62. That he had assigned, 
as is often said, a portion of the profits to 
his sister Maddalena, is shown to be false 
by Fallavicino, 64. Even Luther says the 
money was ad fabricam Sancti Fetri.-— 
Op. i. 1, 11. 
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on his own account, infallibly opened 
to himself the gates of heaven; if on 
account of the dead, instantly libe- 
rated a soul from the prison of 
purgatory.* 

The origin of the revolution which 
followed may, with probability, be 
attributed to the counsels of Stau- 
pitz, vicar of the friars of St. Augus- 
tine. It has been generally supposed 
that he was actuated by a spirit of 
opposition to the Dominicans, whe- 
ther that opposition sprung from any 
previous rivalry between the two 
institutes, or from resentment, that 
the lucrative office of collecting the 
contributions had been bestowed on 
Tetzel instead of himself.* For his 
ostensible agent he selected a young 
friar of his own order, Martin Luther, 
a man of an ardent mind, of unim- 
peached morals, and of strong pre- 
judices against the court of Rome. 
When Frederic, elector of Saxony, 
founded the university of Wittem- 
berg, Luther had obtained a profes- 
sorship at the recommendation of 
Staupitz, and soon attracted notice by 
the peculiar boldness of his assertions, 
and his constant preference of the 
opinions of Plato to the doctrines of 
Aristotle. He was now in his thirty- 
fifth year, vain of his talents for dis- 
putation, and fearless of opposition ; 
and eagerly undertook the task 
assigned to him by the zeal or the 
envy of his superior.^ His first essay 
was the composition of ninety-five 
short theses on the nature of indul- 

i Lnther, i. 1, 157. — Erasmna sa^t, do 
indulgentiis sic loquebantur at nee idiotae 

ferre possent Hsec, opinor, moverant 

Hnimum Lntheri, at primum auderet se 
quorundam intolerabili impudentise oppo- 
ncre. — Ep. ad Alb. Mag. Archiep. p. 422. 

3 Compare the letter of Luther to Stau- 
pitz, with thftt of Staupitz to Spalatin. — 
Luth. Oper. 1. 64, 323. Fallav. i. 82. Sppn- 
dan. ad ann. 1617. That the office was taken 
from the Augustinians and given to the 
Dominicans, is not true. It had before 
been executed bj the latter, and the friars 
Minors. — Pallay. i. 52, 57. Bat many attri- 
buted tho controversy to the jealousy 



gences and the errors of the questors ; 
which he inclosed in a letter to the 
archbishop, with a significant hint, 
that unless that prelate interposed 
to remedy the abuse, some orthodox 
writer would reluctantly come for- 
ward to expose the falsehood of the 
doctrines publicly taught under the 
sanction of his authority. But his 
ardour in the cause did not allow 
him to wait for an answer. The 
same day or next morning he affixed 
his theses to the great door of the 
church of Wittemberg; then main- 
tained them publicly from the pul- 
pit; and afterwards dispersed them 
in printed copies through the 
chief cities of Germany. These cele- 
brated propositions had been selected 
with much care and ingenuity. 
Though in most points they receded 
from the more common opinions, 
there were few among them which 
could not claim the patronage of 
some orthodox writer ; and for greater 
security they were brought forward 
not as incontestable doctrines, but 
as mere doubts, which had suggested 
themselves to the mind of the pro- 
fessor, and which he submitted to 
discussion for the sole purpose of dis- 
covering and establishing the truth. 
They moreover possessed another 
recommendation to popularity; they 
were seasoned with bold and repeated 
sarcasms againts the insatiate rapacity 
of the court of Rome, and the personal 
avarice of the collectors.* 
The Dominican friars were alarmed 

between the two orders, as Leo himself 
(Bandello,par. iii. novel. 25) ; Yaldez (apnd 
Pet. Mart. 380), and Cochlaeus (apud Ray 
nald, viii. p. 237). 

' Luther in his letter to the pope attn- 
bnted his opposition to zeal, or the warmth 
of youth : pro zelo Christi sicuti mihi vide 
bar, aut, si ita placet, pro juvenili calore, 
quo urebar. — Luth. i. 65. 

* Amore et studio elucidandse veritatis 
heec subscripta themata disputabuntur Wit- 
tembergae, presidente B. jP. Martino Lu- 
thero, Eremitano Angustano, Artium et 
S. Theologisa Magistro, ejusdem ibidem 
ordinario lectore.— Luth. Op. i. 2. Whoever 
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and exasperated al the opposition of 
Luther. They refuted his theses 
with warmth, and were answered by 
him with gr^iter warmth. The con- 
troTersy soon attracted public notice 
throughout Germany and the neigh- 
bouring countries. Some hailed the 
attempt of Luther as the prelude to a 
reformation of abuses; many began 
to tremble for the unity of the church ; 
and others amused themselves with 
obsenring the arts and the yehemence 
of the contending parties. In the 
latter dass, if credit be due to the 
noY^ist Bandello, we must place 
Leo himself who admired the talents 
of Martin, and is said to have 
viewed with indifference the hse of 
the quarrel between him and his 
opponents.* 

Luther, however, aware that he had 
given cause of offence, and appre- 
hensive of the resentment of the pon- 
tiff, thous^t it prudent to address to 
him a most submissive letter, con- 
cluding with these words: ** Where- 
fore, most holy father, I throw myself 
prostrate at your feet with all that I 
have or am. Hy life and death are 
in your hands. Call or recall me, 
approve or condemn me, as you please. 
I shall acknowledge your voice as the 
voice of Christy who presides and 
speaks in your person.**' He may 
have been sincere in these profes- 
sions ; but they were only the passing 
effusions of the moment. The new 
apostle soon reverted to Ms former 
course, extending his researches from 
indulgences to other articles of tiie 

examines these propositions, or the dispute 
to which they gave birth, will plainly see 
that no divines taaght, as they are some- 
times sapposed to have done, that indi^- 
genoes '* were remissions of sin, on payment 
of a smn of money, according to a fixed 
table of rates," mnch less that they were 
" remissions of sin not yet committed." 

^ Che fra Martino aveva belllsaimo in- 
genio, et che coteste erano invidie firatesohe. 
— Bandello, par iii. novel. 26. 

* Qoare, beatissime pater, prostratum me 
pedibns toae beatitudinis onero com omni* 



established creed, and displaying a 
nuurked partiality for such opinions as 
were most calculated to shook tiie 
fedings and confound the notions of 
men. At Heidelberg, he maintained, 
both in word and writing; that by the 
fall of Adam, man has been deprived 
of the use of free will; that faith 
alone is sufficient for salvation; and 
that the best of our actions are of 
their own nature grievous offences.' 
The auditor of the papal court, the 
bishop of Asooli, had already cited 
him to appear at Some within sixty 
days ; but^ when he heard of Luther's 
conduct at Heidelberg, he pronounced 
him a heretic without waiting for the 
expiration <^ that term. Tommaso 
di Yio, commonly called Cardinal 
Ci^etan, the legate in Germany, was 
ordered at the same time to sum- 
mon tiie new preacher before his 
tribunal, and to absolve him if he 
showed signs of repentance, but 
otherwise to keep him in safe cus- 
tody till instructions should arrive 
fh>m Bome.* 

Luther now began to betray symp- 
toms of terror. He petitioned that 
his cause might be heard in Ger- 
many, and not at Bome ; he procured 
a testimonial in favour of his morals 
and orthodoxy fh>m the university of 
Wittemberg ; and he earnestly soli- 
cited the elector to antedate and sign 
a paper, containing a fictitious refusal 
of a passport, that the professor might 
exhibit it as a proof of his willing- 
ness to obey the citation, had he not 
been prohibited by his sovereign.* 



bns qnflB smn et habeo. Tivifloa, occide; 
voca^ revooaj approba, reproba, at pla- 
cnent. Yocem tnam, vocem Chiisti in to 
prsBsidentis et loqnentis agnoscam. — ^Lath. 
Op.i. 66. s Lath. Op. i. 24— 27. 

'* Luther complains that sentence had 
been prononnoed before the expiration of 
the sixty dajs ; bat he seems to have for- 
gotten tnat m the meanwhile he had main- 
tained other doctrines at Heidelberg, wluch 
had been already^ declared heretical. To 
these Leo alludes in his letter. — Ibid. 161. 

s Luth. Ep. i. 65. Apud Fallav. i. 68. 
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But the sophisms with whioh he 
lahoured to justify the falsehood 
did not satisfy the oonsdence of 
Frederio, who, at the oondusion 
of the diet, compelled Luther to 
proceed to Augsburg. Contrary to 
his expectations, he was received 
with kindness, almost with respect ;* 
but all his artifices to inveigle the 
cardinal into a verbal controversy 
were useless. Cajetan replied that 
he had no commission to dispute. 
As a friend, he would admonish 
Luther to retract his errors; as a 
father, he was ready to receive a 
repentant son. At the dose of their 
third meeting, Cajetan, Staupitz the 
vicar, Lintz the confidential friend of 
Luther, and Urbano the envoy from 
Montserrat, spent some hours in 
private consultation, and at length 
concluded an arrangement, which it 
was presumed "would put an end to 
the scandal, without compromising 
the honour of the Holy See, or the 
character of the professor/' But the 
credulity of the cardinal was deceived 
by the insincerity of the opposite party. 
Though Lintz returned to announce 
that the arrangement was satis&ctory 
to Luther, though Luther himself 
wrote a letter expressing his regret 
for the ofienoe wliich he had given, 
promising to remain silent if his ene- 
mies would permit him, and request- 
ing that the pomis in dispute might 
be referred to the judgment of the 
pontiff, yet a contrary resolution was 
soon afterwards taken; Staupitz se- 
cretly departed from Augsburg in the 
evening, and the professor followed 
the next morning, leaving a second 

^ Sasceptos fiii satis dementer, ao prope 
reTorentiiu.— Lath. Op. i. 164. 

' We have two aocoonts of the trans- 
actions at Aagsbare^ one by Lather, who 
^boors to justify himself (Op. i. 164, et 
seq.), and another by the cardinal in a letter 
of cozni>laant to the elector. Jactis his fan- 
damentis, cum bene sperarem omnia, mihi, 
imo sibi, perbelle illnseront. Fraadolentom 
Martini et seqaaciam consilium obstupui. — 
Ibid. m. 



letter for the cardinal, in which he 
refused to make any recantation, but 
still avowed his readiness to submit 
to the decision of the Holy See.' 

The partisans of Luther had awaited 
with anxiety the issue of the meeting ; 
they hailed as a triumph his safe and 
speedy return to Wittemberg. Caje« 
tan complained in vain of the decep- 
tion which had been practised upon 
him, and solicited the elector to send 
the refractory professor to Bome, or 
at least to banish him from his terri- 
tories. Ftederio replied, that justice 
forbade him to punish before con- 
viction, and that his i*egard for the 
university would not allow him to 
deprive Wittemberg of its brightest 
ornament It has been thought that 
the last reason weighed more with 
the elector than he was willing to 
admit. That school of learning had 
been founded by his care and muni- 
ficence ; he had established the laws 
by which it was governed; the pro- 
fessors were of his own choice; and 
by the union of polite literature with 
the study of law, philosophy, and 
theology, it had afready acquired a 
superiority over the more ancient 
universities. The novelties of Luther, 
instead of repelUng, attracted stu- 
dents ; and Frederic was proud of 
the man whose reputation added to 
the prosperity of his favourite estab- 
lishment. In this disposition of mind 
he was easily led to believe that the 
opposition to the professor sprung 
not from any zeal for truth, but from 
resentment for the loss of those gains 
which had formerly enriched his 
adversaries.^ 

* Pelleretar enim incommode nostra 
unirersitatis Ezoeptis nonnullis, quo- 
rum rei jprivate et utilitati peouniariie 
eruditio egos non profioit, qui, ut proprie 
commoditati consulerent, Martino sese ad- 
Tersarios opposuerunt, suo tamen proposito 
contra Martinum nondum probato. — Op. i. 
169. It is also observed by Valdez (ret. 
Mart. Ep. p. 381), that Frederic was the 
personal enemy of the archbishop, and 
therefore had forbidden the produce of thu 
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13y this time Leo had published a 
bull declaratory of the doctrine of 
the Boman church respecting indul- 
gences, the original subject of the 
controversy. Though it does not 
mention Luther by name, it is evi- 
dently pointed against his assertions. 
It teaches that the pope, as successor of 
St. Peter, and the vicar of Christ upon 
earth, possesses the power of granting 
for reasonable causes certain indul- 
gences in favour of such of the faithful 
as are in a state of grace, whether 
they be alive or dead, for the remis- 
sion of the temporal punishment due 
on account of actual sin. Thb bull, 
which probably was issued in conse- 
quence of the arrangement concluded 
at Augsburg, probed the sincerity of 
Luther to the quick. He had pro- 
mised to accept the decision of the 
pontiff, whether it approved or con- 
demned his doctrine. That prelate 
had now spoken, and the decision 
was unfavourable ; but the professor, 
forgetful of his former protestations, 
instead of submitting, appealed by a 
formal instrument, from the pope ill- 
informed, to a general council.' 

He had hitherto been checked in 
his career by his apprehensions of 
the emperor Maximilian ; the timely 
but unexpected death of that prinoe 
added to his security, and encouraged 
his confidence. During the vacancy, 
his patron, the elector, exercised, as 
hereditary vicar, the imperial autho- 
rity. Under his protection the Wit- 
temberg professor continued to make 
discoveries ; he plunged fearlessly into 
the fathomless abyss of grace, free- 

indalgences to be forwarded to him. Hence 
it was suspected bj many, and asserted by 
the duke of Bmnswick, that Lather had 
been originally selected to oppose the indul- 
gences by the ministers of Frederic. The 
assertion is denied bj Melancthon in the 
preface to Luther's works, torn. ii. p. 6. 

^ Expectans, accepturusque qnidquid sire 
damnanti sire approbanti yisnm merit. — 
Oct. 18. Oper. i. 170. Yet it is plain that 
his many and strong asseverations of respect 
and obedience were fe;gned to serve his 



will, ana predestination ; as if he 
sought to perpetuate division, he in- 
vented new terms for his doctrines, 
in opposition to those which had been 
consecrated by the use of ages; and 
he evidently laboured to subvert the 
foundations of the existing church, 
that he might raise another on its 
ruins. Nor will the project appear 
extravagant, if we consider the causes 
which concurred to give encourage- 
ment to his views, and to swell the 
number of his well-wishers. 

1. There existed in Germany a very 
prevalent feeling of disaffection to the 
see of Some. The violent contests 
between the popes and the emperors 
in former times had left a germ of 
discontent, which required but little 
aid to shoot into open hostility ; and 
the minds of men had of late years 
been embittered by frequent but use- 
less complaints of the expedients de- 
vised by the papal court to fill its 
treasury at the expense of the natives. 

2. The chief of the German prelates 
were at the same time secular princes ; 
and, as they had been promoted more 
on account of their birth than of their 
merit, they frequently seemed to merge 
their spiritual ia their temporal cha- 
racter. Hence they neglected the 
episcopal functions ; the clergy, almost 
free from restraint, became illiterate 
and immoral ; and the people, ceasing 
to respect those whom they could not 
esteem, inveighed against the riches 
of the church, complained of the seve- 
rity with which the clerical dues were 
exacted in the spiritual courts, and 
loudly called for the removal of many 

present purpose. For at the same time he 
wrote from Augsburg to Melanothon : Italia 
est in Bgypti tenebraa palpabiles projecta ; 
adeo ignorant omnes Chnstnm et ea quas 
Christi sunt. Hos tamen dominos et magis- 
tros habemus fidei et morum ! Sic impletur 
ira Dei super nos. — Oct. 11, p. 163. He 
afterwards apologised to his cusciples for 
having used such respectful expressions, 
attributing them partly to dvuity, and 
partly to nia false persuasion of the papa) 
supremacy. 
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real or imaginary grievances, which 
arose from the demands of the popes 
and the exercise of the episcopal juris- 
diction, and which for years had been 
the subject of consultations, of re- 
monstrances, and even of menaces. 
These attempts had indeed failed; 
but the success of Luther revived the 
hopes of the discontented ; and thou- 
sands ranged themselves under the 
banner of the innovator, without any 
idea of trenching on the ancient faith, 
and led solely by the hope of reform- 
ing abuses.* 

3. The recent invention of printing, 
by multiplying the copies of books 
and the number of readers, had given 
a new and extraordinary impulse to 
the powers and passions of men, who 
began to conceive that their ancestors 
had been kept not only in intellectual 
but also in civil thraldom. Works, 
descriptive of their rights, were cir- 
culated and read with avidity; the 
oppression exercised by their rulers, 
and the redress of their grievances, 
became the ordinary topics of conver- 
sation ; and the inferior nobles in 
each state laboured to emancipate 
themselves from the control of their 
princes, and to establish their de- 
pendence on the empire alone. All 
Germany was in a. ferment; and 
Luther converted the general feeling 
to his own purpose with admirable 
address. They contended for civil, Tie 
for religious liberty. Both had a 
similar object in view ; both ought to 
support each other. The titles which 
he gave to his works aided his pur- 
pose. He wrote of " Christian Free- 
dom,'' and against the "Bondage of 
Babylon;*' liberty was constantly in 
his mouth and in his writings ; and 
he solemnly protested that his only 
object was to free mankind from the 



^ Yisna est Lntheras etiam plerisqne viris 
^ayibos et eruditis non peasimo selo mo- 
veri; planeque nihil spectare aliad quam 
•colesiflB reformadonem.— Sar. Comment, ad 



intolerable despotism of the church of 
Rome.' These arts wrought the de- 
sired effect; and, though at first few 
of the princes became proselytes, the 
great body of the German nobles 
applauded and seconded his attempts 
4. Since the revival of letters, there 
had risen in Germany a numerous 
body of scholars called Humanists, 
who devoted themselves to the study 
of the classics, and exercised an ex- 
tensive sway over the public mind. 
The bitterest enmity had for some 
years existed between them and the 
theologians ; and the opprobriou9 
terms of "barbarian and infidel' 
were the appellations by which the 
combatants usually distinguished each 
other. But of all the theologians, the 
Dominican friars were peculiar (b- 
jects of hatred and ridicule to tne 
Humanists, because the former, as 
censors of books, frequently sup- 
pressed or corrected the works of the 
latter. Hence these, almost without 
exception, professed themselves the 
admirers of Luther, and enjoyed the 
distress to which the new preacher 
offcen reduced his antagonists. As 
the Humanists alone possessed the 
charms of style, their works in his 
favour were generally read ; while 
the writings of the theologians, com- 
posed in the uninviting language or 
the schools, were seldom perused, and 
still more rarely understood. More- 
over, the press was entirely at their 
command; and we are assured that it 
was with difficulty the opponents of 
Luther could find a printer to publish 
their works.^ Even the great scholars, 
who were cherished by the patronage 
of Leo, remained for years indifferent 
spectators of the dispute ; nor was it 
till experience convinced them of 
their own imprudence, that they con- 



ann. 1617. » Luth. Op. i. 387 ; ii. 259. 

s Erasmi Ep. p. 128, 334, 360, 612, 774. 
CooUeas, de Act. et Sorip. Lutheri, o. iii. 
Pallav. i. 130, 131. 
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dosoended to engage in the contest, 
when it was too late to arrest the 
progress of their adversary. 

Lastly, the politicians at Borne 
accused the tardiness and irresolution 
of Leo himself, who for two years had 
suffered the innovator to hrave the 
papal authority, without taking any 
decisive step to punish his presump- 
tion. Even after the departure of 
Cajetan, when all hopes of an accom- 
modation had vanished, the pope, 
whether he listened to the timidity 
of his temper, or thought that the 
storm might be allayed by gentleness, 
commissioned Miltitz, a Saxon noble- 
man, to bring Luther back to his 
duty by persuasion and promises. 
Miltitz exhorted and advised; but 
his arguments seemed to confirm the 
obstinacy of the firiar; and the fre- 
quency of their convivial meetings 
provoked a suspicion that the envoy 
betrayed the trust which had been 
reposed in him by the pontiff. At 
length, by orders fh>m Some, he sum- 
moned the superiors of the Augusti- 
nian friars to reclaim or coerce their 
disobedient brother; and Luther, pre- 
tending toyield to their remonstrances, 
wrote a long letter to the pontiff, 
isever perhaps was there a more sar- 
castic or more insulting composition. 
Affecting to conmiiserate the condi- 
tion of Leo, whom he describes as 
seated in the midst of the abomint^ 
tions of Babj^on, he takes occasion 
to hurl in his face every irritating 
charge, whether founded or un- 
founded, that had evelr been invented 
by the enemies of the Holy See.' 
After this, defiance, to temporize had 
been to confess weakness; and Leo 
published a bull in which he stigma- 
tized forty- one propositions as false, 
scandalous, or heretical; asserted 
that these propositions were con- 
tained in the works lately written by 

1 Lath. Op. i. 386. 



Luther; allowed him sixty days to 
retract his errors ; and pronounced 
him excommunicate if he continued 
obstinate after the expiration of that 
term. But success and impunity had 
taught the reformer to deride the 
authority before which he had 
formerly trembled. He appealed 
from ''the impious judge, the i4;)os- 
tate, the antichrist, the blasphemer 
of the divine word,'* to the more 
equitable decision of a general coun- 
cil; and having called an assembly of 
the inhabitants of Wittemberg, lea 
them to a funeral pile erected with- 
out the walls, and with much solem- 
nity cast into the flames the books of 
the canon law, the works of Eccius 
and Emser, his chief antagonists, and 
the bull of Pope Leo agaiost himself, 
exclaiming in a tone of fanaticism, 
"Because ye have troubled the holy 
of the Lord, ye shall be burnt with 
everlasting fire."* 

War was now openly declared ; and 
each party laboured to secure the 
friendship of the new emperor. The 
elector Frederic, to whom that prince 
lay under the greatest obligations, 
exerted all his influence in favour 
of his friend; and Luther himself, 
to alienate the inexperienced mind of 
Charles from the see of Borne, ad- 
dressed to him an historical treatise, 
in which he artfully exaggerated the 
many injuries which the different 
pontiffs had inflicted on the empire, 
and exhorted him to vindicate the 
honour of the imperial crown from 
the usurpations of a foreign priest. 
Erasmus, the leader of the Humanists, 
was employed to sound and prepare 
the emperor's advisers; and Hutten 
by successive satires and caricatures 
was careful to entertain and quicken 
the ferment in the public mind. On 
the other side, Leo sent to the court, 
as nuncio for religious matters, Giro- 



s Lath. Op. i. 816. 320, 428. 81eid«D, 16, 
22, 26. Argentor. 1656. 
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lamo Aleandro, prefect of the Yatican 
library, a minister of eminent talents 
and indefatigable industry. Threats, 
and insults, and violence, were em- 
ployed in vain to deter him from the 
performance of his duty. He followed 
Charles to the diet at Worms, re- 
marked in his speech to the princes 
that they were deceived, if they 
thought the present a mere contest 
for jurisdiction and privileges; read 
from the works of Luther the most 
objectionable passages, and showed 
that they were contrary to the de- 
cisions of the council of Constance, a 
council held in the highest veneration 
by the national partiality of the Ger- 
mans.* This speech made a deep and 
"powerful impression; but the reformer 
was preserved from immediate con- 
demnation by the address of his patron 
the elector, who moved that he might 
be examined in person, not as to the 
truth or falsehood of his doctrine, but 
as to the fact of his being the real 
author of the works published under 
his name. At his first appearance he 
aoknowledged the passages objected 
to him, but was not prepared to say 
whether he still maintained the same 
doctrines. At his second, he first em- 
ployed evasions, then burst into intem- 
perate sallies against his polemical 
adversaries and the court of Rome, 
and at last took refuge within his 
favourite asylum, the assertion that 
conscience forbade him to retract, 
till he were oonvinoed that his 
opinion was contrary to the word 
of God. Charles eyed him with 
eagerness during the conference ; 
there was something in the cast of 
his features, and the vehemence of 
his manner, which created a strong 
prejudice against him ; and the young 
emperor, turning to his confidants, 
whispered, ** that such a man would 
never seduce him from the faith of 
his fathers." 



' Paflav. i. 124-167. 

« Luth. Op. ii. 411-416. 
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During some days attempts were 
made to mollify the obstinacy of 
Luther; at length he was ordered 
to quit the city under a safe-conduct 
for the space of three weeks ; and 
after some delay a decree was pub- 
lished against him, ordering tiie 
seizure of his person, forbidding 
any prince to harbour or protect 
him, and prohibiting the publication 
of writings on doctrinal matters with- 
out the previous approbation of the 
ordinary. But the reformer had 
already provided for his own se- 
curity. On the third day after his 
departure from Worms he returned 
the safe-conduct to the imperial mes- 
senger at Friedberg, and proceeded to 
Eisenach under the protection of a 
party of his own friends on horse- 
back. There he dismissed the greater 
number, and at the entrance of the 
Thuringian forest, near Altenstein, 
ordered the remainder to go before 
and prepare lodgings. In a few 
minutes two noblemen, in the con- 
fidence of the elector, rode up to the 
carriage in masks, took him out, as 
it were by force, disguised him as a 
soldier, and led him on horseback to 
Wartburg, a solitary castle situate at 
a distance in the mountains. The 
place of his concealment was kept 
a profound secret both from his 
friends and his enemies ; but he 
continued to animate the former 
by his writings; while the latter 
found themselves repeatedly assailed 
by their indefatigable but invisible 
adversary.' 

Detailed accounts of all these trans- 
actions had been carefully transmitted 
to England by the royal agents. Wol- 
sey, by his office of legate, was bound 
to oppose the new doctrines ; and 
Henry, who had applied to the school 
divinity, attributed their difiusion in 
Germany to the supine ignorance of 
the native princes. By a letter to 
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Charles he had akeady evinced his 
hostility to doctrinal innovation ; but 
it was deemed prudent to al»tain 
from any public declaration till the 
future decision of the diet could be 
conjectured with some degree of cer- 
tainty. Then the legate, attended by 
the other prelates, and the papal and 
imperial ambassadors, proceeded to 
St. Paul's; the bishop of Eochester 
preached from the cross ; and the 
works of Luther, condemned by the 
X)ontiff, were burnt in the presence of 
the multitude.' Ever since the mid- 
dle of the last reign, classical learning 
had become the favourite pursuit of 
the English scholars, who naturally 
leagued with their brother Humanists 
on the continent, and read with eager- 
ness the writings, if they did not adopt 
the opinions, of the reformer and his 
disciples. But the cardinal now or- 
dered every obnoxious publication to 
be delivered up within a fortnight, 
and commissioned the bishops to 
punish the refractory with the sen- 
tence of excommunication.' Henry 
himself was anxious to enter the lists 
against the German ; nor did Wolsey 
discourage the attempt, under the 
idea that pride no less than convic- 
tion would afterwards bind the royal 
polemic to the supc^rt of the ancient 
creed. That the treatise in defence 
of the seven sacraments, which the 
king published, was his own com- 
position, is forcibly asserted by him- 
self ; that it was planned, revised, and 
improved by the superior judgment 
of the cardinal and the bishop of 
Bochester, was the opinion of the 
public.^ Clarke, dean of Windsor, 
carried the royaJ production to Borne, 
and in a full consistory submitted it 

1 ViteU. B. 4, p. 9. « Wilk. Con. iii. 690. 

> Sir Thomas More confirms this opinion 
by sajiog, that *• by bis grace's appoint- 
ment, and consent of the makers of the 
fame, he was only a sorter out and pbu^er of 
*he principal matters therein contained." — 
lee a note on this subject by Mr. Bruce, 
Arch. xxiv. 67. 



to the inspection and approbation of 
the pontiff, vnth an assurance, that 
as his master had refuted the errors 
of Luther vnth his pen, so was he 
ready to oppose the disciples of the 
heresiarch with his sword, and to 
array against them the whole strength 
of his kingdom. Clement accepted 
the present with many expressions 
of admiration and gratitude; but 
Henry looked for something more 
pleasing to his vanity than mere ac- 
knowledgments. The kings of France 
had long been distinguished by the 
appellation of "most Christian,'' those 
of Spain by that of "Catholic." When 
Louis XII. set up the sclusmatical 
synod of Pisa, it was contended that 
he had forfeited his right to the 
former of these titles ; and Julius II. 
transferred it to Henry, but vfith the 
understanding that the Ixansfer should 
be kept secret till the services of the 
king might justify in the eyes of men 
the partiality of the pontiff. After 
the victory at Guinegate, Henry de- 
manded the publication of the grant ; 
but Julius was dead ; Leo declared 
himself ignorant of the transaction ; 
and means were found to pacify the 
king with the promise of some other, 
but equivalent, distinction. Wolsey 
had lately readied the subject to 
the attention of the papal court; 
and Clarke, when he presented the 
king's work, demanded for him the 
title of " defender of the faith." This 
new denomination experienced some 
opposition ; but it could not be re- 
flised with decency; and Leo con- 
ferred it by a formal bull on Henry, 
who procured a confirmation of tho 
grant from the successor of Leo, 
Clement VII.'» 



'* See Afisertio s^tem Sacramentorum 
adversus Martinum Lutberum, edita ab in- 
yictissimo AnglisB et Francis rege, et do- 
mino HibemisB, Henrico ejus nominis octavo. 
It was published in London, 1521 ; Antwerp, 
1622 ; and Borne, 1543. And for the king^s 
title, FallaTicino, 177, and Bymer, ziii. 756 ; 
ziy. 13. It should be observed, that in 
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"Whatever knowledge the German 
leformer might possess of the doc- 
trines, his writing^ displayed little 
of the mild spirit of the gospel. In 
his answer to the king of England, 
the intemperance of his declamation 
scandalized his friends, while it gave 
joy to his enemies. To the king he 
allotted no other praise than that of 
writing in elegant language; in all 
other respects he was a fool and an 
ass, a blasphemer and a liar.* Henry 
complained to Luther's patron the 
elector; the German princes con- 
sidered the work as an insult to 
crowned heads; and at the earnest 
entreaty of Christian, king of Den- 
mark, Luther condescended to write 
an apology. In it he supposes that 
the "Defence of the Seven Sacra- 
ments" had been falsely attributed 
to Henry ; offers to acknowledge his 
error, and to publish a book in the 
king's praise ; paints in seductive co- 
lours the purity. and holiness of his 
own doctrine ; and takes occasion to 
inveigh against the tyranny of the 
popes, and against that bane of Eng- 
land, the cardinal of York.^ Such an 
apology was not likely to appease the 
mind of Henry, who was proud of his 
work, and atl^hed to his minister; 
and the assertiou that the king began 
to favour the new gospel, provoked 



neither of the bulls is there any grant of 
inheritance. The title belonged to the king 
personally, not to hia successors. Tibi per- 
petuum et proprium. — Ibid. But Henry 
retained it after his separation from the 
communion of Rome, and in 1543 it was 
annexed to the crown bj act of parliament, 
35 Hen. YIII. 3. Thus it became here- 
ditable bj his successors; and I observe 
that it was retained even by Fhilijp and 
Mary, though the statute itself had been 
repealed. 

* Lath. Op. ii. 617 — 634. Melancthon was 
ashamed of uie violence of Luther's writings. 
Qnem quidem virum ego meliorem esse 
judico, quam qnalis videtur facienti de eo 
judicium ex ulis violentis scriptionibus 
ipsius. — Ep. ad Gamer, p. 90. Sir Thomas 
More wrote an answer to Luther, under the 
fictitious name of William Ross. Eruditis- 
aimi viri OulielmiRca.sei opus elegans, doc« 



him to publish a severe but dignified 
answer. In it he openly avows him- 
self to be the author of the tract 
printed with his name, and expresses 
his esteem for Wolsey, whom he al- 
ways loved, but whom he shall now 
love much more, since he has been 
honoured with the abuse of one who 
never spared exalted worth either 
in the living or the dead. He then 
argues that, if the tree may be known 
by its fruits, the pride and passion, 
the lust and debauchery, of the new 
apostle, prove that he had received no 
commission from God, and concludes 
with maintaining that the favourite 
doctrines of his antasronist, respect- 
ing the sufficiency of faith and non- 
existence of free will, were subversive 
of all morality, and repugnant to the 
first principles of religion.^ The pub- 
lication of this letter rekindled the 
anger, and exasperated the venom of 
the reformer. He announced his re- 
gret that he had descended to the 
meanness of making an apology ; and 
condemned his own folly in supposing 
*' that virtue could exist in a court, or 
that Christ might be found in a place 
where Satan reigned." But thence- 
forth let his enemies tremble. He 
would no more attempt to allure them 
by mildness, but would apply the 
merited lash to their backs.^ 



tum, festivum, &c. In it be endeavours to 
equal the abuse of the reformer; while 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, in a more 
argumentative style, undertook the defence 
of the king in lus work entitled Defensio 
Assertionum re^s An^liss de fide Catholica 
adversus Lutheri Captivitatem Babylonicam. 

* It is printed at the end of the Paris edi- 
tion of the king's work, 1662, p. 102. Luther 
terms the cardinal illud monstrum ct pub- 
licum odium Dei et hominum, pestis ilhi 
regni tui.— Op. ii. 617—534. 

• Op. ii. 104—130. The invective against 
Luther's union with Catherine Boren, a 
nun, is written with an elegance and elo- 
quence far beyond the powers of Henry 
(p. 110). I know not who was the real 
author. 

♦ Sleidan, 42, 67, 68. Baynald, viii. 486. 
Collier^ ii. Records, p. 3. 
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The edict of Worms had become a 
dnd letter at the expiration of a few 
months; and Luther, returning to 
Wittemberg, had published his Ger- 
man translation of the Scriptures. It 
ITM preposterous to imagine that firom 
(he perusal of the sacred volumes the 
common people could be enabled to 
dedde those questions which divided 
the most learned ; but the present 
flattered their pride; they felt thmr 
obligations to the man who had r^i- 
dered them the judges of their own 
belief; and when they did not under- 
stand his arguments, were still con- 
vinced by the attraction of novelty, 
the promise of freedom, and the hope 
of sharing in the spoils of the church.* 
The increase of new teachers kept 
equal pace with the increase of new 
religionists. The country curate, who 
was unknown beyond the precinotB of 
his village, the friar, who had hitherto 
▼egetated in the obscurity of his 
convent, saw the way to riches and 
celebrity suddenly opened before 
them. They had only to ascend 
their pulpits, to dispUy the new 
light, which had lately burst upon 
them, to declaim against the wealth 
of the clergy and the tyranny of the 
popes, and they were immediately 
followed by crowds of disciples, whose 
gratitude supplied their wants, and 
whose approbation secured to them 
importance in the new church. But 
these teachers soon discovered that 
they had as good a claim to infalli- 
bility as Luther; they began to 
dispute many of his doctrines, and 



^ GFennanj at this period abounded with 
military adyentnren. As the institation of 
Btandinff armies was yet in its infancy, when 
any pnnce began a war, he sent to hire 
soldiers in Germany or Switserland, and 
these at the end of tneir engagonent, which 
seldom lasted more than six months, re- 
tamed home to live on the plunder which 
t^ey had made, till thej should receive 
another offer of serricew It was observed 
that most of these, both officers and men, 
attached themselres to Luther. But the 
most celebrated was SiokiDgen, of an ancient 
family situated near the Rhine. He not 



to reform the reformer himself. 
Zwinglius declared against him in 
Switzerland, and severed f^m his 
empire the four cities of Strasburg, 
Lindau, Constance, and Memmingen. 
Munoer, driven from Saxony, erected 
his hostile standard at Mulhauseo, 
in Thuringia. He taught the natural 
equality of men, the right of each to 
his shue in the common property of 
all, the abolition of every authority 
not founded on the gospel, and the 
formation of a new kingdom upon 
earth, to consist entirely of the saints. 
The peasants, allured by his doctrines, 
were soon in arms, and the princes of 
the empire began to tremble for their 
political existence. Luther was over- 
whelmed with reproaches ; the evil, it 
was said, had sprung from the ten- 
dency of his doctrines ; and, to justify 
himself, he declared that Muncer was 
inspired and aided by the devil, and 
that the only remedy was to extirpate 
with fire and sword both thM»acher 
and his disciples. After many a bloody 
field in different parts of the empire, 
the Catholics and Lutherans by their 
united efforts suppressed the insur- 
rection.' But the moment the com- 
mon enemy was removed, their mutual 
diffidence revived; and the Catholic 
princes requested the presence of the 
emperor to protect them flrom the 
machinations of their enemies ; and 
the Protestant princes concluded at 
Torgau a league for their common de- 
fence. It was afterwards strengthened 
by the accession of new members ; and 
in the course of a few pages we shall 

only invited the reformer to five with him, 
but promised to protect him against the 
whole world. Under pretext of a commis- 
sion f)rom Charles, he levied 10,000 foot and 
2,000 horse, overran the electorate of 
IVeves and laid siege to the oitr. His 
object was to employ the religious feelings 
of his troops in Tormin^ a principality for 
himself out of the ecclesiastical electorate!>. 
But Uie Oerman princes, aware of his am- 
bition, combined against him, and made 
him prisoner.— Sleid. 36. Schmidt, I. viiw 
0. 7. * Sleid. 34. 
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Bee this confederacy, avowedly formed 
to support and propagate the new 
doctrines, in active correspondence 



with the king of England, the enemy 
of religious innovation, and the de- 
fender of the orthodox faith. 
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When Henry married the princess 
Catherine she was in her twenty-sixth 
year. The graces of her person de- 
rived additional lustre from the ami-' 
able qualities of her heart; and the 
propriety of her conduct, during a 
long period of trial and suspense, had 
deserved and obtained the applause 
of the whole court. She bore him 
three sons and two daughters, all of 
whom died in their infancy, except 
the princess Mary, who survived both 
her parents, and afterwards ascended 
the throne.* For several years the 
king boasted of his happiness in pos- 
sessing so accomplished and virtuous 
a consort ;• but Catherine was older 
than her husband, and subject to fre- 
quent infirmities ; the ardoui^ of his 
attachment gradually evaporated ; and 
at last his inconstancy or superstition 
attributed to the curse of Heaven the 
death of her children and her subse- 
quent miscarriages. Yet even while 
she suffered from Ms bad usage, he 
was compelled to admire the meek- 
ness with which she bore her afflic- 
tions, and the constancy with which 

1 Notwithstanding the prohibition of 
Burnet, I believe tmtt Catherine had flye 
children, on the authority of Sanders (p, 6, 
Col. Agrip. 1610), confirmed by the teiti- 
mony of Mason (De Miniat. Aiig. p. 147), 
and of Cardinal Pole : Liberos plures ez ea 
Buscepit. Si vero reliqui decesserint, at 
tinam reliquit.— Poli Apol. ad Car. Y. Cam. 
p. 162. See Appendix, M. 
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she maintained her rights. The queen 
had lost his heart ; she never forfeited 
his esteem. 

As long as he was attached to Ca- 
therine, he was careful to confine his 
passions within the bounds of public 
decency; and, though he might in- 
dulge in occasional amours, he re- 
frained from open and scandalous 
excesses. The first of the royal mis* 
tresses whose name has been preserved 
in history, was Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Sir John Blount, and rehct of Sir 
Gil^rt Tailbois. By her he had a 
son, n^med in baptism Henry Mtz- 
roy, whon^ he successively raised to 
the titles and offices of earl of Not- 
tingham, duke of Bichmond, admiral 
of England, warden of the Scottish 
marches, and lieutenant of Ireland. 
His excessive partiality to the boy 
provoked a suspicion that he intended 
to name him his successor, to the pre- 
judice of his legitimate daughter; 
but, to the grief and disappointment 
of the father, the young Fitzroy died 
in London, before he had completed 
his eighteenth year.' 

^ * Quam sic initio regni amavit, nt nemo 
vir erga carissimam coigugem maiorem 
ostenderit amorem.— Ibid. See also chap.i. 
note 2. 

' Sandford, 406. Giovanni Joacohino, 
whom the king had introduced to the young 
Fitzroy, says of him, April 11, 1680, E bel- 
Ussimo e costumatissimo 6d anche literato 
flgliolo.— Apud Le Grand, iii. 416. 
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To Elisabeth Tailbois succeeded in 
the king's affections Maiy Boleyn, 
whose father, Sir Thomas Boleyn, was 
sprang from a lord mayor of London, 
and whose mother, Elizabeth, was 
daughter of Thomas duke of Norfolk. 
She retained for some time her em- 
pire over the fickle heart of her lover ;* 
but Henry at length treated her as 
he had treated so many others -? and 
his desertion of Mary furnished, at 
a subsequent period, a useful lesson to 
her younger sister, the gay and accom- 
plished Anne Boleyn. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot 
ascertain the exact year in which that 
lady was bom. The earliest year 
assigned is 1500, the latest 1507. N ei- 
ther of these dates rests on satisfiactory 
authority. The first appears to accord 
better with the earlier circumstances 
of her life, the other plainly makes 

1 The relactance of Bamet to acknow- 
ledge Mary as one of the king's mistresses 
must jield to the repeated assertions of 
Pole, in his private letter to Henrj, written 
in 1636. Didioerat (Anne Boleyn), opinor, 
si nnlla alia ex re, Tel sororis sue ezemplo, 
quam cito te concubinarum taarum satietae 
caperet. — Soror ejus est, quam tn violasti 
pnmam, et din postea concubinss loco apud 
te habaisti. — Ab eodem pontiflce ma^a si 
contendebas, ut tibi lioeret ducer<> dororem 
ejos, qoae conoabina taa foissct. — Pol. f. 
Ixxvi. IxzTii. 

* There is, however, reason to believe 
Ihat he provided a husband for Marj Boleyn. 
At her marriage with Wiiiiam Carey, of the 
privy chamber, the king honoured the cere- 
mony with his presence, and made his offer* 
ing at the altar. — Item for the king's ofiHng 
opon Saturday (31st January, 1620*21) at 
the marriage of M. Care and Mare Bullayn, 
vi. 8. viii. d." See extract from the House- 
hold Book in Sir Frederic Madden's privy 
?ur8e expenses of Queen Mary, App. p. 282. 
he date is of importance. 

' Camden, in a marginal note, says, " nata 
anno MDVII."— Hearne's edition, p. 2. 
The printed Sanders says that she was born 
in 1600.— De Schis. p. 18. We possess an 
autograph letter written by her, while she 
was pursuing her studies at Hever, a castle 
belonging to her father. The letter is in 
many parts illepfible and unintelligible 
enough. See it m Ellis, ii. Ser. vol. 11, 
p. 10, with an imaginary translation. It 
shows, however, that Sir Thomas had written 
to his daughter a letter of reproof, and had 
told her that he shoiild take her with him to 
court, where he should introduce her to the 



her much too young.^ The reader 
is aware that she was one of the few 
English ladies selected by Louis XII. 
as attendants on his wife Queen Mary, 
who, soon after the death of her royal 
husband, returned to England. Anne, 
however, remained in France. She 
may perhaps at first have visited a 
friend or relative of her father at 
Brie ; but all that we know with cer- 
tainty is, that she was soon admitted 
into the household of Claude, queen 
of Francis I. In the service of that 
virtuous princess she continued almost 
seven years ; and, though reports un- 
favourable to her moral character, 
during the latter pei^od of her resi- 
dence in the French court, may be 
found in foreign writers, they appear 
undeserving of credit, and were pro- 
bably suggested by her subsequent 
unhappy fate.^ In 1522 she was 

queen, who woiild talk with her ; and that 
he required an answer composed by herself 
without the aid of her governess or her 
masters. She answers at full length and in 
very incorrect language. As there is not in 
the letter any allusion to her future advance- 
ment at court, we cannot suppose it to have 
been written before 1613, when, if the latest 
date of her birth be correct, she could be 
only six years old. But the letter itself 
manifestly proves that the writer must have 
been a girl often or twelve at the least, and 
must therefore have been bom near the 

beginning of the century. The ridiculous 

statement in Sanders, that Anne was the 
daughter of Henry by Lady Boleyn, if it 
stood in need of refutation, is abundantly 
disproved, as Quirini has observed (PoliEp. 
tom. i. p. 137), by the silence of Pole, who 
woiild certainly have mentioned it, if it had 
been known in his time. 

* I am aequainted with only one passage 
corroborative of these reports, and claiming 
original authority, a glowing description of 
Anne Boleyn as the life and ornament of 
the French court, said to have been ex- 
tracted from the memoirs of the viscount 
Chateaubriant, a contemporary in the court 
of Francis I. (Queens of England, 2nd edit, 
iv. p. 168.) The fact however is, that this 
extract is not taken from memoirs written 
by a contemporary of Anne, but by a con- 
temporary of our own, by the bibliophile 
Jacob [^M. PaulLacroix] , who in 1837 amused 
himself with composing certain parts of a 
novel, to be called the M^moires of Ma- 
dame de Chateaubriant (Fran9oise de Faix), 
mistress of Francis I. 

There can be no doubt that in this extract 
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recalled to England by Henry VIII.,' 
who had it in contemplation to put 
an end to the controversy between 
Sir Thomas Boleyn and Sir Piers 
Butler for the succession to the lands 
and honours of Thomas Butler, late 
earl of Carrick and Ormond, in Ire- 
land, and liord Eochford in England, 
by giving Anne Boleyn in marriage 
to the son of Sir Piers.* With this 
view, she returned to England in 
1522, and was soon admitted into the 
household of Queen Catherine, in a 
situation similar to that which she 
before held in the service of Queen 
Claude. Her Prench education gave 
her the superiority over her com- 
panions; she played, and danced, 
and sung with more grace than any 
other lady at court; and the gaiety 
of her conversation, with the buoyancy 
of her disposition, attracted a crowd 
of admirers. 

It happened that, when the cardinal 
was closeted with the king, the gen- 

the accomplished historiaa of England's 
Qaeens was misled by error of some foreign 
correspondent. It was, however, necessary 
to mention the mistake here, otherwise this 
imaginary description might, hereafter, on 
the authority of Miss Strickland's name, 
have been received as a real and authentic 
document. 

^ Though Spelman (p. 2) makes her re- 
main in the family of the auchess of Alen- 
^n, who quitted France in September, 
1525, and was married to the nominal king 
of Navarre in 1527, it ispiain that he can- 
not be correct. Lord Herbert assures us 
(and appeals for the assertion to **'Our 
records"), that she returned to England in 
1622, ** at the time when our students at 
Paris were remanded" (p. 46 and 122) ; and 
Fiddes informs us that Francis complained 
at the time to the English ambassador, that 
** the English scholars and the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn should return home" 
(p. 268). 

^ This sup;gestion came from Lord Surrey 
(St. Pap. ii. 57) ; and Wolsey was ordered 
by the king to bring about the marriage 
(ibid. i. 91). Now Mary Boleyn had been 
already married nine months; so that the 
daughter in question could only be Anne 
Boleyn. Wolisey undertook the negotiation 
in November, 1521, and the order for Anne's 
return reached Paris in the beginning of 
the next year. 

' The present, however, was not the first 



tlemen of his suite, to pass their time, 
would repair to the apartment occu- 
pied by the queen's maids. There 
Anne first saw the lord Percy, son to 
the earl of Northumberland ; a warm 
attachment grew up between them, 
and they began seriously to think of 
a clandestine marriage. Biit their 
secret was revealed to Henry, and 
Wolsey received orders to separate 
the lovers. Anne was sent back to 
her parents, and Percy was compelled 
to marry Mary Talbot, daughter to 
the earl of Shrewsbury.^ After a 
short delay, the young Boleyn was 
recalled to court, where she gradually 
resumed her former ascendancy, and 
consoled herself by a new conquest 
for her late disapi)ointment. The 
projected union between her and the 
son of Sir Piers Butler now appeared 
more distant than ever ; Henry him- 
self on several occasions treated her 
with marked attention ; once he made 
to her the present of a valuable set of 

time that this marriage had been in con- 
templation. From papers in possession of 
Lord Shrewsbury, it appears tnat, as early 
as in the year 1519, the parents of the par- 
ties, in apprehension of opposition from 
some higher quarter, had agreed to make a 
pilgrimage at the same time to a shrine at 
Doncaster, that they might have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting, and arranging the par- 
ticulars. So fixed was Northumberland on 
the marriage, that, though he had been 
urged to send Lord Percy to court, he de- 
clared that he would keep him at home, till 
he should "be better learned, and well 
acquainted with his wife." However, supe- 
rior authority prevailed, and the marriage 
was then prevented. It is probable that 
the great opponent then was the most urgent 
for its accomplishment now. I know not 
the day on which it took place, but I possess 
the copy of a letter from the earl of Surrey 
toLordDarcy, "scribbled the 12lhdayof 
September,'* in the year 1523, in which 
Lord Surrejr* having stated that he for- 
warded to him a letter from the cardinal, 
adds, " the mariage of my lorde Percy sh:il 
be wt my lorde steward's doghter, whereof 
I am right glade, aud so I am sure ye be. 
Now the oheff baron is with my lorde cf 
Northumberland to conclude the mariage." 
We may therefore safely infer that it took 
place about the end of 1523 or the beginning 
of 1524; another proof that the historians 
who placed the return of Anne in the jeai 
1527 are in error. 
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jewels ;* and it was probably to gra- 
tify her, that he created her father 
'Vifloount Bochford, and appointed 
him treasurer of the royal house- 
hold.' Anne could not be blind to 
tbe impression which her charms had 
made on the amorous monarch; but, 
when he ventured to hint to her his 
real object, she indignantly replied, 
that she could not be his wife, and 
would not be his mistress.' 

This answer, instead of checking, 
served only to irritate the passion of 
the king, who for more than a twelve- 
month persisted in urging his suit 
with protestations of the most ardent 
attachment. But Anne had derived 
wisdom from the fato of her sister 
Mary. She artfUlly kept her lover 
in suspense ; but tempered her resist- 
ance with so many blandishments, 



* OavMdish (ia Wordsworth's Ecclesias- 
tical Biographj), 363—369. Heylin's Be- 
formation, 268, 260. 

* On the fall of Wolsey, when Anne 
reigned without control, in 1529, her father 
was created earl of Ormond in Ireland, and 
of WiltsUre in England. His competitor, 
Sir Piers Batler, who claimed as heir 

general to the last earl, was created earl of 
^ssorj, and, having surrendered all his 
lands to the king, receired them back by a 
grant from the crown. 

3 Oonoubina enim tna fieri ^udica mnlier 
nolebat, uxor volebat.— Pol. ibid, tlla cuias 
amore rex deperibat, pertinacissime negaoat 
sol corporis potestatem, nisi matrimonio 
ooigonctam, se illi unqnam facturam. — Pol. 
ad regem Scotiss, p. 176. There is in the 
Sloane MS. 2495 a pretended copy of the 
▼ery words in which she answered the king. 

* Misere ardebas, homo hoc setatis et isto 
remm nsu, puelln amore — Ilia sororem 
▼incere contendebat in te amatore retinendo. 
^Pol. f. izzvi. In one of his epistles to 
Anne, he states thai, though it was more 
than a year since he had been wounded by 
Oupid's dart, he was still uncertain whether 
he had failed, or had obtained a place in 
her heart. Ayant eate plus q'ung uan6 
attaynte da dart d'amours, non estant 
assnr^ de faUere, ou trouver place en votre 
oeur et affection. — Heame s Avesbury, 
p. 360. The date of this letter is not giyen ; 
but it must have preceded the letter No. 16, 
which from internal evidence was written in 
Dec. 1627, or Jan. 1528. Whence it follows 
that tiie long's passion for Anne must have 
begun at tiie latest in the summer of 1526, 
probably much earlier ; at all events before 
tbe time assigned to the origin of his 



that his hopes, though repeatedly 
disappointed, were never totolly ex- 
tinguished.^ Henry was aware that 
some objections had been formerly 
raised to his marriage with Catherine , 
but the question had been set at rest 
by the unanimous decision of his 
council; and seventeen yean had 
elapsed without a suspidon of the 
unlawfiilness of their union. Now, 
however, his increasing passion for 
the daughter of Lady Boleyn induced 
him to reconsider the subject; and 
in the company of his confidants he 
affected to fear that he was living in a 
state of incest with the relict of his 
brother.' Whether the idea of a 
divorce arose spontaneously in his 
mind, or was suggested by the of- 
ficiousness of others, may be uncer- 
tain^ but the royal wish was no 



scruples respecting his marriage with 
Catherine. 

* Satann ccepit auscultare ejus concu- 
piscentiam stimulanti, at illam.amaret, qua 
sui corporis potestatem facturam pernega- 
bat, ma. remota ilia, &o. Ab boo igitur 
initio, fto.— Poli Apol. ad Gas. 115, 116. 
BflUctim deperiit. Quum vero padicitiam 
expugnare non potuisset, in uxorem spe 
prolis masculaB ambivit. — Camb. 3. 

The first suggestion of the divorce has 
been attributed to different persons. 1. By 
the public the credit or infamy of it was 
given to Wolsey (Instigator et auctor con- 
silii existimabatur. — Poli Apol. ibid.) ; and 
the emperor in his answer to Heniy's de- 
fiance, openly charges the cardinal with it. 
— Apud Le Grand, iii. 46. 2. Wolsey denied 
or admitted it, as best suited his purpose. 
He denied it in presence of the king in the 
legatine court (Cavendish, 428), and re- 
peatedly boasted of it to the French ambas- 
sador.— Apud Le Grand, iii. 186, 200, 318, 
319. 3. Henry himself declared that the 
idea originated not with the cardinal, but 
with himself; and that his scruples were 
confirmed by the bishop of Tarbes (Caven- 
dish, ibid. Le Grand, ui. 218. HaU, 180) ; 
and Longland, the king's confessor, agrees 
with him so far as to say that he derived his 
first information respecting it from Henry. 
—Burnet, iii. App. p. 400. New Burnet, 
1.69. 

But Cardinal Pole, who, writing to the 
king on such a subject would hardly venture 
to assert what, if it were not true, Henry 
must have known to be false, assures us 
that it was first mentioned to the king by 
certain divines, whom Anne Boleyn sent to 
him for that purpose. lUa ip6% sacerJotes 
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sooner communicated to Wolsey, than 
he offered his aid, and ventured to 
promise complete success. His views, 
however, were very different from 
those of his sovereign. Either unap- 
prised of Henry's intentions in favour 
of Anne, or persuading himself that 
the present amour would terminate 
like 80 many others, he looked for- 
ward to the political consequences 
of the divorce; and that he might 
'* perpetuate*' the alliance between 
England and Prance, had already se- 
lected, for the successor of Catherine, 
Ben^, the daughter of Louis XI I. > 
The public had, indeed, fixed on Mar- 
garet, duchess of Alen^n, but the 
letters to which I have referred show, 
that if he ever thought of her, he 
soon renounced that idea in favour of 
Ben^e. 

Before we proceed, it will be neces- 
sary to direct the reader's attention 
to the events which, during the in- 
terval, had shaken the papal power in 
Italy. By the defeat of Francis at 
Pavia, Clement found himself placed 
in a most delicate situation, the em- 
barrassments of which were multiplied 
by the irresolution of his own mind 
and the insincerity both of his allies 
and of his enemies. Abandoned to 
the resentment of the imx>erialists, 
whose victorious troops from Naples 
on the south, and Lombardy on the 
north, could, at any moment, overrun 
his dominions, he concluded a treaty 
with their commanders ; but this the 
emperor refused to ratify without the 
addition of other and more humi- 
liating articles. Floating between 
hope and fear, he sometimes courted 
the friendship, at other times pro- 
voked the hostility of that prince; 
their correspondence was embittered 



8U0S, graves theologos, ^aasi pignora 
promptiB voluntatis nusit, qui non modo tibi 
licere afllrmarent nxorem dimittere, sed 
graviter etiam peocare dicerent, quod punc- 
tam nllam temporis earn retineres ; ao nisi 
rontinno repudiares, gravissimam Dei offen- 



by mutual reproaches; and the charges 
of ingratitude and breach of faith were 
repelled by Clement with complaints 
of insatiate rapadty and ambition.' 
After the liberation of Francis, the 
pontiff eagerly formed a confederacy 
with that monarch, with Sforza, duke 
of Milan, and with the republics of 
Yenice and Florence. Its object was 
to preserve the independence of the 
Italian states ; and Henry was named 
its protector; but he reflised the 
honour, on the ground that it con- 
tained articles with which he had no 
concern, and contented himself with 
making a collateral alliance with 
Francis, by which both monarchs 
bound themselves to consent to no 
arrangement with the emperor which 
did not include security for the money 
due to Henry from that prince, and 
an engagement on his part to release 
the two sons of Francis on the pay- 
ment of a million of crowns. The 
Italians collected an army; but the 
French monarch, though he promised 
much, performed nothing; and Cle- 
ment was reduced to the necessity of 
again soliciting a peace. His request 
was granted by Moncada, the governor 
of Naples; and yet that officer, under 
pretence of revenging the wrongs of 
the Colonnesi, at the end of four 
weeks advan(^ in secrecy to the 
walls of Borne, seized one of the gates, 
compelled the pontiff to take refuge 
in the castle of St. Angelo, and plun- 
dered the rich palace of the Yatican. 
A second treaty was concluded; new 
outrages followed on both sides; the 
allies again took the field ; and a faint 
gleam of success gave a transient lustre 
to their arms. 

To reinforce the imperialists, Fre- 
undsberg, a German partisan, had 



sionem denuntiarent. Hio primus totins 
fabnlsB exorsas fuit.— Pole, f. Ixxvi. 

^ Lettres de I'^vSqae de Bayonne, apud 
Le Grand, iii. 166, 168. 

« See PaUavicino, i. 235— 2i2. 
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raised a body of his oountrymen, 
amounting to fourteen thousand 
men; and these were joined at 
Fiorenzuola by Bourbon with ten 
thousand needy adventurers, partly 
Spaniards and partly Italians. This 
formidable army had neither pay nor 
provisions ; but the leaders undertook 
to enrich themselves and their fol- 
lowers with the plunder of Florence 
and Brome; and though the allies 
carefully watched their steps^ though 
they occasionally interrupted their 
progress, still the adventurers, stimu- 
lated by hope and necessity, continued 
to hasten towards their prey. Cle- 
ment in his consternation submitted 
to articles of peace dictated by Lan- 
noy, the viceroy of Naples ; but the 
imperialists despised the authority of 
that general ; his orders to withdraw 
were disobeyed; and his life was 
threatened when he ventured into 
their camp. Piorence owed its pre- 
servation to the rapid and seasonable 
interposition of the allied army; but 
the adventurers precipitated their 
march upon Bome ; and in the first 
week of May reached the walls of 
that capital. The next day Bourbon 
(Freundsberg lay sick at Perrara) led 
them to the assault ; and, though be 
fell by a musket-ball as he was mount- 
ing a ladder, the city was taken, and 
was abandoned during five days to 
the mercy of a licentious and infu- 
riate soldiery. The Spaniards and 
Italians , chiefly confined themselves 
to the plunder of the houses and 
palaces; the Germans, who had em- 
braced the doctrines of Luther, ran- 
sacked the churches and convents. 
Every species of torture was employed 
to draw from the captives the dis- 
closure of their hidden wealth; and 
women of every rank were promis- 
cuously subjected to the brutality of 
the conquerors. If we may believe 

1 Fallavicino, 242—246. Ouicciard. 1264. 
Muratori, xiv. 224—235. Da Bellay, 113. 
* Herbert, 197. A letter from the biwliop 



the contemporary writers, the horrors 
which attended the sack of Bome 
exceeded whatever the imagination 
can picture ; and the eternal city suf- 
fered more from the ravages of a 
Christian army than it had ever done 
from the hostility of pagan barbarians. 
At length Monoida arrived, and by 
his presence checked the licentiousness 
of the soldiers ; Clement, who had fled 
into the castle of St. Angelo, was care- 
fully surrounded and besieged by his 
enemies.* 

While Bourbon led his hungry 
followers to the sack of Bome, the 
kings of England and France were 
idly employed in devising offen- 
sive leagues and matrimonial alli- 
ances. Francis before his liberation 
from captivity had been contracted to 
Leonora, the emperor's sister; but 
his subsequent offer to proceed to the 
solemnization of marriage was rejected 
by Charles, on the ground that he 
had not yet complied with the other 
obligations of the treaty ; now Henry, 
to widen the breach between the two 
sovereigns, tendered to Francis the 
hand of the princess Mary, who 
had reached her eleventh year. The 
French monarch, equally anxious to 
bind his English brother to his in- 
terests, accepted the offer, urged an 
immediate marriage, and made light 
of the objections which the father 
drew from the immature age of his 
daughter.' But Henry was inflex- 
ible; and the French ambassadors, 
the bishop of Tarbes and the viscount 
of Turenne, at length signed a treaty, 
by which it was agreed that the 
princess should marry either Francis, 
or his second son the duke of Orleans ; 
Francis, as it was afterwards ex- 
plained, if that monarch should 
remain a widower till she arrived at 
the age of puberty ; the duke of Or- 
leans, if in the interval it should be 

of Bath contains a most singular proposal 
from the mother of Francis on this subject. 
— Fiddes, Collect, p. 141. 
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deemed desirable by both parties that 
the king should marry Leonora. Tvro 
other treaties were concluded at the 
same time, that both monarchs should 
jointly make war on the emperor, if 
he rejected the proposals which they 
meant to o£fer ; that Henry for him- 
self, his heirs and successors, should 
renounce all claim to any lands at 
that time in possession of the king of 
France, and that Francis and his suc- 
cessors should pay for ever to Henry 
and his heirs a yearly' rent of fifty 
thousand crowns of gold, in addition 
to all other sums due to him from the 
French monarch.* It was during the 
conferences respecting this marriage 
that the bbhop of Tarbes,if we may 
believe the suspicious assertion of the 
king and the cardinal, ventured to 
ask whether the legitimacy of the 
princess were unimpeachable ? What 
could prompt him to put the ques- 
tion, we are not informed. It is 
certain that he had no such instruc- 
tions from his court, which still con- 
tinued to solicit the union ; and the 
public afterwards believed that he 
spoke by the suggestion of Wolsey, 
who sought to supply the king with a 

1 It was to be paid perpetnia sseculis 
iutaria — ad extremum nsqae annorum de- 
cnrsum, qaem diyina providentia mondi 
hajiu terminum posoit et determinavit. In 
addition the English kine was also to re« 
ceive on board Ins own snips yearly a cer- 
tain quantity of the salt of Brooage to the 
ralne of 16,000 crowns. — Bym. xir. 221. 
Herb. 80. ' See Appendix, N. 

8 « Fnsmes ohez la Boyne on Ton dansa, 
et IdU de Tnraine par le oommandement 
dadict Seigneur Boy, dansa aveo Madame 
la Frincesse, et le Boy avec Mistress Bou- 
lan, quiaeste nourrie en France aTecque 
la feue Boyne." — Journal 5 de May, MBS. 
de Brienne, f. 80. It is plain that the writer 
of this journal had no knowledge of the fact 
generally assumed as granted, that Anne 
was lust returned from France after having 
liyed for some years in the family of the 
duchess of Alenfon. We have amiiltitude 
of documents respecting her during the 
year 1527, and a multitude of others cmring 
eadi succeeding year of her life, yet there 
is not, I belicTe, u all of them together a 
single passage which by any ingenuity can 
be tortured into a meaning allusiTC to £er 
nupposed connection with the duchess of 



decent pretext for opening his project 
of a divorce.* Before their departure 
Henry gave to the ambassadors a 
magnificent entertainment at Green- 
wich. Three hundred lances were 
broken before supper; in the evening 
the company withdrew to the ball- 
room, where they were entertained 
with an oration and songs, a fight at 
barriers, and the dancing of maskers. 
About midnight the king and Tu- 
renne retired with six others, dis- 
guised themselves as Venetian noble- 
men, and returning took out ladies 
to dance. The reader will not be sur- 
prised to learn that Henry's partner 
was Anne Boleyn.® 

That lady still retained her ascen- 
dancy over the heart of the king, to 
whom a divorce from Catherine was 
now become an object of greater im- 
portance than the friendship of the 
most powerful prince in Christendom. 
He communicated his doubts respect- 
ing the validity of his marriage to 
several canonists and divines, who 
easily discovered the real wish of their 
sovereign through the thin disguise 
with which he affected to cover it, — 
the scruples of a timorous conscience, 

■ M— — ^^M^^M^— ^^a^-^— i^^-^^— ^^M^»^« I — ^^ m"' 

Alen^on. The first mention of this^eonnec* 
tion, as far as I can learn, otfcurs in Me- 
teren, the Dutch historian of the Nether- 
lands, about the end of this century; but 
Meteren, when he refers to matters not 
concerning his own country, betrays the 
most profound ignorance or insincerity. 
Thus, on this very subject, he makes Anne 
reside with the duchess of Alenfon (the 
queen of Navarre) till the year 1632, when 
she accompanies her ijustress to the inter- 
view between Henry and Francis at Calais 
and Boulogne, where Henry sees her and 
falls in love with her. " Ladite Anna Bol- 
lain demeura en France, premierement prds 
de la Boyne Claude, et puis apres pres de 
la Boyne de Navarre, aveo laquelle elle vint 
k Calais et h Bologne, ou les deux Boys se 
devoyent entrepaner, ou le Boy Henry la 
vid, et luy pleut tellement qu'il ne reposa 

f>oint, qu il ne I'eut en Angieterre et qu'il 
'eut espouse." — Meteren, L'Histoire des 
Pays Baa, traduit de Flamand en Francoys 

Sar T. D. L. Hnye. Axnstelod. 1670, fol. 20. 
fow we know that the queen of Navarro 
was not at that interview, and that Henry 
himself took Anne with him to it, — 8<;f 
later, c. iii. anno 1532. 
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and the danger of a disputed suooes- 
sionJ Most of them, from a passage 
in Leviticus, contended that no dis- 
pensation could authorize a marriage 
with the widow of a brother; two 
from passages in Deuteronomy in- 
ferred, that the prohibition was not 
universal, but admitted an exception 
in the king's case, where the first mar- 
riage had been unproductive of issue.' 
The advocates for the divorce were 
disconcerted by this reply of their 
opponents ; and abandoning the argu- 
ments Arom Scripture, began to ques- 
tion the validity of the dipensation 
on three other grounds: 1. Because 
it was not sufficiently ample ; 2. be- 
cause it had been obtained under 
false pretences; and 8. because it had 
been soUoited without the consent 
of Henry, the party chiefly interested 
in it. 

At the close of the late negotiation 
it had been agreed that Wolsey 
should proceed io the continent, that 
he might settle in person with FrancLs 
certam points which still remained in 
suspense. Of these, the chief, in the 
king's estimation, regarded tiie pro- 
mised marriage of the princess Mary. 
How could he give her, as his heir- 
apparent, to Francis, at the moment 
when he intended to bastardize her 
by repudiating her mother? That 
monarch still insisted on their union; 
and the most that Wolsey could 
obtain in the conferences in April 
was, that the marriage should take 
place either with the king or his 
second son, the duke of ^ Orleans. 
Henry would not consent to* the first 
part of this alternative; and\ there- 
fore imposed on his minister t^ task 
of persuading Erancis to be satisfied 
with the second, or to break o^T the 
intended marriage altogether.' 11^ was 

^ So much so that Pace, in ft letter to 
Henry* nses repeatedly "ajentt you" or 
"for you" as qmonymons with "aexinst 
the <2ioorM/' "for the <itiwretf."-~En:^ht'8 
Erasmns, ipp. p. xxv. , 



with many misgivings that the car- 
dinal had accepted the commission. 
He knew that the advice came fh>m 
his poUtical enemies, the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and the lord 
Bochford, all warm advocates for the 
divorce; and he foresaw that they 
woidd improve the opportunity of his 
absence to undermine his credit with 
the king, by insinuating that he was 
an enemy to it. Perhaps he might 
have succeeded in his attempt to 
avoid this mission, had not the news 
arrived of the recent ooourrenoes in 
Italy. The -king, though he felt, or 
affected to feel, the deepest grief for 
the misfortunes of the pontiff, was not 
blind to the benefits which might be 
derived Aram his captivity. It might 
be assumed as a proof of the insatiate 
ambition of Charles; it would give 
the sanction of rehgion to the war in 
which Henry's engagements with 
Francis would probably involve him ; 
and, above all, it would supply the 
cardinal with a pretext for deciding, 
without the papal interference, the 
question of the divorce in his lt!ga- 
tine court. New prospects were 
opened ; new treaties were to be ne- 
gotiated; and Wolsey made up his 
mind to fulfil with apparent cheerful- 
ness the pleasure of his sovereign.* 

Hitherto the king had concealed 
his thoughts respecting a divorce 
from the knowledge of the queen, and 
with that view had sworn to secrecy 
every individual to whom they had 
been communicated. But Catherine's 
eyes had witnessed his partiality for 
her maid, and her jealousy at last dis- 
covered the whole intrigue. In a fit 
of passion she reproached him to his 
face with the baseness of his conduct; 
attributing it, however, to the poUoy 
of the cardinal, and to his hostility to 

* Levit. xriii. 16; zz. 21. Deateron. 
xzT. 6. See Appendix, O. 

» State Papers, i. 191. 

* State Papers, 101. Cavendish, o. ziii. 
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her on account of her family. After 
a"shorte tragedie/' Henry appeased 
her. He appealed to her piety ; and 
protested that his only object was to 
search out the truth, and to tran- 
quillize his own conscience. She re- 
plied that she came a yirgin to his 
bed ; that she would never admit that 
she had been living in incest for 
eighteen years; and that she would 
have, what could not in justice be 
denied her, the aid of both native and 
foreign counsel to defend her right.* 
Prom that moment all her proceed- 
ings were strictly watched; for it was 
become of importance to cut her o£f 
from all communication with the em- 
peror, as long as that prince kept the 
pontiff in his custody. Still, in defiance 
of every precaution, she found the 
means of sending information to the 
archduchess in Pianders, and also to 
her nephew in Spain.' 

In the meanwhile the cardinal had 
set out on his embassy, having pre- 
viously begged of the king by letter 
to defend him during his absence 
against those who might represent 
him as .a covert opponent of the 
divorce.' As he passed through Kent 
he disclosed the "king's secret mat- 
ters—so it was called— to the prelates 
of Canterbury and Bochester, telling 
them that it was first mooted by the 
bishop of Tarbes in the late con- 
ferences, and soliciting their opinion, 
because he would be called upon to 
discuss the question with the Prenoh 
ministers.^ Crossing the sea, he en- 
tered Prance, wheve he was received 



1 state Papers, i. 195, 197. 

a Ibid. i. 215, 217, 220, 276. 

3 Ibid. 195. Wolsey in speaking of the 
queen's quarrel with Henry, had expressed 
a fear that her obstinacy would interpose 
many impediments in the way of the divorce. 
This had been misrepresented to the king, 
as a betrayal of hia real sentiments; and 
Henry had by Wolman reproached him with 
insincerity and lukewarmness. He denied 
the charge, "taking God to recorde that 
there was nothing erthely that he coveted 
BO much as the avauncvnfr thereof."— Ihid. 



with all the distinction due to a 
crowned head, because he had been 
appointed locum-tenens of the king. 
Pageants were exhibited ; addresses 
were delivered ; and in every town 
the prisons were thrown open at his 
command. These honours might flat- 
ter, they did not satisfy the cardinal. 
By no messages, no prayers, could he 
obtain permission to proceed to Paris, 
or prevail on the Prench monarch to 
visit him. Prancis, under different 
pretexts, kept "VVolsey at Abbeville, 
that he himself might remain un- 
shackled, till he had ascertained the 
fate of the proposals which the Prench 
and English ambassadors had con- 
jointly made to the emperor.* They 
were refused ; and then the king 
hastened with his court to Amiens, 
anxious to atone to the cardinal by 
his present attentions for his past 
neglect. He l^ew that Charles, to 
detach Henry from the alliance, had 
made to him the offer of Milsm, with 
the hand of the princess of Portugal 
for the duke of .Eichmond, the king's 
natural son ; but fortunately Wol- 
sey, though his sovereign hesitated, 
looked on the overture as a mere 
artifice,^ and seized the opportunity 
to obtain from the apprehensions of 
Prancis every object which he sought. 
On his representation that no peace 
could be hoped for in Europe unless 
the Prench king should marry Leo- 
nora, Prancis consented, though not 
without a real or pretended struggle, 
to waive the claim to the princess 
Mary. It was agreed that she should 

This was on the first of July, and he set off 
on the third. 

^ I do not believe his story. See Ap- 
pendix, F. 

s Tarbes and Foyntz proposed th^t 
Charles should restore his hostages, the two 
sons of Francis, aud that Francis, in return, 
should pay 2,000,000 of crowns, should re- 
sign his claim to Naples and hi« feudal 
saperiority over Flanders and Artois, and 
leave Sforza in Milan on certain oooditions. 
— Vesp. C. iv. 146. 

« SUte Papers, 23i, 2A5, 268. 
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marry the duke ot Orleans, a boy 
eight years old ; but that the articles 
of marriage — Mary throughout the 
negotiation was considered heir-appa- 
rent — should not be settled till the 
young prince had attained the age of 
puberty ; and that if, for any reason, 
or on account of any event wMeh might 
come to pass, the marriage did not 
take place, that failure should not 
interrupt the friendship between the 
crowns, nor invalidate any provision 
of the treaties concluded between 
them. It was also resolved that, in 
order to avoid the expense of the 
personal interview of the two kings 
formerly stipulated, the present meet- 
ing of I^rancis and the cardinal should 
be taken for the fulfilment of that 
provision. Several questions respect- 
ing the subsidy to be paid by Henry 
towards the Italian war were then 
adjusted; and the two kings were 
made to unite in a declaration, that, 
as long as the pontiff renuuned in 
captivity, they would neither consent 
to the convocation of the general 
council, nor admit any bull or breve 
issued by Clement in derogation of 
their rights, or of the rights of their 
subjects ; that during the same period 
the concerns of each national ohurch 
should be conducteu by its own 
bishops; and that the judgments of 
Wolsey in his legatine court should, 
in defiance of any papal prohibition, 
be carried into execution, whatever 
might be the rank of the party con- 
demned ; a clause of which the real, 
though seeret, object was to invest 
Wolsey with unlimited power in the 
trial of the divorce, and to deprive 



1 State Papers, 135—253, 256—263. Bym. 
adv. 203—227. 

* See the narrative of Pole (cnmhioeaiMa 
labare yideretnr xninistri puelue pro seqnis- 

3ae illam Bnfllilciant, fol. Ixxri.), and Waice- 
eld's letters in Knight's Erasmaa, App. 
xzT. This man's vanitj prompted him to 
assert, that he conld tiring forward arma- 
ments for either side, unknown to any other 
man in the kingdom. He was originally 



Catherine of any aid from the 
authority of the pontiff.' 

Whilst the ambassador was em- 
ployed in these treaties, Henry, at 
the persuasion of Wakefield, profes- 
sor of Hebrew in the university of 
Oxford, had resumed the plan so 
recently abandoned, and had resolved 
to rest his cause on the prohibition in 
Leviticus.' With this view a treatise 
was composed. The materials may 
have been furnished by others; but 
the king laboured assiduously at the 
work himself, and fortified his case 
with every argument and authority 
which his reading or ingenuity could 
supply.^ The result was such as might 
have been anticipated. He convinced 
himself by his own reasoning ; he be- 
lieved that no impartial judge could 
pronounce against him ; he began to 
look upon every man as an enemy 
who dared to doubt of the success of 
his cause. In this temper of mind 
it was with deep displeasure that he 
read the letters of the cardinal firom 
France, detailing the difficulties which 
must arise from the observance of ju- 
dicial forms, the opposition of the 
emperor, and the obstinacy, the pro- 
tests, and the appeals of Catherine; 
representing the objections which 
might be opposed to the legitimacy 
of the king's issue by a future mfe, 
unless the judgment to be pronounced 
by himself were confirmed by the pon- 
tiff; and suggesting a variety of ex- 
pedients, all of uncertain result, but 
all tending to his own aggrandizement. 
Henry rejected these suggestions, and 
let him know that they were thought 
to proceed more from a wish to gratify 



aeainst the king, bat became his advocate 
when he was told that the marriage with 
Arthnr had been consammated. 

' Henry in one of his letters to Anne 
writes, that his book maketh substantially 
for his purpose— that he had been writing it 
four hours that day — and then conclaaes 
with expressions too indicate to be tran- 
scribed.— Heame's Avesbary, 360. 
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his own ambition than to promote the 
cause of his sovereign.^ It was in 
vain that Wolsey despatched the 
bishop of Bath to explain what he 
considered the real state of the ques- 
tion ; that he declared himself " ready 
to expose his body, life, and blood for 
the achieving of the royal interest."* 
The king's distrust was now too 
deeply rooted; he refused to give 
his confidence to the agents employed 
by Wolsey, resolved to negotiate with 
the pope through an envoy of his 
own; and selected for that mission 
his secretary Knight, though the 
cardinal pronounced him unfit for 
so deUcate an office. Knight was 
ordered to call on Wolsey in his 
way, and to ask his advice as to the 
best means of gaining access to 
Clement, but on no account to com- 
municate to him the instructions 
which he had received. 

The envoy found Wolsey at Com- 
peigne, where he had gone to pay 
his respects to Louise, the mother of 
Francis, and delivered to him a letter 
of recall from Henry, accompanied, 
however, with another in the king's 
own hand, thanking him for his 
services during the negotiation at 
Amiens.^ Having hastily collected 



1 See State Papers, 230, 264, 267, 270. 
This letter, full of reproof, was written 
** with the privity" of the cardinal's enemies 
in the cabinet, the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and the lord Boohford; but at the 
same time another letter was written with- 
out their privity, in which the king gave 
him most nearer thanks, for his prudence 
in postponing the disclosure of tne secret 
matter to Francis, and for his devices to 
procure its success with the pontiff. — ^EUis, 
3 ser. ii. 88. 

* Ibid. 273. When the bishop urged the 
difficulties foreseen by the cardinal, the 
king replied " t^at he had studied the 
matter himself, and found the marriage un- 
lawfbl jure divino, and undispensable. As 
for deiajr* he cared not for it. He had 
waited eighteen years, and could wait four 
or five more ; and with respect to the 
queen's supposed appeal, he did not expect 
that she would appeal from the judgment of 
the prelates of Canterbury, Bochester, Bly, 
and London. Bath asked, if she might not 



the French cardinals, Le prevailed 
on them to join him in a common 
letter to Clement, in which they 
acquainted the pontiff with the pro- 
visions of the late treaty respecting 
the acts which might be done by him 
in prison, and solicited him to appoint 
a delegate for the exercise of the 
papal power on tliis side of the 
Alps during his captivity.^ He then 
proceeded to take his leave of tho 
king and his mother, and to give 
them, for th* first time, as had been 
previously devised,^ a hint of the 
intended divorce, but ''in so dark 
and cloudy a sorte," that his real 
meaning might be an enigma to be 
disclosed by the event. With this 
view he assured Louise— probably he 
did the same to Francis— that, "if 
she lived another year, she should 
see as great union on one side, and 
disunion on the other, as she would 
ask or wish for." " These," he added, 
"were not idle words. Let her treasure 
them up in her memory ; time would 
explain them."* There can be no 
doubt that he meant the divorce of 
Henry from Catherine, and a mar- 
riage between Henry and the French 
princess, probably Ben^, daughter of 
Louis XII.' 



be induced to enter a convent, or he mieht 
not consider quid posset clam fieri in foro 
conscientisB. Henry quickly replied, " My 
lord of Bath, the bull is good or it is naught. 
If it is nanght, let it be so declared; and, 
if it be good, it shall never be broken by «o 
byvayt by me." — Bath's letter of Aug. 30, 
apud Herb. 99. 

s He thanks the king most gratefully for 
this condescension, andtakes uod to be his 
judge, that whatever opinion the king 
might have formed through report or sug« 
gestion, he had no notion of private power 
or profit, but only of the advancement of 
thb king's teeret <|^air.— State Pap. 277, 8. 

* Le Grand, iii. 4. Ouicoiard. xviii. 78. 

5 " Handling the same after snoh a cloudy 
and dark sorte that he shai not knowe your 
grace's utter determynaoion and intent iu 
that behalf, till your highness shall see t(* 
what effect the same wol be brought."- 
Stat. Pap. 2e0, 261. « Le Grand, lu. 1M« 

7 Id. 166. See Appendix, Q* 
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The ciHiiiil wis followed to Eng- 
Imd by ambeMidon from Enmou^ 
who brooghfe to Henry the deoor»- 
tioiis of the order of St Miohael. 
Soon afterwiids the king took an 
opportunity of oonunnniaiting to 
Wolfley his fixed, detflrmination to 
marry Anne Boleyn. The minister 
reoelTed the intelligence with grief 
and diimay. The disparity of her 
birth, the danger of being supplanted 
by a rival ftmily, the loss of the 
French interest^ whidi he hqped to 
secure by a ftiture marriage with a 
French princess* and the additional 
difficulties which this resolution 
would throw in the way of the 
dlToroe, crowded upon his mind. 
On his knees he besought the long 
to recede from a project which would 
cover him with disgrace ;^ but^ aware 
of tiie royal temper, he soon desisted 
from his oppcsiUon, became a convert 
t^ the measure which he could not 
av^, and laboured by his subsequent 
services to atone for the crime of 
having dared to dispute the pleasure 
of his sovereign. The king's case 
or treatise was now laid before Sir 
Thomas More, who, pleading his 
ignorance of theology, suspended his 
judgment; and before the bishop of 
Sochester, who, having maturely 
weighed the arguments on both 
sides, gave an opinion un&vourable 
to the divorce.' It was to no pur- 
pose that the cardinal employed his 
eloquence and authority ; that he 
repeatedly held assemblies of prelates 
and divines ; few could be induced to 

^ Cavendish, p. 416. The reasons are 
frequently mentioned by the bishop of 
Bajonne, as having been commonicated to 
him by Wolsey. 

* More's Works, p. 1426. Fisher's letter 
(anno 1627) in Fiddes, p. 148. 

' Pea de leors docteors venlent conde« 
soendre h lent opinion. L'^vdque de Ba- 
yonne, apnd Le Grand, iii. 206. Initio 
oaasv tna ana cam lis, qui ipsias patro« 
cinium sasoeperant, in ipso tao regno ex 
omnibas scholis ezplosa est.— Pole, f. Ixzvii. 

* Bym. xiv. 801. This document is dated 

i 



pronounce in (kvour of the king;* and 
the most that he coold obtain was a 
dedaratkm, that the motives alleged 
by Henry ftimished a reasonaUe 
ground for scrapie^ and thai^ for 
the ease of his conscience^ he ought 
to refer the matter to the Holy See, 
and abide by its decision.* With the 
nation at large the royal cause was 
unpopolar. The &te of a princess 
who had for so many years been 
acknoidedged as queen, and who had 
displayed in that situation every 
virtue whidi could grace a throne, 
was calculated to awaken in her 
fevour the feelings of the public ; and 
those who could not appreciate the 
real merits of the question were 
prompted to prefer h^ cause from 
their opposition to the cardinal, the 
supposed author of the project ; their 
detestation of the present alliance 
with France, the ancient enemy of 
England; and their fears that the 
divorce would lead to the interrup- 
tion of that advantageous intercourse 
which had subsisted for centuries be- 
tween this island and the emperor's 
subjects in the Netherlands.' 

One great point, which exercised 
and perplexed the ingenuity of the 
royal advisers, was to effect the divorce 
in so firm and legal a manner, that 
no objection might be afterwards 
raised to the legitimacy of the king's 
issue by a subsequent marriage. For 
three months instructions were issued 
and revoked, amended and renewed, 
to the royal agent in Italy, Dr. 
Enight, to Wolsey's agents, the 

July 1, 1629. But that date refers merely 
to the certificate itself; the consultation 
which it describes is evidently the same as 
is mentioned by Sir Thomas More, 1426. 

* These particiilars are extracted from 
the letters of the bishop of Bayonne, apud 
Le Grand, iii. 76, 81, 86, 96, 169. Wi^e- 
field sars in one of his letters, that if the 
people new that he was writing against the 

aueen, he should be stoned to death.— 
Inight's Erasmus, App. xxviii. Pole also 
says, ipsis etiam defensoribuA (caves tiue) 
vario contameii» genere affectis.— Pole, fol> 
Ixxvii, 
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three brothers Da Casale, and to 
StaphiltBo, dean of the Bota, whose 
approbation of the divorce had been 
obtained in his late visit to London. 
The emperor, on the other hand, had 
professed a determination to support 
the honour of his aunt; and demanded 
of the pontiff, who, to procure pro- 
visions, had been compelled to admit 
the imperialists into the castle of St. 
Angelo, an inhibition to prevent the 
cause from being tried before any 
judge in England, with a promise 
that he would not consent to any 
act preparatory to a divorce, without 
the previous knowledge of Charles 
himselt To the last of these demands 
Clement assented ; but he refused the 
first, on the ground that it was con- 
trary to the established usage. 

In the meanwhile a Prench army 
commanded by Lautreo, and accom- 
panied by Sir Bobert Jemingham, 
the English commissary, had crossed 
the Alps for the avowed purpose of 
liberating the pope from confine- 
ment. Lombardy was soon con- 
quered ; in his haste to reach 
Eome, the Prench general left Milan 
behind him, and marched with ex- 
pedition to Fiaoenza; but there he 
unaccountably loitered for weeks, 
concluding useless alliances with the 
petty princes of Italy. The patience 
of Clement was exhausted by these 
delays ; a negotiation was opened 
between him and his captors; and 
it was agreed that, on the payment 

1 The treaty is in Le Grand, iii. 48. 

2 This dispensation was thought necessary 
to secure the intended marriage with Anne 
Boleyn from two objections, which might 
afterwards be brought against it. 1. A sos- 
pioion was entertained that she had been 
actually contracted to Percy, and was there- 
fore his lawful wife. On this account the 
dispensation was made to authorize the 

'king's marriage with any woman, etiamsi 
talis sit, qusa prins cum alio contraxerit, 
dummodo iUua carnali copiila non fuefit 
consummatum. 2. Mary Boleyn had been 

'Henry's mistress. Now the relationship 
between sister and sister is as near as the 
relationship between brother and brother ; 



of part of his ransom, he should be 
restored te liberty, and on the pay- 
ment of another part^ his states 
should be evacuated by the impe- 
rialists. Observing, however, that 
the vigilance of his keepers began 
to relax, he contrived to escape one 
evening in the disguise of a gardener, 
and reached in safety the strong 
city of Orvieto. There the first 
who waited on him were the Eng 
lish envoys. The> congratulated the 
pontiff on the recovery of his liberty, 
but required his immediate attention 
to the requests of their sovereign. 

To Clement nothing could have 
happened more distressing than this 
untimely visit. Bound to Henry by 
the ties of gratitude, he was unwil- 
ling to disobUge his benefactor; with 
his capital and his states in the pos- 
session of the imperialists, he dreaded 
to provoke the resentment of the 
emperor. The envoys presented to 
him for signature two instruments, 
by the first of which he would em- 
power Wolsey (in case of objection to 
Wolsey they were permitted to sub- 
stitute Staphilseo) to hear and decide 
the cause of the divorce; by the 
second he would grant to Henry a 
dispensation to marry, in the place 
of Catherine, any other woman 
whomsoever, even if she were already 
promised to another, or related to 
himself within the first degree of 
affinity.' The latter he signed with- 
out any alteration, the former, after 

whence it was argued that, if Henry, as he 
contended, could not validly marry Cathe- 
rine, on the supposition that she had been 
carnally known by his brother Arthur, 
so neither could Anne validly marry Henry, 
because he had carnally known her sister 
Mary. On this account the following clause 
was introduced. Etiamsi ilia tibi alias se- 
oundo aut remotiore consanguinitatis aut 
prima c^niiatia gradu, etiam ex quocumque 
licito sen illicito coitu proveniente, invicem 
conjuncta sit, dummodo relicta fratris tui 
non fuerit. — See the dispensation in Her- 
bert, p. 294. Thus the king was placed in 
a most singular situation, compelled to 
acknowledge in the pontiff a power which 

S2 
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it had been composed in a hew style 
by the cardinal Santi Qoatri ; but, 
in delivering these instruments to 
Knight, he obsenred that he had 
sacrificed the considerations of pru- 
dence to those of gratitude ; that his 
safety, perhaps his life, now depended 
on the generosity of the king ; that 
prince might make what use of the 
commission he deemed proper; but, 
if he would wait till the evacuation of 
the papal territories should secure 
the pontiff from the actual resent- 
ment of Charles, or till the approach 
of the French army under Lautrec 
could furnish him with an excuse for 
his conduct, a second commission of 
similar import might be issued, and 
the king would obtain the same object 
without compromising the safety of 
lus friend. But whether the English 
cabinet knew not what course to 
prefer, or sought to draw firom the 
pontiff more important concessions. 
Knight had scarcely left Orvieto, 
when Gregorio da Casale was in- 
structed to request that a legate from 
Borne might be sent to England, 
and joined in the commission with 
Wolsey. To this also Clement as- 
sented, offering to Henry the choice 
out of six cardinaJs; but added, "the 
king is said by some to have chosen a 
most circuitous route. If he be con- 
vinced in his conscience, as he affirms, 
that his present marriage is null, 
he might marry again. This would 
enable me, or the legate, to decide 
the question at once. Otherwise it is 
plain that by appeals, exceptions, and 
adjournments, the cause must be pro- 
tracted for many years,"* 

In the mean time Wolsey urged his 
fiovereign to the faithful performance 

he at the same time denied, and to lolicit a 
dispeniation of the very same nature with 
that which he maintained to be invalid. 

> See the records in Btrjpe, i. 46—75, and 
Bomet, i. Reo. ii. No. iii. iv. v. vi. He tells 
ns, firom a letter ot Knight's, that the oar- 
dinal Santi Qaatri " got 4.000 crowns as the 
reward of his pains, and in earnest of what 



of those engagements which he had 
lately contracted with tbe king of 
France. The ambassadors from the 
two powers were recalled from the 
imperial court on the same day ; and 
Clarenceaux and Guienne, kings-at- 
arms, defied Charles in the names 
of their respective sovereigns. To 
Guienne the emperor replied that 
the defiance was superfluous, since he 
and Francis had long been at war; 
but to Clarenceaux he delivered an 
eloquent justification of his own con- 
duct, coupled with a sharp remon- 
strance against that of the cardinaL 
In this paper he acknowledges the 
moneys wMch he had borrowed of 
Henry, and professes his readiness to 
repay them in due time and manner, 
on the recovery of his bonds and 
pledges ; but he strongly denies any 
obligation of indemnity to the king 
of England for the suspension of those 
annual rents which Francis had re- 
fused to pay during the last war ; 
because he had received a promise 
from the cardinal that no indemnity 
should ever be demanded, and because 
Francis had taken the debt upon him- 
self by the treaties both of Madrid 
and of London. Neither was he 
liable to the stipulated i)enalty for 
the breach of his promise to marry 
the princess Mary, since Henry had 
refused to allow the solemnization of 
the nuptials when it was demanded, 
and had signified his xx)nsent to the 
marriage of the emperor with Isabella. 
"God grant," he added, "that I may 
not have better reason to defy him, 
than he has to defy me. Can I 
pass over the injury with which he 
threatens my aunt by his application 
for a divorce; or the insult which he 

he was to expect when the matter should be 
brought to a conclusion" (p. 48). But this 
is a mistake. From a postmor despatch of 
the Slst of May, it appears that 2,000 
crowns had been offered in testimonium 
acceptsB gratitudinis, but that he could not 
be prevailed upon to sccept a penny.—' 
Strype, i. App. p. 61. 
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has offered to me by soliciting me 
to marry a daughter whom he now 
pronounces a bastard? But I am 
perfectly aware from whom these 
suggestions proceed. I would not 
satisfy the rapacity of the cardinal 
of York, nor employ my forces to 
seat him in the chair of St. Peter; 
and he in return has sworn to be 
revenged, and now seeks to fulfil his 
purpose. But if war ensue, let the 
blood that must be shed rest, where 
it ought, on the head of him who was 
the original instigator of it."* 

In England the popular feeling was 
openly and unequivocally expressed. 
The merchants refused to frequent 
the new marts which had been 
opened in Prance, as substitutes for 
those in the Netherlands; the wool- 
carders, spinners, and clothiers could 
procure no sale for their manufac- 
tures, and the spirit of disaffection so 
rapidly and widely diffused itself, that 
the royal officers were instructed to 
watch and suppress the first S3rmp- 
toms of insurrection. In the cabinet 
all the members excepting Wolsey 
were secretly hostile to the Prench 
alliance, and anxiously waited for the 
first reverse of fortune to effect the 
ruin of the favourite. Even Henry 
himself was disposed to peace, in the 
hope that a reconciliation with the 
emperor might induce that prince to 



^ I have abridged this interesting docu- 
ment, which is published by Le Grand, iii. 
27—48. 

* These particulars are taken from the 
despatches of the French ambassadors 
published by Le Grand, iii. 81 — 106. He 
says of ihe cardinal (February 6), Je 
pense qu'il est le senl en Angleterre, qui 
▼eult la guerre en Flandres ; and Feb. 23, 
Fensez, que ce n'est peu de frais, que sous- 
tenir une chose contre tons les aultres, et 
avoir le tort, au moins de ce qui se peult 
veoir le plus pr&s de son coste. See also 
Hall, 72, 73, 76. Sir Thomas More, who 
was one »f the council, tells us that, when 
the others advised the king to remain at 
peace, and leave Charles and Francis to 
quarrel by themselves, the cardinal always 
repeated a fable of certain wise men, who 
foresaw that a great rain was coming which 
would make fools of all whom it should fall 



withdraw his opposition to the divorce, 
and thus liberate Clement from the 
fear of incurring his resentments 
"Wolsey stood alone ; but fortunately 
an overture was made by the arch- 
duchess Margaret, the governess of 
the Netherlands; a negotiation fol- 
lowed; and, after several ineffectual 
attempts to conclude a general peace, 
an armistice for eight months was 
signed between England and the Low 
Countries, while hostilities should 
still continue between England and 
Spain.* 

When Wolsey first solicited the 
commission and dispensation, he 
must have been aware that the 
pontiff would still be at liberty to 
revoke the cause from England to 
his own court, or to revise the sen- 
tence which might be pronounced by 
his delegates. He now ventured to 
proceed a step further. The secre- 
tary, Pr. Stephen Gardiner, a man 
eminently versed in the civil and 
canon law,' and the king's almoner. 
Dr. Edward Pox, a most earnest 
advocate for the divorce, were ap- 
pointed agents, with instructions to 
call at Paris for recommendatory 
letters from the Prench king, to 
hasten thence to Venice, where they 
were to demand the restoration of 
Eavenna and Cervia to the Roman 
church, a restoration which Clement 

upon, and to escape it hid themselves under 
ground ; but when they came out they 
found the fools so numerous, that instead 
of governing them they were forced to 
submit to be governed by them. Whence 
he inferred that, if the English sat still 
while the fools fought, the tools would at 
last unite and fall upon them. " I will not 
dispute," he adds, " upon his grace's coun- 
sayle, and I truste we never made warre but 
as reason woulde. But yet this fable for 
hys parte dydde in hys dayes help the king 
and the realme to spend many a ravro 
penye. But that geare is passed, and hys 
grace is gone ; our Lorde assoyle his soule." 
—More, 1436. See also State Fap. i. 285; 
and Rym. ziv. 259. 

' Wolaey calls him, primarium secretis* 
simorum cohsiliorum secretarium, mei dimi- 
dium, et quo neminem habeo carioreitn.— 
Burnet, Bee* No. viii. 
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most anzioudly desired; and from 
Venioe to prooeed to Oirieto, call to 
their aid Staphilsoo, and the brothers 
Qregorio and Yincenzo da Casale, and 
by Uieir united efforts extort from 
the gratitude or timidity of the pontiff 
his signature to two instruments 
«rhioh had been sent from England. 
Of these, one was a dispmisation of 
the same import with the preceding, 
but in more ample form ; the second 
was called a decretal bull, in which 
the pope was made to pronounce in 
favour of the prohibition in Leviticus, 
and to declare that it was part of the 
divine law, admitting of no exception 
nor dispensation.* 

It had been insinuated to Clement 
that the real object of the king was 
to gratify the ambition of a woman 
who had sacrificed her honour to his 
passion, on condition that he should 
raise her to the throne ; but after the 
perusal of a letter from Wolsey he 
believed, or at least professed to 
believe, that Anne Boleyn was a lady 
of unimpeachable character, and that 
the suit of Henry proceeded from 
sincere and conscientious scruples.' 
To the agents he replied that he was 
bound in gratitude to grant to the 
king every indulgence compatible 
with honour and equity, and would 
immediately sign the dispensation, 
because it could not affect in its con- 
sequences the interests of any third 
person. But with respect to the 
decretal bull, he demurred; a con- 
gregation of cardinals and theologians 
was convened; and it was unani- 
mously agreed that to issue such a 
bull would be to determine a point of 

'No copy of the decretal boll Is extant. 
Bat that such was its purport is plain from 
the despatches in St^pe, i. App. 66, 60, 77, 

• Strype, i. App. 48. 

> Compare the records in Strype (46 — 76) 
ivith FaUaTicino, i. 262. fiurnet has pub- 
lished, under the name of the decretal bull, 
the commission such as it was penned in 
Bng^d* (Records, ii. No. z.) By it in- 
quiry was to be made whether peace oonld 
not have been preserved between England 



doctrine which had hitherto been freely 
discussed in the schools, and to con- 
demn both the permission in Deute- 
ronomy and the conduct of Julius II. 
After a long but ineffectual struggle, 
Gardiner abandoned this point; but 
he adduced so many objections ag^dnst 
the allegations on which the original 
dispensation had been granted, urged 
with so much success the services of 
Henry to the Holy See, and so dis- 
creetly interwove threats with his 
entreaties, that a second congregation 
was called, in which it was resol?ed 
that a commission might issue to 
examine into the validity of the dis- 
pensation, since it was said on many 
accounts to have been surreptitiously 
obtained. Such a commission was 
accordingly prepared, not in l^e 
terms required by the agents, but in 
the most ample form which the papal 
council would admit, authorizing 
Wolsey, with the aid of any one of 
the other English prelates, to in- 
quire summarily, and without judicial 
forms, into the validity of the dispen- 
sation granted by Julius, and of the 
marnage between Henry and Cathe- 
rine; to pronounce, in defiance of 
exception or appeal, the dispensa- 
tion suffident or surreptitious, the 
marriage valid or invalid, according 
to the conviction of his conscience; 
and to divorce the parties, if it were 
invalid, but at the same time to legi- 
timate their issue, if such legitima- 
tion were desired.* 

When Pox, who returned imme- 
diately to England, explained the pur- 
port of these instruments to Henry 
and Anne Boleyn, the king declared 

and Spain without the marnage of Henry 
and Catherine, whether Henry reaUy de- 
sired the marriage for that purpose, and 
whether Isabella, the queen, named in the 
deed, was alive at the time of the marriage ; 
and Uie legate was authorized to pronounce 
the dispensation insufficient, in case any 
one of these questions were determined in 
the negative. This was refused. The real 
commissiCTi S(>nt from (^nrieto may be sees 
in llymer, xiv. 237. 
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himself satisfied; bis mistress in the 
tumult of her joy mistook both per- 
sons and things, and expressed in the 
most significant terms her gratitude 
for the seryioes of the agent But by 
Wolsey the commission was received 
with feelings of alarm and disappoint- 
ment; in an assembly of canonists 
and divines every clause was sub- 
jected to the most minute examina- 
tion; and numerous explanations, 
additions, and corrections were sug- 
gested. These were inunediately for- 
warded to Gardiner with new instruc- 
tions to require that Cardinal 
Campeggio should be joined in the 
commission with his English broths, 
as a prelate more experienced in the 
forms of the Eoman courts.* 

Wolsey had at first persuaded him- 
self that a divorce might be justly 
pronounced, on the ground that the 
original dispensation had been issued 
without the knowledge of Henry, 
one of the parties concerned. He 
now began to hesitate ; and took the 
opportunily of declaring to the king 
at one of the consultations, that 
though he was bound in gratitude, and 
was ready " to spend his goods, blood, 
and life," in the service of his high- 
ness, yet he was under greater obliga- 
tions to God, at whose tribunal he 
would have to render an account of 
his actions, and therefore was deter- 
mined to show the king no more 
favour than justice required; and 
if he found the dispensation sufficient 
in law, "so to pronounce it, whatever 
might be the consequence." Henry 
at the moment suppressed his feel- 

1 Strype, i. App. 77. When the reader 
considers ill these negotuttionB at Borne, be 
will see what credit is to be given to Henry's 
assertion in the instraotions to his agent at 
the northern courts, that the pK>pe declared 
he could not by law take coenizanoe of the 
cause at Borne, but it must oe determined 
m England; and therefore requested the 
king to take out a commission for judges at 
hove. — Burnet, iii. Bee. 06. 

* The bishop of Bayonne calls them "de 



ings ;■ but in a short time gave way to 
his anger in language the most oppro- 
brious and alarming.' Wolsey saw 
the danger which threatened him. 
Without a divorce, his power, and 
fortune, and perhaps his life, were at 
stake; with a divorce, the prospect 
was hardly less gloomy. Anne Boleyn 
was not his friend. Her relatives 
and advisers were his rivals and ene- 
mies; and he knew that they only 
waited for the expected marriage to 
effect his downfall with the aid of her 
influence over the mind of the king. 
To be prepared for the worst, he 
hastened to complete his different 
buildings, and to procure the legal 
endowment of his colleges; and in 
discourse with his oonfidentiaJ friends 
assured them, that, as soon as the 
divorce should be pronounced, and 
the succession to the crown be per- 
manently established, he would retire 
from court, and devote his remain- 
ing days to his ecclesiastical duties. 
They believed, however, that he would 
cling to his situation to the very 
last; and when he could no longer 
retain it^ would attempt to conceal his 
despair under the mask of a voluntary 
resignation.' 

With these views the cardinal de- 
spatched new instructions to the 
envoys at Eome, and wrote a most 
urgent and supplicating letter to the 
pontiff. In it he appealed to the pity 
and the gratitude of Clement, whom 
he described as the arbiter of his 
credit and destiny. One thing only 
could preserve him from ruin. Let 
the pope sign the decretal bull; it 

terribles termes." — Le Grand, iii. IM. See 
Strype, i. App. 84. It mieht be thought 
that this was a mere farce, had not the car- 
dinal, a few days before commissioned Gar- 
diner to make out a case, and consult some 
of the best canonists in Borne, whether he 
could or cotdd not with a safe conscience 
pronounce a divorce on that ground. — Ibid. 

< Ouil s'en Terra an desespoir, il don- 
nera k entendre de s'en retirer volontair*' 
ment. — Le Grand, iii. 165, 166. 
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would restore him to his former plnoe 
in the estimation of his sovereign; 
and the fidelity with which Wolsey 
would at the same time conceal its 
existence from the knowledge of all 
other persons would secure from 
blame the reputation of the pontiff.* 
Clement was now daily harassed with 
the arguments and entreaties, the 
threats and remonstrances of (Gar- 
diner and his colleagues. To pacify 
them, he promised under his own 
hand never to revoke the cause nor 
to reverse the judgment of the legates, 
and at last reluctantly signed the 
decretal commission. The pretences, 
however, of Wolsey, did not deceive 
the penetration of the papal minis- 
ters; they were aware that, if he had 
once possession of the bull, he would 
not hesitate to pubUsh it in his own 
defence, either with or without the 
permission of the pontiff; and to 
defeat his purpose they intrusted it 
to the care of the legate Campeggio, 
with strict orders never to suffer it 
out of his own hands, but to read it 
to the king and the cardinal, and 
then to commit it privately to the 
flames.^ 
Campeggio, to whom at the request 

^ Why was he so desiroua of procnring an 
instrument which he was never to employ ? 
The reason which he gives could deceive no 
one. Ut hac quasi arrha et pi^ore Bumm» 
patemseque S. D. N. erga regiam majesta< 
tem benevolentisB apud me deposita, mea 
apud dictam majestatem augeatur anctoritas. 
— Burnet, Bee. ii. No. xiv. But there were 
other reasons which he assigns in his in- 
structions to Gardiner; that if the pope 
wonld once lay down the law, his conscience 
would be at ease, as he would have onlj to 
decide on the fact ; and, the fact being once 
decided, the pope could not refuse to con- 
firm the sentence of divorce, under pretence 
that Julius had possessed the power of 

f ranting the dispensation. — Strype, i. App. 
9. Whether the bull which he at last ob- 
tained were of the tenor which he required, 
is unknown; but, if we may believe the 
kin^, it pronounced the marriage between 
Henry and Catherine unlawful and invalid, 

J)roviaed it could be proved before the 
egates that Arthur was the king's brother, 
that Arthur and Catherine had reached the 
age of puberty when they married, and 



of Wolsey this mission "lad been con- 
fided, was an eminent canonist and 
experienced statesman. After the 
death of his wife in 1509, he had 
taken holy orders, had been honoured 
with the cardinal's cap in 1517, and 
had been repeatedly employed by Leo 
and his successors in delicate and 
important negotiations.^ To Prancis 
his former connection with the em- 
peror rendered him an object of jea- 
lousy; but Henry, who had named 
him to the bishopric of Salisbury, 
and had lately made him a present 
of a palace in Bome, refused to listen 
to the suggestions of the French mi- 
nister. Campeggio himself laboured 
to decline the appointment, on account 
of the gout, with which he was 
severely afflicted; but the English 
agents were importunate, and to Cle- 
ment himself the infirmity of the 
legate proved an additional recom- 
mendation. If gratitude and affec- 
tion led the pontiff to favour the 
king of England, the experience of 
what he had lately suffered taught 
him to fear the resentment of the 
emperor. Charles was not wanting 
in the defence of his aunt : his am- 
bassador Guignonez systematically 

that the marriage, " as far as presumptions 
can prove," was consummated between 
them. — Burnet, iii. Eec. 60. Tunstall told 
Catherine that "the effect of the epistle 
decretall was that, vf manage and camall 
knowleadge were had betwixt Prince Arthur 
and her, the legates shulde pronounce for 
the divorce." — Stat. Pap. i. ^1. Thus after 
all, though it decided the point of doctrine, 
it left the question of fact to the decision of 
the Icjg^ates. 

* The existence of this bull and authen- 
ticity of the promise have been disputed. 
No one can doubt of either who has read 
the original correspondence. The latter is 
always called ** the chirograph of pollicita> 
tion.'* — Burnet, iii. No. xvii. ; also xxii. 
p. 66. It is in Herbert, p. 2d9, and Burnet, 
iii. Bee. 18. 

* The cardinal brought with him to Eng- 
land his Sjccond son Bidolfo ; whence Bur- 
net, who was ignorant that Campeggio had 
formerly been married, takes occasion to 
represent the yoimg man as a bastard, and 
the father as a person of immoral character. 
— Burnet, i. p. 69. 
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opposed every overture which was 
made by Gardiner ; and each prince 
had significantly hinted that his sub- 
sequent obedience to the see of Kome 
would depend on the treatment which 
he should receive. To add to his per- 
plexity, victory had now deserted the 
French for the imperial banner. 
Lautrec had, indeed, driven the latter 
under the walls of Naples, and con- 
fidently expected the fall of that 
capital; but Francis, occupied with 
his mistresses and his pleasures, neg- 
lected to supply him with reinforce- 
ments or money: a contagious dis- 
ease insinuated itself into the camp ; 
the commander-in-chief, the English 
commissary, and the greater part of 
the men perished ; and the survivors 
at last surrendered prisoners of war.* 
Italy lay prostrate at the feet of 
Charles. Clement saw that, if on the 
one hand he were, as the friends of 
Catherine urged, to determine the 
cause in person, his judgment, unless 
he should reject the opinion of his 
best and wisest counsellors, would 
draw upon him the mortal enmity of 
Henry, and of Henry's ally, the king 
of France; and that, on the other 
hand, if he suffered it to proceed to a 
sentence of divorce by his legates in 
England, he must expose himself 
without friend or protector to the 
resentment of the emperor. In these 
circumstances he resolved to prolong 
the controversy, in the hope that 
some unforeseen event might occur 
to relieve him from his embarrass- 
ment ; and, for that purpose, the in- 
firmities of Campeggio might, it was 
thought, prove of considerable ser- 
vice. The legate was instructed to 

^ Sandoval, ii. 11. 

» Lettere di Frincipi, torn. ii. Sanea's 
letters in the Pamphleteer, xliii. 124. f al- 
lav. i. 258. Sanders, 32. 

s Seep. 129 of this Tol. 

* The bishop of Bayonne describes the 
xnaladj with his characteristic gaietj. Ce 
mal de sn^e, c'est, Monseignenr, one ma- 
ladie qui cat survenne 107 depnis quatre 
jocrs, la pius ais^e da mond pour moarir : 



proceed by slow journeys ; to endea- 
vour to reconcile the parties; to 
advise the queen to enter a monas- 
tery ; to conduct the trial with due 
caution, and according to the esta- 
blished forms; but at all events to 
abstain from pronouncing judgment 
till he had consulted the Apostolic 
See; for, though his holiness was 
willing to do anything in his power to 
afford satisfaction to Henry, yet in a 
cause which had given rise to so 
many scandalous remarks, and in 
which one imprudent step might 
throw all Europe into a flame, it was 
necessary for him to proceed with due 
reflection and caution.^ 

In England the cardinal had hardly 
expedited his last despatch, when the 
public business was suspended by the 
sudden appearance and rapid diffusion 
of the disease known by the name of 
the sweating sickness. The mortality 
with which its first visit was attended 
in 1485 has been already described;^ 
but experience hsd taught the me- 
thod of cure; and those who now 
perished, owed their fate to their own 
ignorance or their imprudence. The 
patient, who felt himself affected 
with sickness and headache, was im- 
mediately put to bed ; a profuse per- 
spiration followed; and at the close 
of twenty-four hours the danger waa 
over. But if, during that period, any 
part of the body were exposed to the 
cold air, the perspiration ceased, de- 
lirium ensued, and in a few hours 
life was extinguished. Out of forty 
thousand cases in the city of London, 
it was calculated that only one in 
twenty proved fatal.* At court the 
disease made its first appearance 

on a ung pea de mal de teste et de caeur, 
sooldain on se mict k suer. H ne fault 
point de medecin, car qui se decouvre le 
moins da monde, on qui se couvre ung pen 
trop, en quatre heures, aulcunes fois efi deux 
oa trojs, on est depesch^ sans languir, 
comme on faict de ces facheuses iiebvres 
(p. 138). From entries in the privy purse 
expenses, edited by Sir Har. Kicolas, it 
appears that after Ibis time the king, by 
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among the female attendants of Anne 
Boleyn. By the king's orders she 
was immediately conveyed to the seat 
of her fother in Kent ; hut she car- 
ried the infection with her, and com- 
municated it to the family. Both 
Anne and Lord Bochford were in 
imminent danger ; but under the care 
of Dr. Butts, the royal physician, 
both recovered. Henry, who saw the 
contagion spread among the gentle- 
men of his privy chamber, firequently 
changed his residence, locked himself 
up from all communication with his 
servants or strangers, and, instead, 
of attending to his "secret matter," 
joined the queen in her devotional 
exerdsee, confessing himself every 
day, and receiving the communion 
every Sunday and festival^ At the 
same time his former esteem of the 
cardinal seemed to revive. He sent 
to Wolsey regulations for his diet 
during the time of the pestilence, 
insisted on receiving every other day 
an account of his health, and invited 
him to lodge in a house at no great 
distance, that, if either fell ill, they 
might hear fi*om each other in the 
space of an hour, and might have the 
benefit of the same medical attend- 
ance. The cardinal, who, to conceal 
the place of his retreat, had eloped 
from his own family, imitated the 

way of preoMition, wm in the habit of ex- 
peUinff from Greenwich all infected, and 
probaDly auapeoted, families. He made 
them compensation. — See pp. 79, lOA, 126, 
I 129, ITS. 

1 AH these partioalan are taken from the 
letters of the bishop of Bajonne, p. 137, 
140, 162. * State Fap. 289-313. 

s Her letters to the cardinal at this period 
form a singnlar contrast with her hostility 
to him when he oonld no longer serve her. — 
" AU the days of my life I am most bound 
of all creatures, next the king's grace, 
to love and serre your grace; of which 
I beseech you never to doubt that ever 
I shall vary from this thought as long as any 
breath is in my body. And as touching 
your grace's trouble with the sweat, I thank 
our Lord that them that I desired and 
prajred for ure scaped, and that is the king 
and you And as for the coming of the 



conduct of liie sovereign, and began 
to "order himself anent God." He 
made his will, sent it to Henry for his 
approbation, and assured him, as truly 
as if he were speaking his last words, 
** that never, for favour, mede, gyfte^ 
or promysse, had he done or consented 
to anything that myght in the least 
poynte redownde to the king's dis- 
honour or disprouffit." Henry on his 
part also made a will, and promised to 
send, probably did send, it to the car- 
dinal, "that he might seethe trust 
and harty mynd that he had unto him 
above all men lyving." * 

Whilst the pestilence continued, 
the absence of Anne Boleyn, the har- 
mony in which the king lived with 
his wife, and the religious impression 
which the danger had lefb on his 
mind, excited a suspicion that he 
would abandon his project of a di- 
vorce; but the despatches of Gar- 
diner, announcing the departure of 
Campeggio with the decretal bull and 
the promise, kept alive his hopes «f 
success; and the contagion had no 
sooner ceased than he recalled his 
mistress to court Anne was careful 
to employ every art to confirm her 
empire over her lover, and lavished 
protestations of gratitude on the car- 
dinal to animate his exertions in her 
favour.' The French ambassador had 

legate, I desire that much, and if it be €k>d'8 
pleasure, I prar him to send this matter 
shortlj to a gooa end, and then I trust, my 
lord, to recompense part of your great 
pains." In another : "I do know tlie great 
pains and troubles that you have taken for 
me, both day and night, is never Uke to be 
recompensed on mj part, but alonelr in 
loving you, next to the king's grace, above 
all creatures living." In a uiira : *' I assure 
jou that, after this matter is brought to 
pass, JOU shall find me, as I am bound in 
the meantime to owe you my service ; and 
then look what thing in the world I can 
imagine to do you pleasure in, you shall find 
me the gladdest woman in the world to do 
it, and next under the king's grace, of one 
thing I make you frill promise to be assured 
to have it, and that is my hearty love, nn- 
feienedly during my life." — See these letters 
in Burnet, i. 65 ; Fiddes, 204, 205 ; and in 
Heame's Tit. Liv. p. 106. 
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foretold that the king's passion would 
evaporate during her absence; he 
now acknowledged his error, and 
declared that nothing short of a 
miracle could cure the royal infa- 
tuation.* 

After a tedious journey, which had 
been repeatedly suspended by fits of 
the gout, Gampeggio reached London, 
but in such a state of suffering and 
weakness, that he was carried in a 
litter to his lodgings, where he re- 
mained for several days confined to 
his bed. Previously to his arrival a 
sense of decency had induced the king 
to remove his mistress a second time 
ftom court. He lived with the queen 
apparently on the same terms as if 
there had l^n no controversy be- 
tween them. They continued to eat at 
the same table, and to sleep in the 
same bed. Catherine carefully con- 
cealed her feelings, and appeared in 
public with that air of cheerfulness 
which she used to display in the 
days of her greatest prosperity.' The 
arrival of Gampeggio had added to 
the popularity of her cause; nor 
could Wolsey, though he had taken 
every precaution to prevent disturb- 
ance, silence the common voice of the 
people, who publicly declared that, 
let the king marry whom he pleased, 
the husband of the princess Mary 
should be his successor on the 
throne.* 

A fortnight elapsed before the legate 
was sufficiently recovered to leave 
his house. By the king he was most 
graciously received ; but the caution 



^ Je suia xnauTais deyin; et pour tous 
dire ma faintaisie, je croj que le roy en est 
si ayant, qa'aultre que Diea ne Ten soanroit 
oster (p. 164). 

* "Nek lea Toir ensemble se soanroit on de 
riens appercevoir; et jusqn'k cette beure 
n'ont que nng lict, et nne table. — L'^dqae 
de Bayonne, p. 170. Oct. 16, 1528. I notioe 
this passage, oecanse our modem historians 
tell us that for some years the delioacy of 
Henry's conscience had compelled him to 
absttiiD from Catherine's bed. 



of the Italian proved a match fbr all 
the arts both of Henry and Wolsey. 
Though the minister harassed him 
with daily conferences, and the king 
honoured him with repeated visits; 
though his constancy was tempted by 
flattery and promises; though his 
son received the honour of knight- 
hood, and to himself bxl offer was 
made of the rich bishopric of Dur- 
ham, he kept his real sentiments an 
impenetrable secret, and never suf- 
fered himself to be betrayed into an 
unguarded expression. To the rea- 
sons and the solicitations of the car- 
dinal he invariably returned the same 
answer ; that it was his wish and his 
duty to render the king every service 
consistent with the dictates of his 
conscience. To give a favourable bias 
to his judgment it was thought ad- 
visable to lay before him the opinions 
of canonists and divines ; and these, 
as few among the natives approved of 
the ToyH cause, were chiefly sought 
among foreigners. For this purpose 
the bishop of Bayonne gave his own 
opinion in writing; and the most 
urgent solicitations were made to the 
French court to procure others with 
caution and secrecy.^ Gampeggio, 
after he had been introduced to 
Henry, waited on the queen, first in 
private, and then in the company of 
Wolsey and four other prelates. He 
exhorted her in the name of the pon- 
tiff to enter a convent, and then ex- 
plained teher the objections against 
the validity of her marriage. Gathe- 
rine replied with modesly and firm- 



' Disent qne qnoiqu'on faoze, qni epon- 
sera la princesse, sera apres roy d'Angle- 
terre. — Id. p. 204. 

* L'^T^one de Bayonne, p. 206. He thus 
describes his own opinion. Je tiens gu'en- 
cores qne le Fape, et tons les cardmanlx 
enssent, et par le pass^ et par le present 
approny^ le marriage, qn'ils n'ont pen no 

Fonrroyent faire, estant pronr^, oomme 
on dit qn'il est, qne le fea roy (prinoe) et 
die ont concha ensemble; oar Dieu en a 
piecsa lay^mesmes donn^ sa sentence 
(p. 196). 
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is 1PW flflC $ir BflBRif 4iac ! 
ii»wm tvmifPsmiA.^ Hoc fisr «ie vhiMe 
mtorwifa ir49« mrx^ itax M icr 'aun 
bur <Mni ; ^lac tiiK 9ei»Bn9i:i^« h/ar 
Ifcv Sit* '»i^w» wm a**r iamninw liarj, 

ytuf^tfui hy *4iit ^.liintarj art *if a«r ] 
MrtCiMr', that <h4% Ciiimsn!; re i^^anae 

fV>«M »veif«» 6fi M 'iftiiiate and a^ 
foiftMii » mr>««»frS; UmK »h« was & 

w^iUuwii fr>!suitf «r aitTiiKn; wkii^ 
Imt ^j^f'VMft^ji wer^ mw Itasrwed in 
iiM Iftw, askl MrxiouM V> ^tatrf^ tot 
k0^mf fA VMfsr t<yf«r««m ; and that 

acid <>f erMUkMi tA bir oura tt\fA/^ . 
m 4m i M frffm ib« imbs^i;!^ c»< h«r 
iwpb«ir,' Tlviii reqo^^ was portiallj ! 
I(]ra(i»t«d ; »Dd, m *dditw» ti> cerUm | 

WM p^ifrnrtUtd Ut dintjo^ two tareizn 
i^Affrfmitu, prori/1«d ibex were lu^ 
if fM «>f fUoAtrn, tend noi </f .Si^m.^ 

A few d«f« bUer tb« king muyr- 
ifftfk iff mUftu» tb« marmari of the 
fj^/pU, Mid mtfnmoned to bix rendence 
in ib# llrid^rwell ib« memberf of tbe 
e/nmfi\, Um lord* of bis coart, and 
ib« UMfffft Mermen, and principal 
t^iiz4mn, Ikrfore tbem be enttmerated 
ib« Mrr«fal injariei wbicb be bad 
fdcirifed from tbe emperor, and tbe 
motif Ml wbieb induced bim to seek 
tbe allUnce of tbe king of France. 
Tbmi, taking to bimMlf credit for 
(hlUiiuif of oonMy'ienco, be described 
tbe MofupleM wbicb bad long tormented 
h\n mind on accriunt of hU marriage 
with ttie widow of bii deceased bro- 
ther. ThoNo bo bad at flnt endea- 
voured to NupproM; but they were 

< H«r ffpAixih In Hull, who Hayi h« oopi«d 
H tram llm rppari miido hy ih« icoretM^ of 
OMnp»Uft\n (null. 1(K)), li In ••▼•ral parti- 
(MiUrfi mffVrnni from ihat ffitcn br the 
tjlNtioii of IU/otin« (p. 100), and br uaven- 
difih (;•. i!li). Th« r«proaohM with which. 

CmuimitH to iilm, Nhe loadod WolieXi ooola 
mrdly timrH Itti* prutiiA given hy the legate, 
ttio«1«>«itfl nam hum lain Ailiie.— Burnec, i. 
tteeontM, II. No, «vll. p 44. 





-sTTT^aii aiiifft !iKa£ ^ 

jiir terkraBfWLrf'aie'iiAigtf "Kg^B 

ji ^le jLBjeuBB; of 315 quMml Td 

-aanjfiuiliae 'nB mmd he 

^i Idle 4fii7 LesnnEBQK 

tnoflolci'd laiR p«H£Ci£ w^ 

p^insed tw^ 'ieleeate* te 

'SOftfL ixiii by 'JUST jittanidc ke 

Jare wvu liis sihTee& e: be 
onw the? T«LCar»i ^ 
iivriL Tbe fcwodest 
ihr.rild kara tbafi be 
r^i73^ and ^xfiold asswcr wish ttor 
beadi J&r the presaaaptsoa of 
toQCTes. — Yet, with oil tbii 
of eooadoas sapaa^risy; be &i 
refoaft the aid of prfcantwai Aii^ar- 
ocH seardi wa^ made for ams; and 
an strsKBen^ with the exeepHoQ of 
ten inerebants from each naSiofi, were 
ordered to leave tbe espitaL' 

It waf DOW expected that tbe legates 
would proceed to tbe trial ; bat delays 
were aoo^t and created, noi hf tbe 
pontiffbotbf tbe king hiiDaeiC. Cam- 
peggio bad read the decretal boll to 
bim and bis miniate, who aaw that, 
if thej coold once p roc ur e ha pub- 
lication they were assured of success. 
But Campeggio adhered to tbe letter 
of bis instructions ; and the English 
agents were ordered to extort from 
tbe pontiff a permission that it might 
be exhibited at least to the members 
of tbe privy ooundl. Clement, how- 
ever, was inexorable; he insisted on 
the faithful performance of the con- 
ditions on which it been granted; 
and condemned his own weakness in 
listening to the prayer of a minister, 
who for his personal interest scrupled 
not to endanger tbe reputation of 

* Barnet, ibid. L'^vdone de Bayonne, 
106. The conniel from Flandera came to 
Bnglandy but left it again before the trial 
began.— Ibid. 260. 

" Qu'il n'y auroit si belle teste, qu'il n'en 
feiit ToUer. — Id. 218. Hall has given as 
from memorr a different version of this 
speech (p. loO). The natives of Flanders 
alone amonntea to 15,000 men.— Bayoanei 

n2. 
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his benefactor, and who had hitherto I 
neglected to perform any one of the 
promises to which he had bound 
himself.^ 

Ever since the breaking up of the 
French army before Naples, the war 
had languished in Italy ; and the un- 
disputed ascendancy maintained by 
the emperor enabled that prince to 
treat with generosity his feeble oppo- 
nent, the Boman pontiff. To the 
surprise of the confederates he or- 
dered the cardinal of Santa Croce to 
restore Civita Yecchia, and all the for- 
tresses belonging to the Holy See; 
but gave him at the same time in- 
structions to watch with care every 
proceeding in the papal courts, and to 
oppose every measure hostile to the 
interests of Catherine. Henry received 
this intelligenceof theemperor's mode- 
ration with alarm ; he suspected the 
existence of a secret understanding 
between Charles and Clement, com- 
plained in bitter terms of the supine- 
ness and ingratitude of Francis, and 
despatched two new agents to Bome, 
Sir Francis Bryan, master of the 
henchmen, and Peter Yannes, his 
secretary for the Latin tongue. They 
were instructed to call on Francis, 
and represent to him the insidious 
and hostile machinations, as Henry 
considered them, of Charles; and 
then, proceeding to the pontiff, >to 
withdraw him, if it were possible, 
from his connection with the em- 
peror, to offer to him a body-guard of 
two thousand men in the pay of the 
kings of England and France ; and 
to suggest that he should proclaim of 
his own authority an armistice among 
all Christian princes, and summon 
them to meet in the city of Avignon, 
where they might settle their dif- 

1 Burnet, i. Beoords, ii. No. xri. xrii. 
"Which decretal/' says the king, "bj his 
commandment, after and because he would 
not have the effect thereof to ensue, was, 
after the sight thereof, embesiled by the 
foresaid cardinals." — Burnet, iii. Becords, 
60. 



ferences under the mediation of their 
common father. But in addition to 
this visionary project, they had re- 
ceived instructions to retain the ablest 
canonists in Bome as counsel for the 
king ; and to require with due secrecy, 
their opinions on the following ques- 
tions : 1. Whether, if a wife were to 
make a vow of chastity and enter a 
convent, the pope could not, of the 
plenitude of his power, authorize the 
husband to marry again ; 2. Whether, 
if the husband were to enter into a re- 
ligious order that he might induce his 
wife to do the same, he might not bo 
afterwards released from his vow, and 
at liberty to marry ; 3. and whether, 
for reasons of state, the pope could 
not Hcense a prince to have, like the 
ancient patriarchs, two wives, of whom 
one only should be pubUcly acknow- 
ledged and enjoy the honours of 
royalty.' 

The reader is aware that the ob- 
jections to the original dispensation 
were of two sorts; one denying the 
power of the pontiff to dispense in 
such cases, the other denying the 
truth of the allegations on which 
the bull of Julius had been founded. 
Henry had wavered from one to the 
other, but of late relied chiefly on the 
latter. To his surprise, Catherine 
exhibited to him the copy of a brkve 
of dispensation, which had been sent 
to her from Spain. It was {^^anted 
by the same pope, was dated on the 
same day, but was worded in such 
manner, as to elude the objections 
made to the hull. The king and his 
advisers were perplexed. The ground 
on which they stood was suddenly cut 
from under their feet. The very com- 
mission of the legates empowered them 
to determine ihe validity of the bull 

* Apud Collier, ii. 29, 30. Could the pro- 
poser of these questions have, as he assened, 
no other object than to quiet his present 
scruples. Is it not evident that he sought to 
surmount, by any means that oould be dis- 
covered, the obstacle to his marriage witli 
another woman ? 
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only ; and it was moreover found that 
the pollicitation itself was not abso- 
lute but conditional Henry grew 
peevish and suspicious ; and repeated 
mortifications announced to the minis- 
ter the precarious tenure by which he 
held the royal %vour,* when his am- 
bition and his master's hopes were 
revived by the unexpected intelligence 
that the pontiff was dying, probably 
was dead. The kings of England and 
France immediately united their ef- 
forts to place him in the chair of St 
Peter; and their respective ambassa- 
dors were commanded to employ all 
their influence and authority to pro- 
cure in his favour the requisite num- 
ber of votes.' But Clement defeated 
their expectations. He rose, as it 
were, by miracle, fh)m the grave, 
then relapsed into his former weak- 
ness, and ultimately recovered. During 
his convalescence, he received a letter 
from the legates, stating that they saw 
no way out of the difficulties which 
surrounded them, and imploring him 
to revoke the cause to Borne, with a 
secret promise to Henry to decide in 
his &vour. This letter was followed 
by agents from the king, demanding a 
more ample commission, and uncon- 
ditional pollicitation, and a revocation 
of the hrh)ey or a summons to the 
emperor to exhibit the original within 
a limited time. They did not deny 
that some of their demands were con- 
trary to the practice of the courts, 
and the due course of law ; but they 
might be granted out of the plenitude 
of the papal power,' and Clement was 
bound to do so in compliance with 
his promise, and in return for benefits 



^ Of tliese mortifioations it was not the 
least) that the king maintained a private 
correspondence with Brran at Rome, who 
answered by letters addressed to Anne 
Bolejn ; a plain proof to Wolsej that he no 
longer possessea the rojal confidence. — 
State Fap. i..330. 

• Burnet, Records, ii. No. re. Foxe's 
Acts and Mon. li. 202—206. Le Grand, iii. 
286-306. 



received. Nor did they spare any pains 
to obtain their object. They sometimes 
cajoled, sometimes threatened the 
pontiff; they forced their way to his 
sick-bed, and exaggerated the dimger 
to his soul, should he die without 
doing justice to Henry ; they accused 
him of ingratitude to his best Mend, 
and of indifference to the prosperity 
of the church. To all their remon- 
strances he returned the same answer, 
that he could not refuse to Catherine 
what the ordinary forms of justice 
required ; that he was devoted to the 
king, and eager to gratify him in any 
manner conformably with honour and 
equity ; but that they ought not re- 
quire from him wludi was evidently 
unjust^ or they would find that, when 
his conscience was concemed, he was 
equally insensible to considerations of 
interest or of danger ; that Catherine 
had already entered a protest in his 
court agahist the persons of the 
judges, and that the best advice 
which he could give to the king 
was that he should proceed without 
loss of time to the trial and deter- 
mination of the cause within his own 
realm. 

In this manner no fewer than seven 
months had been consumed since the 
arrival of Campeggio. But in pro- 
portion as the prosi>ect of success 
grew fainter, the passion of Henry 
was seen to increase. Within two 
months after the removal of his mis- 
tress from court, he dismissed Cathe- 
rine to Greenwich, and required Anne 
Boleyn to return. But she affected 
to resent the manner in which she 
had been treated ; his letter and in- 



* " It was on those special terms de pleni- 
tadine potestatis, and on trust that the 
pope would make use of it, I was sent 
hiuier, which failing, jour highness, I doubt 
not, right well remembretn how Master 
Wolman, Mr. Bell, and I, shewed jour 
highness such things as were required, were 
not impetrable." — Gard. to Henrj. Burnet^ 
iii. Ko. xir. 
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vitiation were reoeived with contempt; 
and if she at length yielded, it was 
not to the command of the king, but 
to the tears and entreaties of her 
father. To soothe her pride, Henry 
gave her a princely establishment; 
allotted her apartments richly fur- 
nished, and contiguous to his own; 
and exacted of his courtiers that they 
should attend her daily levees, in the 
same manner in which they had at- 
tended those of the queen.* It is plain 
from the king's letters, that though 
she had indulged him in Uberties 
which no modest woman would grant, 
she had not hitherto gratified his pas- 
sion; but after her return to court, 
it was rumoured that she occupied 
the place of the queen in private as 
well as public, in bed as well as at 
board; and it was believed that the 
hope or the fear of her pregnancy 
would compel Henry to cut short all 
delay, and to proceed immediately 
with, his suit.' At the same time it 
was understood that the mother of 
the king of France had agreed to 
meet at Gambray the archduchess 
Margaret, for the purpose of signing 
a peace, the preliminaries of which 
had already been concluded in secret 
by the courts of Paris und Madrid.' 
The intelligence dismayed and irri- 
tated Henry. He inveighed against 
the bad faith of his " good brother 



1 Mademoiselle de Bonlan h la fin y est 
venue, et I'a le roy log^ en fort bean logis, 
qu'il a faict bien accoostrer tout anpr^ da 
nen, et lay est la ooar faicte ordinaire- 
ment tons les joars plas grosse qae de long 
terns elle ne fat faicte a laroyne. — L'^vdqae 
de Bayonne, p. 231, Deo. 9. At Christmas 
Henry took ner with him to Greenwich, 
where botii he and the queen kept open 
house as usaal, whilst Anne had a separate 
establishment of her own. — Le Grand, 260. 
In 1529 and 1530 the same holidays were 
kept in like manner ; but in 1631 ** all men 
sajde that there was no mirthe in that 
Ghristemas beoante the queene and the 
ladjes were absent." — Hall, 784. In his 

Erivj purse expenses from Nov. 1529, to 
>ec. 1532, are more than fortj entries re- 
garding "Maistres," afterwards called '*the 
ladye,'^Anne. He gives her 1002. and 1102. 



and perpetual ally," and apprehended 
firom the reconciliation of the two 
powers new obstacles to his divorce: 
while Anne Boleyn and the lords of 
the council laid the whole blame on 
the cardinal, who, they maintained, 
had deceived his sovereign, and sacri- 
ficed the real interes1» of England to 
his partiality for the French alliance. 
It was resolved to proceed to trial 
without delay; Gardiner was hastily 
recalled firom Eome to be the leading 
counsel for the king ; a license under 
the broad'seal was issued, empowering 
the legates to execute their commis- 
sion ; and, when Wolsey solicited the 
appointment of ambassador at the 
congress of Cambray, he was told to 
iremain at home, and aid his colleague 
in the discharge of his judicial func- 
tions. On the part of the English 
cardinal, there was no want of indus- 
try and expedition; but Gampeggio 
obstinately adhered to established 
forms; and neither the wishes of 
the king, nor the entreaties of Wol- 
sey, nor the exhortations of Erands, 
could accelerate his progress.^ 

The court met in the parliament 
chamber at the Blackfriars, and sum- 
moned the king and queen to appear 
on the eighteenth of June. The latter 
obeyed, but protested against the 
judges, and appealed to the pope. 
At the next session Henry sat in 

at Christmas, "for to disport her with," 
pays her bills, one of which amounts to 2172., 
and makes her presents of jewels, robes, 
furs, silkcT, cloth of gold, a night-gown, and 
" lynnen for sherts. But during the same 
time there are only two entries of sums of 
201. each, given to hit daughter Mary, none 
of any thing given to Catherine. 

' Je me doubte forte que depuis quelque 
temps ce roi ait approch6 bien pr^ de 
Mademoiselle Anne; pour ce ne yous 
esbahissez pas, si Ton vouldroit expedition ; 
car, si le ventre croist, tout sera gast^. — Id. 
p. 326. June 16. 

s See the letters of the bishop of Bayonne 
from May 20 to June 31, in Le Grand, iii« 
313—356, 872. Wolsey, in his distress, 
solicited the king of France to write to 
Campeggio, %nd urge the e^edition of the 
cause. 
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state ou the right of the cardinals, 
and answered in due form to his 
name. Catherine was on their left; 
and, as soon as she was called, rising 
from her chair, renewed her protest 
on three grounds : because she was a 
stranger; because the judges held 
benefices in the realm, the gift of 
her adversary; and because she had 
good reason to believe that justice 
could not be obtained in a court 
constituted like the present. On the 
refusal of the cardinals to admit her 
appeal, she rose a second time, crossed 
before them, and, accompanied by her 
maids, threw herself at the king's feet. 
** Sir," said she, "I beseech you to pity 
me, a woman and a stranger, without 
an assured friend, and without an 
indifferent counsellor. I take God 
to witness, that I have always been 
to you a true and loyal wife ; that I 
have made it my constant duty to 
seek your pleasure ; that I have loved 
all whom you loved, whether I had 
reason or not, whether- they were 
friends to me or foes.y I have been 
your wife for years ; I have brought 
you many children. Grod knows that 
when I came to your bed, I was a 
virgin, and I put it to your own con- 
science to say, whether it was not so. 
If there be any offence which can be 
alleged against me, I consent to depart 



tunity to ask pardon for this dis- 
obedience."' Henry observing the 
impression which her address had 
made on the audience, replied that 
she had always been a dutiful wife; 
that his present suit did not proceed 
from any dislike of her, but from the 
tenderness of his own conscience; that 
his scruples had not been suggested, 
but on the contrary, discouraged by 
the cardinal of York ; that they were 
confirmed by the bishop of Gl^Eirbes; 
that he had consulted his confessor, 
and several other bishops, who ad- 
vised him to apply to the pontiff; and 
that in consequence the present court 
had been appointed, in the decision of 
which, be it what it might, he should 
cheerfully acquiesce.' 

Notwithstanding the queen's appeal, 
the cause proceeded, and on her re^ 
fusal to appear in person or by her 
attorney, she was pronounced con- 
tumacious. Several sittings were held, 
but the evidence and the arguments 
were all on the same side. The king'e 
counsel laboured to prove three alle- 
gations : 1. That the marriage between 
Arthur and Catherine had been con- 
summated ; whence they inferred that 
her subsequent marriage with Henry 
was contrary to the divine law; 2. That 
supposing the case admitted of dis- 
pensation, yet the bull of Julius II. 



with infamy ; if not^ then I^prayjiou. Jiad been obtained under false pre- 

do me justifie.!iJSEe immediately rose, ' - ~ -- » 

^ade a low obeisance, and retired. 
An officer followed to recall her. 
She whispered to an attendant, and 
then walked away, saying, "I never 
before disputed the will of my hus- 
band, and shall take the first oppor- 



1 Cavend. 423, 424. Sanders, 39, 40. 

^ Garend. 426—428. These speeches are 
treated by Burnet as fictions. He supposes 
that the queen did not attend on the 2l8t, 
because, according to the register of the 
trial, the legates on that day ordered her to 
be served with a peremptory citation to 
appear ; and adds, that ilenry never ap- 
peared in court at all. — Burnet, iii. 46. He 
nad however forgotten a letter published by 
himself in his first volume, from the kin^ to 



tenoes ; and 3. That the hrkve of dis- 
pensation, produced by the queen, 
which remedied the defects of the 
bull, was an evident forgery. As 
Catherine declined the jurisdiction 
of the court, no answer was returned ; 
but, if the reader impartially weigh 

his agents, in which Henry says, *' On that 
day we and the queen appeared in person " 
— and adds, " after her aepartnre she was 
twice preconisate, and called eftsoons to 
return, and on her refusal, a citation was 
decerned for her appearance on Friday 
next."— Burnet, i. Uecords, 78. Hence it 
appears that the narrative of Cavendish is 
correct ; and that the citation was ordered 
not in consequence of her non-appearance 
at aU, but of her departure after appearing. 
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the proceediags, which are still up9n 
record, he will admit, that on the two 
first -points the royal advocates com- 
pletely failed; and that the third, 
though appearances were in their 
favour, was far from heing proved.* 
Wolsey had his own reasons to urge 
his colleague to a speedy decision ; 
but Campeggio, unwilling to pro- 
nounce against his conscience, and 
afraid to irritate the king, solicited 
the pope by letter, to call the cause 
before himself. To add t(^ their com- 
mon perplexity, despatches had ar- 
rived from the agents at Eome, stating 
that the queen's appeal, with an affi- 
davit of the reasons on which it was 
groux>ded, had been received; that the 
ambassadors of Charles and his brother 
Ferdinand daily importuned the pon- 
tiff in favour of Catherine ; that the 
destruction of the last remnant of 
the French army under St. Pol had 
led to an alliance between the pope 
and the emperor, which rendered the 
former less apprehensive of the royal 
displeasure; that to prevent an in- 
hibition, they had been compelled to 
deny that proceedings had commenced 
in England, an assertion which every 
one knew to be false; and that Cle- 
ment, unable to refuse to an emperor 
what he could not in justice refuse to 
a private individual, would in a few 
days revoke the commission, and re- 
serve the cognizance of the cause to 
himself.' 



^ According to Catherine's almoner, she 
stated her case to him thus : " Fyrst that it 
was in ieies of God most plaine and evydent 
that she was never known of prince Artnore ; 
secondly, that neyther of the judges were 
competent, being both the king's subjects ; 
thirdly, that she ne had ne myght have 
within this realme anye indifferent coun- 
sayle; finally that she had in Spaine two 
bulles, the one being of latter dayte than 
the other, but bothe of snche efficaoye and 
strengthe as shulde sone remove all objeo- 
tiona and cavyllations." Singer, 511. See 
Appendix, K. 

* During the trial (July 1), Henrjrpro- 
cured letters patent from Archbishop War- 
ham, and the bishops of London, Boonester, 

4 



The legates had been careful to pro- 
long the trial, by repeated adjourn- 
ments, till they reached that term, 
when the summer vacation com- 
menced, according to the practice of 
the Eota. On the twenty-third of 
July they held the last session; the 
king atttoded in a neighbouring 
room, from which he could see and 
hear the proceedings ; and his counsel 
in loffcy terms called for the judgment 
of the court. But Campeggio replied 
that judgment must be deferred till 
the whole of the proceedings had been 
laid before the pontiff; that he had 
come there to do justice, and no 
consideration should divert him from 
his duty. He was too old, and weak, 
and sickly to seek the favour, or fear 
the resentment of any man. The 
defendant had challenged him ana 
his colleague as judges, because they 
were the subjects of her opponent. 
To avoid error, they had therefore 
determined to consult the Apostolic 
See, and for that purpose did then 
adjourn the court to the commence- 
ment of the next term, in the begin- 
ning of October. At these words, 
the duke of Suffolk, as had been 
preconcerted, striking the table, ex- 
claimed with vehemence, that the old 
saw was now verified : " Never did 
cardinal bring good to England!" 
Though Wolsey was aware of the 
danger, his spirit could not brook 
this insult. Bising with apparent 



Carlisle, Ely, Exeter, St. Asaph, Lincoln, 
and Bath and Wells, stating that the king 
having scruples concerning his marriage, 
had consulted them, the cardinal of York, 
and other divines, and having sent to them 
a book written by himself on the subject, 
had requested their counsel to remove his 
scruples, and establish the tranquillity of 
his mind, the health of his body, and the 
right of succession; wherefore they had 
come to the conclusion, that be was not 
uneasy without good and weighty reason, 
and that he ought in the first place to con- 
sult the judgment of the pope. 1 July, 1629. 
— ^Transcripts for N. Bym. 166. Assuredly 
he must have been disappointed by this lame 
and impotent conclusion. 

6 
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^imTiABB, he said, " Sir, of all men 
Uying, you have least reason to dis- 
praise cardinals ; for if I, a poor car- 
dinal, had not been, you would not 
at this present have had a head upon 
your shoulders wherewith to make 
fuoh a brag in disrepute of us, who 
have meant you no harm, and have 
given you no cause of offence. If 
you, my lord, were the king's ambas- 
sador in foreign parts, would you 
venture to decide on important mat- 
ters without first consulting your 
sovereign? We are also commis- 
sioners, and cannot proceed to judg- 
ment without the knowledge of him 
from whom our authoril^y proceeds. 
Therefore do we neither more nor 
less than our commission alloweth ; 
and if any man will be offended with 
us, he is an unwise man. Pacify 
yourself then, my lord, and speak 
not reproachfully of your best friend. 
You know what friendship I have 
shown you ; but this is the first time 
I ever revcuEded it either to my own 
praise or your dishonour." The 
court was now dissolved, and in less 
than a fortnight it was known that 
Clement had revoked the commis- 
sion of the legates on the fifteenth 
of the same month.' 

Henry seemed to bear the disap- 
pointment with a composure of mind 
which was unusual to him. But he 
had been prepared for the event by 
the conduct of the legates, and the 
despatches of his envoys; and the 
intelligence of the revocation was 
accompanied with a soothing and 
exculpatory letter from the i)ontiffl 
By the advice of Wolsey he resolved 
to conceal his real feelings, to pro- 
cure the opinions of learned men in 
his favour, to effect tiie divorce by 



1 Cavendish, 434. Herbert, 278. The 
altercation between the duke and tiie car- 
dinal has been rejected by some writers, 
because the presence of Suffolk is not men- 
tioned in the register. But he maj be 
included among "the duke of Iforfolk, the 



ecclesiastical authority within the 
realm, and then to confirm it by act 
of parliament The bishop of Bay- 
onne, who had unequivocally pro- 
nounced his opinion in its favour, 
was desired both by the king and the 
cardinal to return to France under 
the pretence of visiting his father, 
and solicit the approbation of the 
French imiversities.' 

But Wolsey's good fortune had now 
abandoned him. At this moment, 
while Henry was still smarting under 
his recent disappointment, arrived 
from Bome an instrument forbidding 
him to pursue his cause before the 
legates^ and citing him to appear by 
attorney in the papal court under a 
penalty of 10,000 ducats. Thewholepro- 
cess wasoneof mereform, but it revived 
the irritation of the king ; he deemed 
it a personal insult^ and insisted that 
Wolsey should devise some expedient 
to prevent it firom being served on 
him, and firom being made known 
to Ids subjects. This, after a tedious 
negotiation, was effected with the con- 
sent of the queen and her counsel* 
But it was in vain that the cardinal 
laboured to recover the royal &vour. 
The proofs of his disgrace became 
daily more manifest. He was suf- 
fer^ to remain the whole month of 
August at the Moore without an 
invitation to court; on matters of 
state his opinion was seldom asked, 
and then only by special messengers ; 
even letters addressed to him were 
intercepted, opened, and perused by 
Henry. Still, amidst the misgivings 
of his owti breast and the sinister 
predictions of his friends, he cherished 
the hope that some lucky chance 
might replace him on his former pre- 
eminence, and imprudently trusted to 



bishop of Ely, and others ;" and it u impro- 
bable that a writer, who was present, should 
have invented or confirmed the aocount, if 
it had been false. 

* Lettres de I'^dque de Bayonne, 838, 
3^, 866. s Stat. Pap. 836, 848, 6, 7. 
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the hollow professions of men, who, 
though they had served him faith- 
fully in prosperity, were ready to 
hetray his confidence in his declining 
fortune.' But most he had reason to 
fear the arts of the woman who, the 
last year, bo solemnly assured him 
that her gratitude should he com- 
mensurate with her life. It was not 
long since Anne had measured her 
influence with his, and had proved 
victorious. For some offence Wolsey 
had 'driven Sir Thomas Cheney from 
court. Cheney appealed to the king's 
mistress; and Henry reprimanded 
the cardinal and recalled the exile.' 
Now she openly avowed her hostility, 
and eagerly seconded the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and her father, 
the viscount Bochford,' in their 
united attempts to predpitate the 
downfall of the minister. They in- 
sinuated that he had never heen in 
earnest in the prosecution of the 
divorce, and had uniformly sacrificed 
the interests of his sovereign to those 
of the king of France. In proof of the 
first charge, they instonced his request 
to attend the congress at Camhray, 
instead of opening the commission ; 
in proof of the second they alleged 
that during the war with France he 
had constantly corresponded with the 
lady regent, and accepted presents 
from her, and at her request had 
compelled the duke of Si^ffolk to 
retreat from Mondidier, when he 
might have advanced and taken the 

1 Je voT qn'il a fiance en anlotms faits de 
Ba main- lesqaels je snis senr Inj ont toom^ 
la robi. Le pis est, qn'il ne I'entend pas. — 
Jj 6iiqae de Cayenne, 856. 

* L'^vdqne de Bayonne, 291. 

s Before the end of the year he was 
created earl of Ormond in Ireland, and his 
competitor, Sir Piers Butter, earl of Ossory. 

« Ibid. 372, 374. The charge of the pre- 
sents seems to have been fonnded. Quant 
aiudits presens le cardinal espere que ma- 
dame ne lay nnira pas, on il en sera parM ; 
de tontes aoltres choses il se recoznmande 
en sa bonne grace. — Ibid. 

■ La fantaisie de ces seigneim est qne. 



city of Paris.* The willingness with 
wMch the king listened to these 
suggestions assured them of success ; 
and over their cups they not only 
ventured to predict the ruin of 
Wolsey, but threatened to humble 
the pride of the churchmen, and to 
ease them of that load of wealth 
which encumbered the successors of 
the apostles.' Aware of their hosti- 
Uty, the cardinal rested all his hopes 
on the result of a personal interview; 
and, afber many disappointments, 
was at last gratified.^ He obtained 
permission to accompany Campeggio 
when that prelate took leave of the 
king at Grafton. The Italian was 
received by the officers of the court 
with the attention due to his rank; 
the fallen minister found to his sur- 
prise, that, though an apartment had 
been ordered for his companion, none 
was provided for himself. He was 
introduced into the "presence.'^ 
Every tongue foretold his disgrace— 
every eye watched his reception. To 
the general surprise, when he knelt, 
the king graciously raised him up 
with both hands, led him aside in 
a friendly manner, and conversed 
with him familiarly for a considerable 
time. The cardinal dined with the 
ministers ; Henry with the lady Anne 
in her chamber ; but afber dinner he 
sent for Wolsey again, conducted him 
by the hand into his closet, and kept 
him in private conference till it was 
dark. At his departure— for he slept 



lay mort on min^, ils deferrent incontinoit 
icy I'estat de Teglise, et prendront tons 

leors biens lis le orient en pleine table. 

Je croy qn'ils feront de beaux miracles 
(p. 874). 

> One of his artifloea was this. He pre- 
tended that he had a secret of immense 
importance to oommunioate, but of such a 
natore that he dared not trust it to any 
messenger. Henry replied that he might 
come to him at Woodstock, but insisted on 
knowing pretiously what was the puroort of 
the oommnnieation. — State Pap. i. 844 
From Cavendish and Alward (Ellis, i. 807) I 

I infer that he did not avail, or was not suf- 
fered to avail himself of this permission, 
S 2 
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tt a ge&ttenuui's house in the ndgh- 
bourhood— he received a command 
to retom on the following morning. 
Wolsey's enemies now trembled for 
their own safety ; they were reUeved 
firom their apprehensions by the 
ascendancy of Anne Boleyn, who 
extorted firom her lover a promise 
that he would never more speak to 
the cardinal^ When Wolsey re- 
turned in the morning, the king 
was already on horseback, and having 
sent a message to him to attend the 
council, and then depart with Cam- 
peggio, rode out in the company of 
the lady Anne, and dined at Hait- 
well Park. After that day he and 
Wolsey never met each other.* 

When the Michaelmas term came, 
the two cardinals separated. The 
Italian set out on his return to 
Home, but met with an unexpected 
affront at Dover. The officers of the 
customs burst into his apartment, 
rifled his trunks, and charged him 
with being in possession of Wolsey's 
treasure. The charge was false ; and 
it was thought that the real object of 

1 We are indebted for this interesting: 
naratiye to Cavendish, who was present 
(438—444^ . The promise is added firam the 
bishop of B^onne's letter. Mademoiselle 
de Boulen a (aict promettre k son am j, que 
il ne Tescoiitera jamais parler (p. 375). 

» Cayendish, 438—444. Le Grand, 375. 
According to Alward, the kinf|[ did not ride 
till after dinner, whenlie dismissed Wolsey 
ver^ graciously. I have preferred the nar- 
ratiTe of Cavendish. Both were present ; 
but though Alward's account was written 
immediately, there is this to detract from 
its credit, that it was written to enable 
Cromwell to contradict the report that 
Wolsey had left the king in disgrace.— Ibid. 
810. 

* Le Grand, iii. 360. These papers may 
have been the decretal bull, or letters from 
Wolsey to the po^e. or Henry's letters to 
Anne Boleyn, which had come by some 
unknown menns into the hands of Cam- 
pegeio. But he had already sent the latter 
to Rome, where they may still be seen in 
the Vatican library, seyenteen in number, 
but without dates. From internal evidence, 
however, we may conclude that the six- 
teenth was written about the end of 1527 or 
the beginninff of 1623. Nos. 1, 4, 5, 8, pre- 
ceded it. Nob. 3, 7, 12, 13, were written 



the search was to seize certain papers 
which it might be the king's interest 
to possess.' Nothing, however, was 
found ; and Campeggio, after a strong 
remonstrance on his part, and an 
unmeaning apology on that of the 
officers, was suffered to set sail A 
worse &te awaited his English col- 
league. On the very day on which 
Wolsey opened his court as chan- 
cellor, Hales, the attorney-general, 
filed two bills against him in the 
King's Bench, charging him With 
having, as legate, transgressed the 
statute of the 16th of Richard II., 
commonly called the Statute of 
Premunire. Nothing could be 
more iniquitous than this prose- 
cution. It was doubtful whether 
the legatine court could be brought 
within the operation of the statute; 
it was certain that the cardinal had 
previously obtained the royal license, 
and was therefore authorized to hold 
it both by immemorial usage and the 
sanction of parliament.^ This stroke, 
though it was not unexpected, plunged 
him into despair.^ He knew the stern 

during the absence of Anne from court, that 
is, from June 1 to the middle of August, 
1528. Nos. 6, 14, 17, during her second 
absence in the same year in September, 
October, and NoTember. Nos. 2, 9, 11, 15, 
are of Terr uncertain date ; probably they 
belong to the more early period. 

* See this History, vol. iii. 172. 

^ The reader may form an accurate notion 
of his pfesent situation by the following 
extract from a letter written by an eye- 
witness, the bishop of Bayonne. " I haye 
been to visit the cardinal in his distress, and 
have witnessed the most striking change of 
fortune. He explained to me his hard case 
in the worst rhetoric that was ever heard. 
Both his tongue and his heart failed him. 
Ue recommended himself to the pity of thn 
king and madame [Francis and his mother] 
with sighs and tears; and at last leh vie 
without having said any thing near so 
moving as his appearance. His face is 
dwindled to onoohalf its natural size. In 
truth his misery is such that his enemies. 
Englishmen as they are, cannot help pitying 
him. Still they will carry things to ex- 
tremities. As for his legation, the seals, 
his authority, &g., he thmks no more of 
them. He is willing to give up every thing, 
even the shirt from his back, and to live u& 
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and irritable temper of his prosecutor ; 
to have maintained his innocence 
would have been to exclude the hope 
of forgiveness ; and there was more- 
over a "night-crow/* to use his own ex- 
pression, that possessed the royal ear, 
and misrepresented the most harm- 
less of his actions. On these accounts 
he submitted without a murmur to 
every demand ; resigned the great 
seal into the hands of the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk ;^ transferred to 
the king the whole of his personal 
estate, valued at 500,000 crowns, say- 
ing that as' he owed all to the bounty 
of his sovereign, so he restored all 
with pleasure to his benefactor ;' and 
when he found that Henry insisted 
on an entire and unconditional sub- 
mission, granted to him, by indenture, 
the yearly profits of his benefices,' 
ordered his attorney to plead guilty 
to the indictment, and threw himself 
without reserve on the royal mercy.^ 
It was now intimated to him that the 
king meant to reside at York-place 
during the parliament, and that he 
might retire to Esher, a seat belong- 
ing to his bishopric of Winchester. 
When he entered his barge, he was 
surprised to behold the river covered 
with boats and lined with spectators. 
Both the courtiers and the citizens 
had crowded together to behold his 
arrest and commitment to the Tower; 
but he disappointed their curiosity, 
landed at Putney, and, as he ascended 
the hill, was met by Norris, a groom 
of the chamber, who brought him 
a secret but gracious message from 
Henry, not to despair, but to remem- 
ber, that the king could at any time 
give him more than he had now taken 
away. The cardinal instantly alighted 



a hermitage, if the king would but desist 
from his displeasure." — ^Apud Le Grand, 

iii. 371. 

1 Henry sent a \erbal order ; he refused 
to obey without a written order. This was 
necessary for his owb security. 

a Le Grand, iu 377, 9. Bym. i?. 376. 
State Papers, i. 365. 



from his mule, sunk on his knees, and 
uttered a fervent prayer for the pro- 
sperity of his sovereign.* 

This incident, which proved to 
Wolsey that his case was not yet 
hopeless, alarmed his opponents. 
They had gone too far to desist 
with safety; they must either com- 
plete his ruin, or submit to be after ■ 
wards the victims of his resentment. 
Hence they laboured to keep alivo 
the royal dbpleasure against hinu 
They represented him as an ungrate* 
fill favourite, who had sought nothing 
but his own interest and gratification; 
they attempted to show, Arom one of 
his letters which had fallen into their 
hands, that, whilst he pretended to 
promote, he had clandestinely op- 
posed, the project of divorce ; and 
they charged him with having main- 
tained a secret correspondence with 
Madame Louise, with having received 
from her bribes in the shape of 
presents, and with having, in order 
to retain her favour, cramped and 
marred all the designs of the duke of 
Suffolk in the campaign of 1523.<> Still 
the king's partiality for his former 
favourite seemed to be proof against 
all the representations of the council 
and the arts of his mistress. He con- 
tinued to send to the cardinal from 
time to time consoling messages and 
tokens of affection, though it was 
generally by stealth, and sometimes 
during the night. When the court 
pronounced judgment against him, 
he took him under the royal protec- 
tion ; and when articles of impeach- 
ment, enumerating forty-four real or 
imaginary offences, and signed by 
fourteen peers and the law-ofliocrs 
of the crown, had been introduced 

8 Henry accepted the grant, but with a 
proviso that such acceptance should not 
prevent him fronf prooeding at law against 
the cardinal.— Transcripts for New Bymex)^ 
167. 

* CaTcndiah, 260. ^ Cavendiali, 460. 

< Herbert, 123. Le Grand, iii. 374. 
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iito the house of lords, and passed 
from it to the house of oommons,* he 
prooured them to be thrown out by 
the agency of Cromwell, who from 
the servioe of the cardinal had risen 
to that of the king.' The French 
ambassador, unable to foresee what 
might be the issue of the struggle, 
adyised his court to render to the 
fiJlen minister such good offices as, 
without giving cause of offence to 
the existing administration, might be 
grateAilly remembered by Wolsey, if 
he should Anally triumph over his 
enemies.' 

Esher, though sufficiently stored 
with provisions, was a large, un- 
furnished house, where the cardinal 
and his numerous family found them- 
selves destitute of most of the con- 
veniences and comforts of life. There 
for three months he had leisure to 
meditate on the sad prospect before 
him. The comparison of his present 
with his past condition, the unmiti- 
gated hostility of his enemies,* and 
the delay of fulfilling any one of the 
conditions in his favour according to 
his compact with the two dukes,* filled 
him with the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions. The anguish of his mind rapidly 
consumed the vigour of his constitu- 
tion. About Christmas he fell into 



I Fiddes, Collaot. 172. The oontente of 
this bill, which eyidentlj oontains whateyer 
ooold be said against Wolseybj hia bitterest 
enaiiiies, maj beoonaidered as a presomptiTe 
proof of innocence. Bomet onacooontabl j 
iakea for granted eTcrr charge in it, bat he 
■hoQld have reoollectea that it was not only 
not proTed, but aotoaUy rejected by the 
house of conunoni. Wolsey says of its 
oootents} "whereof a great part be on- 
tma } and thote» which be tme, are of such 
■ort, that by the doing thereof no nudice or 
ontrath can be arrected onto me, neither 
to tiie prinoe'i person, nor to the realm." 
—Ibid. 207. State Papers, i. 854. 

* Oarendish, 403. lascribe its rejection 
to the king, firom the character of Oromwellf 
and the general subserviency of the parlia- 
ments in this reign. Cromwell womd not 
have dared to oppose the bill, nor the com- 
mons to reject it, had they not received an 
intimation that such was the royal pleasure. 

^ L'^vdque de Bayonne, p. 380. 



a fever, which obstimrtely defied the 
powers of medidne. When Henry 
heard of his danger, he exclaimed, 
** God forbid that he should dia I 
woidd not lose him for twenty thou- 
sand pounds." He immediately ordered 
three physicians to hasten to Esher ; 
repeatedly assured the cardinal of his 
unabated attachment^ and, no longer 
concealing his anxiety f^m Anne 
Boleyn, compelled her to send to 
the sick man a tablet of gold for a 
token of reoondliation.' 

As the agitation of Wolsey's mind 
subsided, the health of his body was 
restored; but his enemies had pre- 
pared for him a new conflict, and 
required of him additional sacrifices. 
The promises which had been made 
to him were still disregarded; the 
resolution of one day was recalled by 
that of the next; and the cardinal at 
last intrusted his interests to the dis- 
cretion of Cromwell, who purchased 
a final settlement by the grant of 
annuities to the friends of the oppo- 
fflte party out of the bishopric of Win- 
chester.^ It was ultimately agreed 
that Wolsey should retain the admi- 
nistration, temporal as well as spi- 
ritual, of the arohiepiscopal see of 
York,' but make over to the (»own, 
for the term of his natural life, all the 

* He was extremely anxious to hear *'Tf 
Ate dyspleasure of my lady Anne" (formerly 
she was mistress Anne) ** be somewhi^ 
asswaged, aa I pray Qod the same may be." 
In that case sne was *<to be ftirther la- 
bonryd." Her Csvour was *<the onely help 
and remedT." For information on that 
head he looked to Sir Henxy Norris. — State 
Papers, 352. 

» Ibid. « Cavendish, 471. 

These were the lord Sandys and his son 
Thomas, Sir William Fitswilliam, Sir Henry 
Guilford, Sir John Bnssell, and Sir Henry 
Norris. Their pensions ou^ht to have 
ceased at the death of the cardmal, who had 
only a life interest in the bishopric; but 
they were then settled on them for life by 
act of parliament. — Bolls, clxxxviii. St. 
22 Hen. VIII. 22. State Papers, i. 366. 

* Henry was so delishted with York-place 
(afterwards WhitehaU), that he required 
Wolsey to make a transfer of it from the 
church to the crown. The cardinal ol^ected 
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profits, all advowsons, and all nomi- 
nations to offioes, spiritual or secular, 
in his gift, as bishop of Winchester 
and abbot of Si Alban's, and that in 
return he should receive a general 
pardon, an annuity of one thousand 
marks from the bishopric of Win- 
chester, and a release from all moneys 
due to the king for his maintenance 
since the day of his conviction.^ 

When he had assented to every 
demand, he was allowed to exchange 
Esher fbr Bichmond, where he spent 
most of his tmie with the monks of 
the Charter-house. Still his vicinity 
to the court alarmed the jealousy of 
his enemies ; and a peremptory order 
to reside within his archbishopric 
drove him, notwithstanding his en- 
treaties and remonstrances, to a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles. Henry, 
to soften the rigour of his exile, had 
recommended him in the warmest 
terms to the attention of the northern 
nobility ; and Wolsey by his conduct 
and generosity quickly won their 
esteem. His thoughts seemed entirely 
devoted to the spiritual and temporal 
concerns of his station. On every 
Sunday and holiday he rode to some 
country church, celebrated mass in 
public, ordered one of his chaplains 
to preach to the people, and at the 
conclusion distributed alms to the 
poor. He made it his favourite em- 
ployment to reconcile families at 



that he was only tenant for life. But 
Shelley, a jastioe of the court of Common 
Pleas, came and informed him that it was 
the opinion of all the king's judges, and of 
ail the counsel, " that his grace should re- 
cognise before a judge the right of York- 
place to be in the king and his successors." 
He replied that he was ready to obey, ** in- 
asmuch," said he, as ye, the fathers of the 
laws, say that I may lawfoUy do it. There- 
fore I charge your conscience, and dis- 
charge mine. Howbeit, I pray you, show 
his maies^ from me, that I most humbly 
desire nis highness to call to his most gra- 
cious remembrance that there is both 
heaven and hell." He then executed the 
recognisance. — Singer's Cavend. i. 218. 
This formed a precedent for subsequent 



variance; a tedious ai;id expensive 
office, as he frequently satisfied the 
injured or discontented party out of 
his own purse. Every gentleman in 
the county was welcome to his table, 
which was plentifully, though not 
extravagantly, supplied: and, in re- 
pairing the houses and buildings be- 
longing to his see, he gave employment 
to three hundred workmen. The 
more he was known, the more he was 
beloved ; the men, to whom in pros- 
perity he had been an object of hatred, 
applauded his conduct under adver- 
sity ; and even at court his name was 
occasionally whispered with feelings of 
approbation. But the fear of offend- 
ing Anne imposed silence on his 
friends ; and his enemies were careM 
to paint all his actions to the king in 
false and odious colours.' 

The cardinal had invited the nobi- 
lity of the county to assist at his 
installation on the 7th of November ; 
on the 4th he was unexpectedly 
arrested at Cawood on a charge of 
high treason. What was the parti- 
cular crime alleged against him, we 
know not; but the king asserted that 
his very servants had accused him of 
practising against the government 
both within and without the realm ; 
and it is probable that the suspicion 
of Henry was awakened by the cor- 
respondence of the cardinal with the 
pope and the king of Prance.' Wol- 



surrenders of church property to the 
crown. 
1 Bym. xir. 365—376. Henry had suj^- 

Slied him with money to pay part of ms 
ebts, and with a quantity of plate, furni- 
ture, and provisions, valued at 6,Z74l. Ss. T^d. 

* These particulars appear from the ex- 
tracts of Cromwell's letters to Wolsey at 
this period, in Fiddes, Collect, p. 208, 209. 

* If we may believe Cavendish, he wrote 
to them, to reconcile him with Henry. — Cav. 
Poem, 636. Mi disse el re, che oontro de 
S. M. (A. machinava nel regno e fuori, e m'a 
detto dove et come, e che un' e forsipiu 
dun' de snoi servitori I'hanno e seoperto ed 
accusato.— Joacchino apud Le Grand, iii. 
629. Nov. 10. The king took great pains to 
conyinoe Joacohino that h€ was not bus* 
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sey betrayed no symptoms of guilt; 
the king had not, he maintained, a 
more loyal subject than himself; there 
lived not on earth the man who could 
look him in the face and charge him 
with untruth ; nor did he seek any 
other favour than to be confronted 
with his accusers.* 

His health (he suffered much from 
the dropsy) would not allow him 
to travel with expedition; and at 
Sheffield Park, a seat of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, he was seized with a 
dysentery which confined him a fort- 
night. As soon as he was able to 
mount his mule, he resumed his jour- 
ney ; but feeling his strength rapidly 
decline, he said to the abbot of Leices- 
ter, as he entered the gate of the 
monastery, ** Father abbot, I am come 
to lay my bones among you." He 
was immediately carried to his bed ; 
and the second day, seeing Kyng- 
ston, the lieutenant of the Tower, in 
his chamber, he addressed him in 
these well-known words: "Master 
Kyngston, I pray you have me com- 
mended to his majesty ; and beseech 
him on my behalf to call to mind all 
things that have passed between us, 
especially respecting good Queen Ca- 
therine and himself; and then shall 
his grace's conscience know whether 
I have offended him or not. He is a 
prince of most royal courage ; rather 
than miss any part of his will, he will 
endanger one half of his kingdom; 
{^^ I do assure you, I have often 
kneeled before him, sometimes for 
three hota« together, to persuade him 
from his aplJIfitite and could not pre- 
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pected of being an^iSpo^V^<^^ i the dukes 
of Norfolk and SuffolkV^®? swore that he 
was not. Hence I thinF "probable that 
the cardinal's letters pasi^f^ tlirough his 

1 It'is most improbable thl^ *^® °*'^^°*^ 
could haye committed any atw of treason 
since his pardon in February\*\. *,?** *.™"° 
must be crednlous indeed, to If ®?17® " ®° 
the mere testimony of the desiu"°"l" '® j* 
by his enemies to ambassado?* *«"<>»<»• 
8uch despatches with general c*; • **'^®® ^*'® 



vail. And, Master Kyngston, had I 
but served Grod as diligently as I have 
served the king, he would not have 
given me over in my grey hairs. But 
this is my just reward for my pains 
and study, not regarding my service 
to Grod, but only my duty to my 
prince.*'* Having received the last 
consolations of religion, he expired 
the next morning, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. The best eulogy on his 
character is to be found in the con- 
trast between the conduct of Henry 
before and after the cardinal's fall. 
As long as Wolsey continued in 
favour, the royal passions were con- 
fined within certain bounds ; the mo- 
ment his influence was extinguished, 
they burst through every restraint, 
and by their caprice and violence 
alarmed his subjects and astonished 
the other nations of Europe. 

The eventful history of this great 
minister has led us into the autumn 
of the year succeeding his disgrace ; 
it will be necessary to revert to that 
event, and to notice the changes occa- 
sioned by his removal from the royal 
councils. The duke of Norfolk be- 
came president of the cabinet; the 
duke of Suffolk, earl marshal, and the 
viscount Eochford, soon afterwards 
created earl of Wiltshire, retained 
their former places. To appoint a 
successor to Wolsey in the Chancery 
was an object of great importance. 
If Warham, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was proposed, he was rejected 
on the ground of his being a church- 
man;' and the office was at length 
given to Sir Thomas More, the trea- 

always sent on similar occasions to Justify 
the gOTernment in the eyes of foreign 
princes. 

* Cavendish, 613—535. In the printed 
editions it ia asserted that the cardinal 
poisoned himself, but Dr. Wordsworth has 
shown that it was an interpolation. Tiie 
passage is not in the maunscript copies. 
— Ibid., also Singer's Cavendish, 377. 

• Erasmus (Ep. p. 1347) says that War- 
ham refused the oroce. I rather believe the 
bishop of Bayonne, who, only three dayv 
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surer of the household, and chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster. Sir Wil- 
liam Eitzwilliam succeeded More; 
aud Br. Stephen Gardiner was made 
secretary to the king, who helieved 
him to have inherited the abilities of 
the cardinal, and would have raised 
himpeihaps to equal power, could he 
have been induced to relinquish his 
profession as a churchman.' These 
six formed the privy council ; but, if 
we may believe the account given by 
the Prench ambassador to his court, 
Anne Boleyn was the real minister, 
who through her uncle and father 
ruled in the cabinet, and by the influ- 
ence of her charms exercised the most 
despotic sway over the heart and 
mind of her lover.' 

It may justly excite surprise that 
More should accept this dangerous 
oflioe. With a delicate conscience 
and a strong sense of duty, he was not 
a fit associate for less timorous col- 
leagues ; the difficulties, which in the 
course of two years compelled him to 
retire from court must even now have 
stared, him in the face ; and it was 
still in his power to avoid, but uncer- 
tain if he could weather the storm. 
As a scholar he was celebrated in 
every part of Europe, and as a lawyer 
he had long practised with applause 
and success. From the office of under- 
sherifif or common serjeant, Henry 
had called him to court, had em- 
ployed him in different embassies, 
and had rewarded him with the lucra- 
tive preferments which have already 
been mentioned. The merit of More 
was universally acknowledged; even 
W^olsey declared that he knew no 
one more worthy to be his successor ; 
but there were few instances in which 

before More accepted it, says that it would 
not be given to a churchman. On ne scait 
encore qui aura le sceau. Je oroy bien que 
les prestres n'y toucheront plus, et que k oe 

Sarlement ils auront de terribies alarmes. — 
►ct. 22, p. 378. 

^ U sera fort avant au maniement des 
affafresj principalement s'il veult jetter le 



the seals had been intrusted to any 
but dignified churchmen, none in 
which they had been given to a simple 
knight. On this account he was 
accompanied to the Star Chamber by 
a crowd of bishops and noblemen; 
and the duke of Norfolk conducted 
him to his seat, pronounced an eulo- 
gium on his talents and virtues, and 
observed that, if in this instance the 
king had departed from ancient pre- 
cedent, he was fully justified by the 
superior merit of the new chancellor. 
More in return professed his obli- 
gation to th'e king and to the duke ; 
and at the same time paid an elo- 
quent compliment to the abilities 
of his predecessor, whose example 
would stimulate him to the faithful 
discharge of his duty, and whose fall 
would teach him to moderate his 
ambition.' 

For some time a rumour had pre- 
vailed that a great stroke was medi- 
tated against the wealth or the immu- 
nities of the church. When the par- 
liament assembled, three bills respect- 
ing mortuaries, the probate of wills, 
and the plurality of benefices, were 
passed in the lower house ; but in the 
house of lords the bishops and abbots 
offered so vigorous an opposition, that 
the most obnoxious clauses were either 
modified or expunged. Of those 
which remained, two deserve the 
notice of the reader, as being the first 
which in this reign were enacted in 
opposition to the papal authority. 
By these every clergyman who hsA 
obtained in the court of Eome or 
elsewhere a license of non-residence 
on his cure, or a dispensation to hold 
more benefices than the statute 
allowed, became Hable, in the first 

froo aux horties. — Bajonne, p. 378. 

* Le due de Norfok est faict chef de ce 
counseil, et en son absence celuy de Suf* 
fock, et par dessus tout mademoiselle 
Anne.-rld. p.377, 380, 384. See Appendix, K. 

8 Rym. XIV. 350. Btapleton, Vit. Mori, 
173—177. See More's character in Pole, 
fol. xo. xci. 
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to » pfBilty of ivcBtj poodf ; 
ia tlie meoodf to » prnilty of 
poondf, aad flio farfntme 
of tbo pffo#lf siinig ftmfiicli 
flMiL* Al the nae tone tbo 
KfrnJHi i ln rtioa intfodneed » bill to 
ralMfOtbe khig from the p^iiMntof 
807 lotM of money wfakh mi^ hsPB 
been Mnde to htm bf hat mlgecti, 
Itpmnd tfaroni^ the upper boue 
with few obierfitioiif ; in the lower 
the oppoettion wm obrtimite; bat a 
minority bad been p refiondy lecored 
bj the introdoetion of membos who 
Md offioef either imder the king or 
his mfauitera. Bj the nation this 
isiqQitoaf act wae kradlj condemned. 
Six yean had elapsed since the loans 
were made; and in many instances 
the securities had passed by saleor 
gift or begnest from the hands of the 
original c^ditors into those of others. 
To jnstifj the measure, it was con- 
tended in the preamble of the bill, 
that the prosperity of the nation 
under the king's paternal care called 
on his sul^ects to display their grati- 
tude by cancelling his debts ; a pre- 
text which, if true, reflected the 
highest credit on the administra- 
tion of Wolsey ; if fklse, ought to 
hare corered his successors with 
disgrace.* 

I have already noticed the recon- 
ciliation between the courts of Rome 
and Madrid. It was followed by an 
interview between Charles and Cle- 
ment at Bologna, where during four 
months they both resided under the 
same roof. To Henry this meeting 
seemed to present a favourable oppor- 
tunity of proceeding with the divorce; 
and, as be had hitherto employed 

^ T^ low«r houie of oonrooation com- 

SUinad, but In vain, of theie itatatet, 
•oaos* the clergy haa neither ffiven their 
aeient to them, nor been aikea for their 
Advice. (Ad qvm facienda nee oonsenserunt 
per ee. neo per procurators saos. neque 
super iisdem ooniulti Aierant.— Collier, ii. 
Beoordf, zzTiil.) This was certainly the 
oonstitutional langnage of former tmiesj 
but it was so long since it had be«i used, 
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flie chavss to a lay 
tiM fiAer of hk mtsfaoBL 
mm flie cad oTWilldiire 
sieelionablo acmt- 
hot HesDy jostified his choice by the 

DO one eonld be 
in the efent of the 
than tfie man whoaedanghtcr 
wooU reap flie fruit of il> To the 
earl, howevo; were joined three eol* 
leagoes^ Stdkealey, bialiop deet of 
London, Le e, the king's rimoner, 
aad Bomet^ doctor of laws; and 
these were accompanied by a council 
of divines; among whom was Thomas 
Cranmer, a clergyman attached to 
the BfAejn funfly, and afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbory. They were 
furnished with powers to treat of a 
general confederacy against the Turks, 
and with instructions to offer to the 
popel'a considerable present, to warn 
him against the ambitious projects 
and treacherous friendship of Charles, 
and to exhort him to do justice to a 
prince who was the firmest support 
of the see of Rome. The negotiation 
with the emperor was intrusted to 
the dexterity of the earl of Wiltshire, 
who was ordered to address that 
prince in the French language, stat- 
ing the grounds on which Henry 
demanded the divorce, and adroitly 
intermiDgling with those grounds 
hints of the great power of the Eng- 
lish king, of the benefits which might 
be derived from his friendship, and 
of the evils which might spring from 
his enmity. If this discourse made 
no favourable impression, the ambas^ 
sadors were to return ; and the earl, 
when he took leave, was to observe 

that it was disregarded by the king. 

* Bolls, oxliii. Burnet, i. Beo. 82. A 
similar grant was made by the clergy (Wilk. 
Con. iii. 717). 

* A letter of Joaoohino apud Le Grand, 
iii. 408. Anne Bolevn's father had been 
created earl of Wiltshire with remainder to 
his heirs male, and earl of Ormond in Ire- 
land with remainder to his heijre' general, on 
the 8th of Deoentber, 162»» 
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that, if Henry had consulted Charles, 
it was only through oourtesy; and 
that he would follow his own judg- 
ment, and not submit to the arbi- 
tration of the pope, against whoso 
authority he had many good grounds 
of exception.^ With his confidants 
the king spoke of this as of his last 
attempt ; if it fiuled, he would with- 
draw himself from the obedience of 
Clement as of a pontiff unfit for his 
station through ignorance, incapable 
of holding it through simony; and 
that he might have no occasion to 
recur to the Papal See in beneficiary 
matters, he would establish a bishop 
with patriarchal powers within his 
own dominions, an example which he 
had no doubt would be eagerly fol- 
lowed by every sovereign in Europe.* 

Among the many causes of soli- 
citude which preyed on the mind of 
Clement, the divorce of Henry was 
one of the most perplexing. He had 
indulged a hope that, after the revo- 
cation of the commission, the cardinal 
would have pronounced judgment in 
virtue of his ordinary powers, and the 
king would have proceeded to a 
second marriage without asking the 
papal consent, or interfering with the 
papal authority.^ With this view he 
had declined for nine months the 
cognizance of the cause; but at 
length, unable to resist the personal 
application of Charles, he signed a 
breve, forbidding Henry to marry 
before the publication of his sen- 
tence, and enjoining him in the mean- 
while to treat Catherine as his lawM 
wife.* 

Within a few days the ambassadors 



1 See these inatmctiona among the tran- 
scripts for the N. Bymer, 168. 

* Xetters of Joacchino apnd Le Grand, iii. 
p. 409, 418. 

* A ce qu'il m'en a declare des fois plus 
de trois en secret, il seroit content que le 
dit marriage fust }k faict on par dis^nse dn 
legat d'Angleterre on antrement, mais que ce 
ne fiist par son auctorit^, ny aosn diminoant 
aa pnissance.— Lettre de revdqae de Tarbes, 



arrived; and their arrival fUmished 
him with a specious reason for sus- 
pending the operation of the breve. 
He received them graciously, and 
gave them his word, that he would 
do in favour of Henry whatever his 
conscience would permit. But when 
they were introduced to Charles, that 
prince did not conceal his feelings at 
the sight of the father of her who was 
the rival of his aunt. " Stop, sir," 
said the emperor, ** allow your col- 
leagues to speak. You are a party in 
the cause." The earl replied VFith 
firmness, that he did. not stand there 
as a father defending the interests of, 
his child, but as a minister represent- 
ing the person of his sovereign ; that 
if Charles would acquiesce in the 
royal wish, Henry would rejoice; if 
he did not, the imperial disappro- 
bation should never prevent the king 
of England from demanding and 
obtaining justice. As the price of his 
consent, the ambassadors offered him 
the sum of three hundred thousand 
crowns, the restoration of the mar- 
riage portion paid with Catherine, 
and security for a maintenance suit- 
able to her birth during life. But he 
replied, that he was not a merchant 
to sell the honour of his aunt. The 
cause was now before the proper tri- 
bunal. If the pope should decide 
against her, he would be silent; if in 
her favour, he would support her 
cause with all the means which God 
had placed at his disposal.' 

The new ministers condescended to 
profit by the advice of the man whom 
they had supplanted, and sought, in 
conformity with his recommendation. 



k Bologna, 27 Mars, apnd Le Grand, iii. 400. 

* Le Grand, iii. 446. He had previonsly 
commnnioated the case with the writings in 
faTOor of Henry to the celebrated Cajetan, 
whose answer may be seen in Bajnaldos, 
xxzii. 196. It was adrerse to the king. 

ft These particulars are eztracteoT from 
letters written from Bologna by the bishop 
of Tarbes on the 27th and 28th of March.— 
Le Grand, iii. 401, 454. 
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to obiain iu favour of the divorce the 
opinions of the most learned divines, 
and most celebrated universities in 
Europe. Henry pursued the scheme 
with Mb characteristic ardour ; but, if 
he was before convinced of the justice 
of his cause, that conviction must 
have been shaken by the obstinacy 
of the opposition which he everywhere 
experienced. In England it might 
have been expected that the influence 
of the crown would silence the par- 
tisans of Catherine ; yet even in Eng- 
land it was found necessary to employ 
commands, and promises, and threats, 
sometimes secret intrigue, and some- 
timesopen violence, before a favourable 
answer could be extorted from either 
of the universities.* 

It Italy the king's agents were 
active and numerous; their success 
and their failures were perhaps nearly 
balanced; but the former was embla- 
zoned to catch the eye of the public, 
while the latter were discreetly con- 
cealed. From the pontiff they had 
procured a breve, exhorting every 
man to speak his sentiments without 
fear or favour ; and taking their re- 
spective stations in the principal cities 
from Venice to Kome, they distributed, 
according to their discretion, the 
moneys which had been remitted to 



1 On the sabscnptions of the unWeraities, 
see Appendix, .. . 

> Lutheri Epist. p. 290 . Hale, 1717. 
Melan. Ep. ad Gamer, p. 20. 

s On this subject we have two original 
documents. One is a letter from Greg, da 
Casale to Henry, dated Sept. 18. He states 
that the pope mul proposed to him that the 
king might have two wives; but that he 
(Casale) for certain reasons refused to write 
to his maiesty on the subject.— Herbert, 
300. He did write, nevertheless, and that 
too, separately, without the privity of his 
coUea^es. It is plain that on this man 
and his letter but little reliance can be 
placed. Mr. Hallam, however, seems to 
infer from it that Clement offered to Henry 
a dispensation to retain two wives, an offer 
which would once have been gladly accepted, 
but which came too late, when Henry was 
exasperated against Catherine, and was 
UttJe inclined to treat her or the Holy See 



them from Henry; in return for 
which they forwarded to him the real 
or pretended answers of the univer- 
sities of Bologna, Padua, and Ferrara, 
and the subscriptions of some hun- 
dreds of individuals. 

In Germany the king's agents de- 
rived little benefit either from the 
Catholics or the Beformers. Luther 
and Melancthon openly condemned 
his plan of a divorce, but were willing 
to indulge him with power to con- 
tract a second marriage, pendhig the 
life of his first wife, after the practice 
of the ancient patriarchs.' This novel 
doctrine some months later found an 
advocate even in Bome. A grave 
divine — who he was, or at whose 
instigation he acted, we know not — 
advised the pontiff to issue a dispensa- 
tion, empowering the king to marry a 
second wife. So much Clement com- 
municated to Hennr's agents. There 
was something in his manner, so re- 
served and unusual, that it awakened 
suspicion. But he eluded every at- 
tempt to draw from him further 
explication; and some days later 
informed them, that his council had 
considered the question, and had de- 
termined, that it was not in his power 
to grant any such dispensation.' 

Foiled in Germany, the k'mg rested 

with respect. — Constit. History, i. 92. But 
this ingenious comment is disposed of at 
once by a letter from Dr. Bennet, the Eng- 
lish agent, dated Oct. 27, which Mr. Hallam 
had not seen. The original is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Tiemey, who has copied it 
with other valuable papers in his edition of 
Dodd's Church History, i. A]^p. 394. Ben- 
net states that soon after his arrival the 
pope moved him of two wives for his ma- 
jesty, but so doubtingly, that the agent 
thought he had some political object in 
view. Having expressed his own .conjec- 
tures, he proceeds thus : — " Then I axed hia 
holynes wnether he was fully resolved that 
he myght dyspence yn the same case. Then 

his holynes schewed* me no How be 

vt, he seyd he woold councel farder upon 
hyt with hys councel. And, now of late, 
the pope schewed me that hys oounoel 
schewea hym playnly that be cowld not do 
yt." It is evident the proposal was not 
made in earnest. 
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his hopes on France and her fourteen 
universities; but when he claimed 
the assistance of his French brother, 
that prince artfully repUed that he 
dared not provoke the resentment 
oC the emperor, till he had paid two 
millions of crowns, the ransom of his 
sons, who were detained as hostages in 
Spain. The impatience of Henry swal- 
lowed the bait. He advanced to Francis 
four hundred thousand crowns as a 
loan, postponed for an unlimited pe- 
riod the payment of five hundred 
thousand already due to him from, 
that monarch, and sent to him the 
*'lily of diamonds," which Charles 
and Maximilian had formerly pawned 
to Henry VII. for the sum of fifty 
thousand crowns.* In due course of 
time the princes were liberated, and 
Francis, now his own master, dis- 
played his gratitude to Henry by 
labouring to procure from the faculty 
of theology in Paris an answer in 
favour of the divorce. But the oppo- 
sition was numerous and obstinate, 
and the contest between the crown 
and the faculty lasted for several 
months, till a spurious decree was 
fabricated by order of Francis, and 
was afterwards published by Henry 
as the real decision of the university 
of Paris. From Orleans and Tou- 
louse, from the theologians of Bourges, 
and the civilians of Angers, similar 
opinions were received ; but the theo- 
logians of the last city pronounced 
in favour of the existing marriage.' 
The other universities were not con- 
sulted, or their answers were sup- 
pressed. 

It had been originally intended to 
lay before the pontiff this mass of 
opinions and subscriptions, as the 
united voice of the Christian world 
pronouncing in favour of the divorce.^ 
But Clement knew (and Henry was 



1 Bymer, xiii. 234, 239 ; zir. 328, 368, 360 
^364,378^384. Le Grand, iii. 428— 446. 

* Apud Le Grand, iii. 507. 



aware that he knew) the arts by 
which they had been purchased or 
extorted;^ and both were sensible, 
that, independently of other consi- 
derations, they did not reach the real 
merits of the question ; for all of them 
were founded on the supposition that 
the marriage^ between Arthur and 
Catherine had actually been consum- 
mated, a disputed point which the 
kmg was unable to prove, and which 
the queen most solemnly denied. In 
the place of these opinions it was 
deemed more prudent to substitute a 
letter to the pope, subscribed by the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and by 
a certain number of commoners, in 
the name of the whole nation. This 
instrumentcomplainsin forcible terms 
of Clement's partiality and tergiver- 
sation. What crime had the king of 
England committed that he could not 
obtain what the most learned men, 
and the most celebrated universities 
declared to be his right ? The king- 
dom was threatened with the calami- 
ties of a disputed succession, which 
could be averted only by a lawful 
marriage ; and yet the celebration of 
that marriage was prevented by th§ 
affected delays and unjust partiality 
of the pontiff. Nothing remained, 
but to apply the remedy without 
his interference. It might be an 
evil; but it would prove a less evil, 
than the preoarious and perilous 
situation in which England was now 
placed.' 

To this uncourteous and menacin;; 
remonstrance, Clement replied with 
temper and firmness ; that the charge 
of partiality would have come with 
more truth and a better grace from 
the opposite party ; that he had pushed 
his indulgence for the king beyond 
the bounds of law and equity, and had 
refused to act on the queen's appeal, 

* Despatch of Joacchino, Feb. 16, p. 443. 

* Nulfo non asta et prece et pretio.— 
Epia. dementis apud Bavnald. p. CNk7. 

5 Herbert, 331. 
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lifl tbe whole ec^Hegt of cardimls 
wuaamovuAj dxMrgfid lum with in- 
justice; thai, if he had not snee pro- 
eeededwith hif cuiae, it wae beeuiae 
Hemj bad appointed no attornejto 
plead for him, and becanae his ambas- 
sadon at Bobgnm had atfted far addi- 
tkmal time; t^ the opinioos wfaidi 
thejr mentioned had nerer been offi- 
eiaDj commnnicated to the Holy See, 
nor did he know of anj, which were 
fortified mth reasons and authorities 
to inform his judgment; that if Eng- 
land were reaOj threatened with a 
dispoted soooesHon, the danger woold 
not be remored, bat angmented, by 
proceedings contrary to right and 
justice; that if lawless remedies were 
empk^ed, those with whom they ori- 
ginated must answer for the result; 
that^ in short, he wasready to proceed 
with the cause immediatdy, and to 
show to the king erery indulgence 
and fkvour compatible with justice ; 
one thing only he begged in return, 
that they would not require of him, 
through gratitude to man, to vio- 
late the immutable commandments 
ofGk>d,> 

Dr. Bennett when the earl of Wilt- 
shire with his colleagues left Bologna, 
had remained behind in quality of 
resident ambassador with the emperor. 
But he was soon ordered to follow 
Clement to Bome, where he was 
joined by the Ushop of Tarbes, now 
created a cardinal, and empowered to 
act as envoy from the king of France 
#»n the behalf of Henry. They were 



1 Id. 885. With the remonitruM H«nry 
i4nt » letter from himeelf compleining of 
tee treeiment whioh he had reoeWed. He 
BjentlonB the oommiMion, the promise not 
to revoke it. Uie deoretu boll whioh wu 
I orat, end inen edds. "if yonr holiness did 
grant os ell these thJnn Justly, ye did on- 
ftistlj revoke them ) if there were no deceit 
or fraud in the revooation, then how wrong- 
ftiUy and snbtlely have been done all those 
things that have been done."— Burnet, i. 
Bee. 48. The date shonld be Aug. 1830. 
We are not aoquainted with Olement's 
eniwer. With reipeot to the boll, he ooold 



inslnxted to propose the foDowing 
to the pootifL They 
him to appoint m ooart 
of three Skiglish bidK^ or, if there 
exisled any objection to the bishops, 
to convert the convocation of tiie 
province of Canterbary into a court, 
with ftill power to hear and deter- 
mine the cause of the divorce without 
r es cr r e or appeaL He replied that, 
in as fiir as regarded himadf, he 
would readily appoint such a courts 
but that he could not do it in justice 
nor according to kw, without the 
consent of the queen, who had al- 
ready commenced proceedingB both in 
the court of the Signature, and in 
the Gonasfanry. It was then asked 
whether, on the supposition that 
Henry should make use, of such 
remedies as in his conscience he 
thought lawfbl, Clement would Irind 
himself to remain pasnve, and ref^ise 
to interfere^ at the request of Cathe- 
rine ; a question to which he returned 
an indignant answer, as if he looked 
upon it as an insult 

They insisted on the evils to the 
church which might ensue firom the 
displeasure of two such powerful mo- 
narchs ; but ho replied, "that if such 
inconvenience should follow, he had 
liever it should follow for doing his 
duty, than the like should follow for 
lack of not doing it" There now 
remained but one resource, to request 
that he would stay the proceedings in 
the Boman courts, for the purpose of 
gaining time for an amicable compro- 



onlr Mknowledge his own weakness in snf- 
ferug it to be extorted from him by the 
entreatiee of Wolsey and the agents. But 
to the other part of the oomplamt, when it 
was urged by Bonner, he replied, that "if 
the queen had not giTen an oath quod non 
sperabat eonsequi iustitiss complementum 
in partibus, he would not have adroked the 
matter at aUt but seeing she gave that 
oatl^ and refused the judges as suspect, 
appealing also to his court, he aeia he 
might and ought to hear her, his promise 
made to your highness, which was qnalifiedi 
notwithstuidinf?'— Burnet, iii. Bee. 40, 
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mise between the parties. To this he 
consented ; but for three weeks only,' 
and the cardinal and Bennet wrote 
to Henry,' detailing these particulars, 
and Informing hini that Clement, 
though he interposed every obstacle 
in his power, would soon be com- 
pelled, through the urgent solicita- 
tions of the imperialists, to issue an 
inhibitory breve, forbidding all arch- 
bishops or bishops, courts or tri- 
bunals, to give judgment in the 
matrimonial cause against Catherine. 
It was observed that he became more 
pensive than usual All his expedients 
were exhausted ; he saw that he could 
neither remove the opposition of the 
emperor, nor obtain the consent of 
the pontiff; and found that after so 
many attempts he was involved in 
greater difficulties than before. He 
began to waver ; and observed to his 
confidants that he had been grossly 
deceived; he should never have sought 
a divorce, had he not been assured 
that the papal approbation might be 
easily obtained; that assurance had 
proved false ; and he would now aban- 

1 Bainoe aa Grand Maistre, apnd Le 
Grand, iii. 623. 

> Soon after Bennef s arrival, Clement in 
conversation dropped some remark about 
a dispensation for two wives. The envoy, 
nnabfe to discover the object of the pohtin 
in introducing this subject, resolved not to 
commit himself by any remark of his own. 
His words are, "Syre, schortly after my 
oumjng hether, the pope movvd unto me of 
a dispensation for two wyfi&, whvohe he 

?»ake at the same tyme so dowgtfnlly, that 
Bospectyd that he spake yt for oon of the 
too purposia; the oon was, that I schuld 
have sette vt foreward to your hyghnes, to 
thentent, that, vff vour hyghnes woold have 
aoceptyd hvt, therby he schuld have goten 
ar mean to bryng your hyghnes to graunt, 
that, yff he myght dispense yn thjs case, 
whyche ys of no lease force tnen your case 
ys, consequently he myght dyspense yn 
your hyghnes' case. The other was, that I 
conjectured that yt schuld be a thyng pur- 
pa^d to enterteygne your hyghnes yn 
Bumme hope, wherby he myght cSSer your 
oawae, to thentent your grace schuld trust 
apon the same. Then I axed hys holynes 
whether he was flilly resolved that he myght 
dyspense yn the same oaseP Then hys 
holynes lohewed me no : but seyd that a 



don the attempt for ever.' These 
words were soon whispered from one 
to another ; they quickly reached the 
ear of Anne Boleyn ; and dismay was 
painted on the countenances of the 
mistress and her advocates, of the 
ministers and their adherents. Their 
ruin was confidently foretold; they 
were rescued from danger by the 
boldness and ingenuity of Cromwell. 

The subsequent elevation of Crom- 
well to the highest honours in the 
state reflects an interest on the more 
obscure portion of his private life. 
His father was a fuller in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. The son in 
his early youth served as a trooper in 
the wars of Italy ; from the army he 
passed to the service of a Yenetian 
merchant; and after some time, re- 
turning to England, exchanged the 
counter for the study of the law. 
Wolsey had employed him to dissolve 
the monasteries which had been 
granted for the establishment of his 
colleges, a trust which he discharged 
to the satisfaction of his patron, at 
the same time that he enriched him- 



great dyvine schewed him that he thowght, 
for avoydyng of a eretter inconvenience, 
hys holynes myght dyspense yn the same 
case : how be yt, he seyd he woold councel 
farder apon hyt with hys connceL And now, 
of late, the pope schewed me that hys coun- 
cel schewed hym playnly that he cowd not 
do yt."— Tiemey's Dodd, i. p. 894, from the 
original despatch in Mr. Tiemey's posses- 
■ion. It was written Oct. 27, 1630; and the 
preceding extract is valuable, as it ftdly 
explains in what sense a simuar nroposal 
was made about the same time to Oassali — 
if it ever was made to him: for Cassali 
catered for both parties, — according to his 
letter of Sept. 18, pubhshed by Herbert. 
Oassali sajs that he refVised to commit him- 
self by his answer, because he knew that 
the question had been suggested to Olesnent 
by the imperialists for some hostile purpose. 
1!db comparison of this letter with Bennef s 
despatch proves that there was no raoh 
intention on the part of the pontiff, and 
that <Jbe hint was tnrown out for some poli- 
tical object.— See Tiemey's Dodd, i. p. 807, 
note. 

s Pole had this account from one of those 
to whom the king had disclosed bii senti- 
ments. Mihi referebat qui audivit. — ^Apolog. 
ad Oarol. Y. Oses. 127. 
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self. His principles, however, if we 
may believe his own assertions, were 
of tho most flagitious description. 
He had learned from Maohiavelli 
that vice and virtue were but names, 
fit indeed to amuse the leisure of the 
learned in their colleges, but per- 
nicious to the man who seeks to rise 
in the courts of princes. The great 
art of the politician was, in his judg- 
ment, to penetrate through the dis- 
guise which sovereigns are accustomed 
to throw over their real inclinations, 
and to devise the most specious expe- 
dients by which they may gratify their 
appetites without appearing to out- 
rage morality or religion.* By acting 
on these principles he had already 
earned the hatred of the public; and 
when his patron was disgraced, was 
singled out for punishment by the 
voice of the populace. He followed 
'Wolsey to Esher; but despairing of 
the fortune of the fallen fiEivourite, 
hastened to court, purchased with 
presents the protection of the minis- 
ters, and was confirmed in that ofiioe 
under the king, which he had before 
held under the cardinal, — ^the steward- 
ship of the lands of the dissolved mo- 
nasteries.' 

The day after the king's intention 
nad transpired, Cromwell, who, to use 
his own words, was determined to 
"make or mar,"* solicited and ob- 
tained an audience. He felt, he said, 
his own inability to give advice ; but 
neither affection nor duty would suf- 
fer him to be silent, when he beheld 
the anxiety of his sovereign. It might 
be presumption in him to judge ; but 
he thought the king's difficulties arose 
from the timidity of his counsellors. 



^ Pole relates that he receiyed these les* 
sons from the mouth of Cromwell himself 
in Wolsev's palace.— Pole, 133—136. See 
also Pole 8 discourse with John Legh on 
Maohiavelli, MS. Cleop. E. vi. 381. 

* Omnium voce, qui idiquid de eo intel- 
lexerant, ad snpplicium poscebatur. Hoc 
enim afBrmare possum, qui Londini turn 
adfui, et voces audivi, ISieo Tero populus 



who were led astray by outward ap- 
pearances, and by the opinions of the 
vulgar. The learned and the univer- 
sities had pronounced in favour of 
the divorce. Nothing was wanting 
but the approbation of the pope. 
That approbation might indeed bo 
useful to check the resentment of 
the emperor ; but, if it could not be 
obtained, was Henry to forego his 
right? Let him rather imitate the 
princes of Germany, who had thrown 
off the yoke of Bome ; let him, with 
the authority of parliament, declare 
himself the head of the church within 
his own realm. At present England 
was a monster with two heads. But 
were the king to take into his own 
hands the authority now usurped by 
the pontiff, every anomaly would be 
rectified; the present difficulties would 
vanish ; and the churchmen, sensible 
that their lives and fortunes were at 
his disposal, would become the obse- 
quious ministers of his will. Henry 
listened with surprise and pleasure to 
a discourse which flattered not only 
his passion for Anne Boleyn, but his 
thirst of wealth and greediness of 
power. He thanked Cromwell, and 
ordered him to be sworn of his privy 
counciL^ 

It was evident that the adoption of 
this title would experience consider- 
able opposition from the clergy ; but 
the cunning of Cromwell had already 
organized a plan which promised to 
secure their submission. The reader 
may have observed in a preceding 
volume, that when the statutes of 
premunire were passed, a power waa 
given to the sovereign to modify oi 
suspend their operation at his discre- 



uUum spectaculum libentius ezpeotabat. — 
Pole, 127. s Cavendish, 453. 

« Pole, 118—122. This is not a suppo- 
sititious discourse. He says of it : Hoc 
poasum affirmare nihil in iUa oratione posi- 
tun.' alicigns momenti, quod non vel ab 
eodem nuncio [Cromwell himself] eo nar- 
rante-intellexi, vel ab illis, qui ejus consilii 
fuerui?it participes (p. 123J. 
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tion ; and from that time it had been 
customary for the king to grant letters 
of license or protection to particular 
individuals, who meant to act or had 
already acted against the letter of these 
statutes. Hence Wolsey had been 
careful to obtain a patent under the 
great seal, authorizing him to exercise 
the legatine authority; nor did any 
person during fifteen years presume 
to accuse him of violating the law. 
When, however, he was indicted for 
the supposed offence, he refused to 
plead the royal permission, and 
through motives of prudence suf- 
fered judgment to pass against him. 
Now, on the ground of his conviction, 
it was argued that all the clergy were 
liable to the same penalty, because by 
admitting his jurisdiction,, they had 
become, in the language of the statute, 
his fautors and abettors ; and the 
attorney-general was instructed to 
file an information against the whole 
body in the court of King's Bench. 
The convocation hastily assembled, 
and offered a present of one hundred 
thousand pounds in return for a full 
pardon. To their grief and astonish- 
ment, Henry refused the proposal, 
unless in the preamble to the grant 
a clause were • introduced, acknow- 
ledging the king *'to be the protector 
and only supreme head of the church 
and clergy of England." Three days 
were consumed in useless consulta- 
tion ; conferences were held with 
Cromwell and the royal commis- 
sioners ; expedients were proposed 

1 Wilk. Con. ii. 725. The king had also 
demanded a recognition that it was by his 
protection that the^ were enabled inseryire 
curse aniraarum majestati ejus commissae. — 
Ibid. This, however, was evaded, by the 
following amendment, inservire corsB populi 
majestati ejus commissi. — Ibid. 743. 

s.Ibid. 742. Burnet (i. 113) uses many 
arguments to show that Beginud Pole most 

Erobably concurred in this vote. But Pole 
imself remiods the king, that though he 
heard him refuse the grant without the 
title, he was not present when the convoca- 
tion consented to give him the title. — Dum 
luec statuerentur, noc adftd (fol. ziz. Ixxxii.) 

4 



and rejected ; and a positive message 
was sent by the viscount Eochford, 
that the king would admit of no 
other alteration than the addition of 
the words "under God." What in- 
duced him to relent is unknown ; but 
an amendment was moved with his 
permission by Archbishop Warham, 
and carried with the unanimous 
consent of both houses.^ By this the 
grant was made in the usual manner ; 
but in the enumeration of the motives 
on which it was grounded was inserted 
within a parenthesis the following 
clause : " of which church and clergy 
we acknowledge his majesty to be the 
chief protector, the only and supreme 
lord, and, as far as the law of Christ 
will allow, the supreme head.**' The 
northern convocation adopted the 
same language, and voted for the 
same purpose a grant of eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and forty 
pounds.^ It is plain that the intro- 
duction of the words, " as far as the 
law of Christ will allow," served to. 
invalidate the whole recognition; since 
those who might reject the king's 
supremacy could maintain that it was 
not allowed by the law of Christ. But 
Henry was yet wavering and irreso- 
lute ; he sought to intimidate the 
court of Bome, but had not deter- 
mined to separate from its com- 
munion ; it was therefore thought 
sufficient to have made a beginning ; 
the qualifying clause might be after- 
wards expunged, whenever the occa- 
sion required.^ 

' Wilk. Con. iiL 744. In consequence a 
pardon was granted. — Stat, of Beaim, iii. 
334. 

* Tunstall, bishop of Durham, though ho 
had received many favours from Heniy, had 
the courage to protest against it. If the 
clause meant nothing more than that the 
kin^ was head in tem{K)rals, why, he asked, 
did it not say so ? If it meant that he was 
head in spirituals, it was contrary to the 
doctrine of the Catholic church, and he 
called on all present to witness hia dissent 
from it, and to order the entry of his pro- 
test among the acts of the convocation.-^ 
Wilk. Con. iu. 746. 
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publbfaed with ibe vnud floksmitj in 
rbnden* That il aii^ make the 
lev iuiprfwii oo tlie miiidi of the 
peo^ tbe new dnceeflor, attended 
bj tveNe peen, vent to tlie lower 
lioiHe; the aofwen of the mnvenities 
were read; abore a hundr ed papers, 
and to ooDtain tbeopiniottf of thedo- 
gaofl and c an o ni rti^ wtn exhibited; 
and the memben were ediorted,on 
their retoni to their homea. to 
aeqnamt their n e ighbum* with the 
jostioe of the roTal cbokl* After 
the prorositioii, aereial larde wwe 
depoied to wait on the qoeea, and 
to reqoeet, that tor the qiuet c^the 
long*! oonaaenoe, die would refer the 
matter to tiie deciooD of four temporal 
aiMi four epiritiial peerL "God grant 
him a quiet conadence," die replied; 
" bot tlds iliall be joor answer : I am 
his wife lawfollj married to him by 
order of holy chnrdi ; and so I will 
abide ontil the court of Bome, which 
was prirjto ihe beginning, shall hare 
made thereof an end." A seoood de- 
putation was sent with an order for 
her to leaTe the pahu» at Windsor. 
"Go where I maj," she answered, " I 
shaU still be his lawful wife." In obe- 
dienee to the king, she repaired to 
AmpihiU, where, if she was no longer 
treated as queen, she no longer wit- 
nessed the ascendancjr of her riTaL' 

The bishoprios of York and Win- 
cheater, two of the most wealthy pre- 
ferments in the Eng^h church, had 
remained Tacant since the death of 
Wolsey, through the desire of Henry 
to bestow one of them on his kinsman, 
Reginald Pole. That young nobleman 
was the son of Sir Biohard Pole, a 
Welsh knight, and of Margaret, 
countess of Salisbury, the daughter 
of George, duke of darenoe, who 
had been put to death by the order of 
his brother, Edward lY. Henry had 

1 Lb Grand, iii. (91. > Hall, 196-199. 



of Piadna, 
where his both and maanen^ hia 
Indaslry; aiti a cted fbb 
mm tbe esteem of tiie 
first si'liiilant in Italy. On his retnm 
to En^bnd, ihiinmng the frmoia 
which his aofcreign offered him, he 
retired to the boose latdy bdonging 
to Bean Oolei within file Garthanan 
monastery at Sheae; and at the ex- 
piration of two yean,tiiat he nd^ak 
aiesd the storm whidi he aaw gather- 
ing, obtained the royal pemusnonto 
porsoe his thedlogieal stodiea in the 
umferaityof PniL But tiie peace of 
his atylnm was soon iuTuded hj an 
order from the king to procure, in 
oonjm ction witii I^mget, ibe brotiier 
of the bishop of Bayonnei, opinions 
in laTour of the diroroe; a diarge 
from the execution of whidi his con- 
science recoiled, and which, under tiie 
pretoice of youtii and inexperience, 
he resigned to the address of his 
coDeagne. Soon after his recall, he 
was told by tiie duke (^ Norfolk 
tiiat ihe king had marked him out 
for tiie first dignities in ihe English 
church, but preyiously expected from 
him a fiuttifiil explanation of his 
opinion concerning the diroroe. Pole 
' frankly owned that he condemned it, 
but, by the ad¥ioe of the dukei, re- 
quited the resinte of a month, that 
he might hare leisure to study the 
question. After many debates with 
his brothers and kinsmen, and a long 
strugg^ with himself, he fancied that 
he had discoTered an expedient, by 
which, without wounding his con- 
science, he might satisfy his soyer^gn. 
His conyersion was announced to 
Henry, who reoeiyed him most 
gradously in the gallery of White- 
hall; but that moment Pole began 
to hesitate ; he deemed it a crime to 
dissemble, and, in a faltering yoice, 

SHaIl,aOO. Herb. 364. 
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ventured to disclose his real senti- 
ments. The king heard him with 
looks and gestures of anger, inter- 
rupted his discourse with a volley of 
reproaches, and, turning on his heel, 
lefb him in tears. At his departure 
he was assailed with the remonstrances 
of Lord Montague and his other 
brothers, who complained that by his 
obstinacy he had ruined not only 
himself but also them. Moved by 
their complaints, he wrote to the 
king, lamenting his misfortune in 
dissenting from the opinion of his 
benefactor, and detailing with modesty 
the motives of his conduct. It was 
now thought that nothing could save 
him from the royal displeasure ; Lord 
Montague waited on the king to de- 
plore the infatuation of his brother ; 
but Henry replied, "My lord, I cannot 
be offended with so dutiful and affec- 
tionate a letter. I love him in spite 
of his obstinacy ; and, were he but of 
my opinion on this subject, I would 
love him better than any man in my 
kingdom."* Instead of withdrawing 
his pension of five hundred crowns, 
he allowed him again to leave Eng- 
land, and to prosecute his studies 
abroad. The see of York was given 
to Lee, who had accompanied the 
earl of Wiltshire to Bologna; that of 
Winchester to Gkirdiner, whose pros- 
pect of monopolizing the royal favour 
had been clouded by the growing 
influence of Cromwell. The new 
prelates, however, did not conceive 
that the recognition of the king's 
supremacy had enabled him to confer 
episcopal jurisdiction. They solicited 
institution from the pontiff; and 
Henry, as soon as the papal bulls 



^ See Pole, Fro Eocles. Unit. Defen. fol. 
xxviii. Apolog. ad AoelisB Farliam. Epis- 
tolamm, torn. i. p. 182. £p. ad Edward. Keg. 
iii.327— 332. Henryoommunicated this letter 
to Cranmer, who had now returned to 
England, and joined the Boleyn family at 
court. He gives the foUowing account of 
it to his patron the earl of Wiltshire. " He 
hath wirtten wyth such wytte that it ap> 
pereth that he m^ght be for hys wysedome 



arrived, issued the customary writs 
for the delivery of their temporali- 
ties.' 

By this time the imperialists had 
acquired a decided superiority at 
Bome; but their progress was checked 
by the obstacles which Clement's se- 
cret partiality for the king of England 
repeatedly threw in their way. They 
prayed judgment against him, on the 
ground that he refused to plead ; the 
pontiff, to elude the demand, requested 
Henry to appoint an agQut with the 
office of excusator, who might show 
cause for his absence. The king con- 
sented ; but not till he had proposed 
two questions to the university of 
Orleans, the faculty of law at Paris, 
and the principal advocates in the 
parliament of that capital, who re- 
plied,— 1. That he was not obliged to 
appear at Eome, either in person or 
by his attorney, but that the cause 
ought to be heard in a safe place be- 
fore delegates unobjectionable to either 
party ; 2. That it was not necessary to 
furnish the excusator with powers for 
the performance of his office, because 
it was a duty which every subject 
owed to his sovereign, in the same 
manner as a child to his parent' Sir 
Edward Came was now sent, but 
with verbal instructions, and without 
powers in writing. If Clement was 
mortified with this omission, he was 
still more distressed when he received 
a letter from Catherine, announcing 
her formal expulsion from court, and 
praying the pontiff no longer to revise 
her justice. In the most forcible but 
affectionate terms he wrote to the king, 
and painted the infamy which by his 
late conduct he had stamped on his 

of the cownsel to the kynge hys grace; and 
of such Sequence, that if it were set forth 
and knowne to the common people, I sup- 
pose it were not possible to persuade them 
to the contrary. The kynge and my lady 
Ajane rode yesterday to Windsower, and 
this nyght they be looked for agayne at 
at Hampton Courte. Ood be their guyde." 
June xiu.— Strype's Cranmer, App. JNo. i. 
* Bym. xiv. 428, 429. > Bym. 3iy.416— 423. 
T 2 
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owD character. He had married a 
princess of distinguished Tirtue, and 
allied in blood to the first soTereign 
in Europe ; and now, after ibe lapse 
of more than twentj years* he had 
ignominiouslj driven her firom his 
court, to introduce in her place 
another woman with whom he pub- 
iiclj cohabited, and to whom he 
transferred the conjugal affection due 
to his wife. Let him recall his queen, 
and dismiss her rivaL It was what 
he owed to himself; but Clement 
would receive it as a favour, the 
most signal favour, which Henry 
had ever conferred on the Apostolic 
See.> 

But the time was past when the 
king sought to conciliate ; his present 
object was intimidation, and with 
that purpose he had assembled the 
parliajnent. In a former volume I 
have noticed the origin of the annates 
or first-fruits, which were paid to the 
Boman see from most nations in 
Europe, and formed the chief fund 
for the support of the cardinals in 
attendance on the pontiffl An act 
was passed for the abolition of this 
ecclesiastical impost. In the pream- 
ble it was stated that the annates had 
been originally established for the de- 
fence of Christendom against the infi- 
deb ; that they had been insensibly 
augmented, till they became a con- 
stant drain on the wealth of the 
nation ;' and that it was necessary to 
provide an immediate remedy before 
the decease of the present bishops, of 
whom many were far advanced in 
years; it was therefore enacted, that 
if any prelate hereafter should pre- 
Rume to pay first-fruits to the see 
of Rome, he should forfeit his person- 
alities to the king, and the profits of 
his see as long as he held it ; that if, 

1 Herbert, 360. Le Oraiid, iii. 661. The 
pontiflfs expressions admit nut of a doubt 
as to the character which he had received of 
Anne Bolejn. Loco autem ejus quandam 
Annant in taum contabemiitm et coha- 
bitationom recepisse, eique maritalem 



in consequence of tiie omission, the 
necessary boUs were refused, he should 
nevertheless be consecrated by the 
ardibishop, or two other bishops, as 
was usual ir. ancient times ; and that 
if on such account^ any censures or 
interdicts were issued by the popc^ 
they should be utterly disregarded. 
It was not^ however, that Henry 
sought to save the money, for he 
would eagerly have purchased the 
divorce with more costly sacrifices; 
nor that he wished to proceed to an 
open rupture with the court of Bome, 
for he still held out hopes of a recon- 
ciliation. But his real object was to 
influence the resolves of the pontiff by 
considerations of interest. Hence the 
rigour of the act was mitigated by the 
following provisions : 1. That for the 
expediting of his bulls, each bishop 
might lawfully pay fees after the rate 
of five per cent on the amount of his 
yearly income ; and 2. That (in order 
to come to an amicable comiKwition 
with the pope) it should be at the 
option of the king to suspend or 
modify, to annul or enforce, the pre- 
sent statute by his letters patent, 
which in this instance should have 
the force of law.' 

At the same time Cromwell ven- 
tured to proceed a step further in the 
prosecution of his plan for annexing 
to the crown the supreme jurisdiction 
in ecclesiastical concerns. An address 
was procured from the house of com- 
mons, complaining that the convoca- 
tions of the clergy, without consulting 
the other estates, often enacted laws 
which regarded temporal matters, and 
which, though contrary to the statutes 
of the realm, were, notwithstanding, 
enforced by spiritual censures and 
prosecutions for heresy. This address 
was sent by Henry to the convocation, 

affectom nzori ton debitum ezhibere.— 
Itid. 

I The amount was estimated at 4,000{. per 
an aum . on an average of many years. 

* Rolls, ccxxziv. Btat. of Bealm^ iii. 
385-7. 
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and was followed by a requisition that 
the clergy should promise never more 
to enact, publish, or enforce their con- 
stitutions without the royal authority 
or assent; and that they should sub- 
mit all those now in force to the 
consideration of a committee of 
thirty-two members, half laymen 
and half clergymen, to be chosen 
by the king, and to have the power 
of determining what constitutions 
ought to be abolished, and what 
ought to be retained. Though Gar- 
diner composed an eloquent answer 
to the address ; though the clergy 
maintained that they had received 
from Christ authority to make such 
laws as were necessary for the govern- 
ment of their flocks in faith and 
morals, an authority admitted by all 
Christian princes, founded in Scrip- 
ture, and " defended with most vehe- 
ment and expugnable reasons and 
authorities by his majesty himself in 
his most excellent book against Lu- 
ther ;" though they consented to pro- 
mise that in consideration of his zeal 
and wisdom they would never make 
any new constitutions during his 
reign without his assent, and were 
willing to submit the consideration of 
the old constitutions to the judgment 
of his grace alone, the king was inex- 
orable ; and after many discussions, a 
form of submission, which he con- 
sented to accept, was carried by large 
majorities. The clause limiting the 
promise to the duration of the present 
reign was rejected, but the king was 
added to the committee, and the 
assent of the clergy was said to be 
grounded on their knowledge of his 
superior learning and piety.* 

These proccedmgs, so hostile to the 
authority of the clergy and the in- 
terests of the pontiflT, were imme- 
diately communicated to Came at 

1 Hence I have no doubt that they meant 
to contend afterwards that it was a personal 
crant, limited to him, and not inheritable 
tj his successors. — WUk. Con. iii. 748, et seq. 



Borne. He had demanded to be 
admitted as excusator, and was op- 
posed by the imperialists; the argu- 
ments of counsel were heard on both 
sides ; and Clement, having spun out 
the discussion for some months, pro- 
nounced against the claim, and sum- 
moned the king to proceed with the 
cause in November. When the day 
came. Came protested against the 
summons ; but the pontiff rejected the 
protest, and requested Henry to 
appear by his attorney ; in which case 
delegates might be appointed to take 
informations in England, though the 
final judgment must be reserved to 
the Itoman see. At the same time 
he signed a breve, complaining that, 
in defiance of pubUc decency, the 
king continued to cohabit with his 
mistress, declaring both of them 
excommunicated, unless they should 
separate within a month after the 
receipt of the present letter ; and, in 
case they should presume to marry, 
pronouncing such marriage invalid, 
and confirming his former prohibition 
against it.^ It seems, however, that 
for some reason, which is unknown, 
the pubUcation of this breve was 
suspended. 

Puring the summer, Henry had 
renewed his former treaties with 
France, and, in addition, had con- 
cluded a defensive alliance against any 
subsequent aggression on the part of 
the emperor.^ He had frequently 
solicited an interview with Francis; 
he now repeated his request in so 
urgent a manner, that the French 
king, though with considerable reluc- 
tance, acquiesced. But Anne Bolcyn 
also sought to be of the party ; and 
the ambassador was secretly employed 
to procure for her an invitation from 
Francis, who on his part might be 
accompanied by the queen of Na- 

* Burnet, i. Uecords, li. Ill — litf. Le 
Grand, i. 228—230; iii. 558—668. 

> Bym. xiT. 434. 
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varre. Whether he succeeded is very 
unoertain;^ at the appointed time 
the two kings repaired, the one to 
Calais, the other to Boulogne. As 
Henry had requested the meeting, he 
paid the first visit; and at the end 
of four days Francis returned with 
him to Calais, where he remained the 
same time. On the Sunday evening, 
after supper, the door was suddenly 
thrown open ; twelve persons in 
masks and female dresses entered the 
room, and each singled out a gentle- 
man to dance. Henry after some time 
took off the vizors of the maskers, 
and it appeared that Francis had 
danced with Anne Boleyn. He con- 
versed with her for some minutes 
apart, and the next morning sent her 
as a present a jewel valued at fifteen 
thousand crowns.' 

Curiosity was alive to discover the 
oljiject of this meeting; but, while the 
royal attendants were amused with 
reports of a confederacy against the 
Turks, the two princes communicated 
to each other in secret the real or 
imaginary wrongs which they had 
suffered from the pontiff, and con- 
certed measures to confine within 
narrower limits the pretensions of the 
Holy See. But they came to the 
discussion with far different feelings. 
The irritation of Henry sought to set 
at defiance [the papal authority, pro- 
vided he could secure the co-opera- 

1 Le Orand, iii. 602. In this letter the 
bishop of Bayonne details the high fatonr 
in which he is with Henry and Anne. The 
former spends several hoars with him every 
day, and discloses to him all his secrets. He 
accompanies the other on all hunting par- 
ties ; has received iirom her a present of a 
greyhound, a horn, and a hunter's jacket 
and cap; and the king always selects for 
them a proper station, from which with 
their cross-bows they shoot the deer as they 
run by. He does not say that the request 
to be present at the meeting was made by 
Anne, but intimates as much by adding that 



tion of his ally ; Francis affected an 
equal parade of resentment, but 
laboured, while he concealed his ob- 
ject, to effect a reconciliation between 
his friend and the pope. When the 
king of England proposed a general 
council, so many dif&culties were 
objected, such a succession of delays, 
remonstrances, and discussions was 
anticipated, that he reluctantly acqui- 
esced in the more temperate advice 
of the French king, to invite Clement 
to meet the two monarchs at Mar- 
seilles, where they might settle their 
existing differences in an amicable 
manner. Henry promised that he 
would attend in person, or by the 
first nobleman in his realm ; and that 
in the interval he would abs^in from 
every act which might tend to widen 
the breach between himself and the 
pope; and Francis despatched to 
Borne the cardinals of Grandmont 
and Toumon to arrange the prelimi- 
naries of the meeting, wrote a letter 
to Clement protesting against the 
insult which he had offered to all 
crowned heads, by citing the king of 
England out of his dominions, and 
insisted that the cause ought to be 
heard and decided on the spot by dele- 
gates fully authorized to determine 
without appeal or procrastination. 
The monarchs separated with profes- 
sions of mutual esteem, and assurances 
of the most lasting attachment' 

he is under oath not to reveal the quarter 
from which it comes. Henry wished both 
monarchs to be on a footing of equality, 
and desired that, if he brought Anne, 
Francis should bring the queen or Navarre ; 
for he would not meet the queen of France, 
the emperor's sister. B hait cet habiUe- 
ment k I'Espaignolle, tant qu'il lay semble 
veoir un diaole {p, 656). Francis, however, 
did not comply with his whim, and was not 
accompanied by any lady. 

> Hall, 106—109. Le Grand, i. 231 . 

s Le Grand, i. 223, 234 j iii. 576. 
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NOTE H, p. 90. 



2%e Historie cf the Arrivall, Sfc 



The contemporary tract, which is 
mentioned in this note as contained 
among the Harleian MSS. (548), has 
lately been printed for the Camden 
Society, under the eye of Mr. Bruce. 
It bears the title of " Historie of the 
arrivall of Edward IV. in England, 
and the finall recouvery of his king- 
domes, A.D. MCCCCLXXI." It 
was apparently written immediately 
after the death of Heniy VI., as it 
ends with the events of the 2i6th of 
May; and, we have reason to be- 
lieve, by the order of Edward him- 
self ; for on the 29th of the same 
month that prince sent to his foreign 
friends at Bruges (and probably at 
other places on the continent) a mes- 
senger with an account of his success ; 
which account appears to have been 
this very "Historie," if we may judge 
from the abridgment of it still pre- 
served with the copy of the king's 
letter in the public library at Ghent. 
— See Introduction, vi. vii. Hence 
it will follow, that this tract must be 
of high authority with respect to 
dates and places, and the succession 
of events, but that it must be also 
liable to great suspicion on those 
particular points in which the cha- 
racter of the king is deeply concerned. 
We cannot expect that he should 
proclaim himself a perjurer and mur- 
derer ; and therefore are not to be 



surprised if we find in it no mention 
of the oath which he is said to have 
taken at York, or of the part which 
he is believed to have acted at the 
death of Edward, the Lancastrian 
prince of Wales, and with respect to 
that of the old king, Henry VI. 

If we may believe Fabyan (660)- 
and Polydore (517), at York Edward 
protested upon oath that he had no 
other object in view than the re- 
covery of his rightful inheritance, as 
son of the late duke of York. Of 
this oath there is no trace in ''the 
Historie," but it records his "deter- 
mination that he and all those of his 
felowshipe shuld noyse and say 
openly, where so evar they came, 
that his entent and purpos was only 
to claime to be duke of Yorke, and 
to have and enjoy th* inheritaunce 
that he was borne unto by the right 
of the full noble prince his fathar, 
and none other" (p. 4). At three 
miles from York the recorder met 
him, " and tolde him that it was not 
good for him to come to the citie, 
for eyther he shuld not be sufired to 
enter, or els, in caas he enteird, he 
was lost and undone with all his" 
(p. 5). " Within a while Rqbart OHf- 
ford and Bichard Burghe gave him 
and his feloshipe bettar comfort, 
affirmyng that in the awarel afore- 
sayde of his father the duke of Yorke, 
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he Arnld he rttejrjd aad fsSerrd to 
^mmer^Jhid, At feastk he amrtd 
at tbe 9iU<s of &e cstj, aad wikilit 
*U annj rrwHwnrd wrthcnt, waa aol- 
fered to ester '^ witli zti or xrii 
p era o tt i IB the lea/Xing d the njde 
CtiSard tnd Bichard Buri^ aod 
caae to tike wonhipfall tMu which 
were — cmblcd a Httle wi^na the, 
gftUe, aod fhewed them th' cBteat 
and pnrpoa of his tumkng in such 
form and with foch maoer langage 
thai the people oontentTd them tber- { 
withe, and ao reeejrjd him aod all 
his feUwthipe." — IbuL The next 
daj he left the cttj. It appears to . 
me that this rerj muratire, in other 
pr iots co pfir ni a tiTe of Poljdore^s nar- 1 
ratiTe, is also oonfirmatiTe of it in . 
i^iis, that, to content the worshipfol { 
folks of York, Edward was compelled 
to take the oath before mentioned. 

At the battle of Tewkesbury £d- 
irard was opposed to that portion 
of the Lancastrian force which was 
commanded by Prince Edward. He 
put the yonnff man and his followers 
to flight, and pnrsaed the fbgitires 
with great ardonr. "In the wyo- 
nynffe of the fielde snch as abode 
hand'Stroks were slajme incontinent, 
fMwardy called prince, was taken 
fleinge to the towne wards, and 
Hlayne in the fielde ** (30). Hence 
it appears that the young prince did 
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in ks Cg^t, aad them 
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mkemL The ckmdden ieH ns that 
the captors took him to Edward, who 
atdced his& <{vestioas, and that he was 
then slain in his pic a c n cc by his 
brochers, or their attendants. That 
he wiH taken to Edward is highly 
probahle, lor, as the kin^ was in 
their eompany, the eapton wooki cf 
course present their prize to him ; 
and the anthors of the nmrder are 
signifteantly intimated by the best 
anthoritj, the Croyland continnator. 
Interfectis de parte reginae tnm in 
campo tnm postea mUrtcAms qmormm- 
dam wumAuM ipso principe Edwardo, 
nnigenito r^;is Henrid, Ticto dnce 
Somersetiae cocoiteqne DeroniaB, ac 
aliis digninis omnibus et singulis 
memoratis. — Cont. CrojL 555. Of 
the persons here mentioned, the only 
one slain in the field, in campo, was 
Prince Edward, all the otheis were 
captires ; the only one slain nltri- 
cibus quorumdam manibus was Prince 
Edward, for the others suffered by 
the hand of the executioner after 
judgment in the co>^rt of the lord 
high constable and the eari mar- 
shal. The vengeful persons who 
embrued their hands in his blood, 
must have been some of the royal 
brothers. 



NOTE I, p. lift. 



In pemning the petition presented 
tu the protector at Baynard's Castle, 
the attention of the reader will pro- 
bably have been drawn to the alleged 
precontract of marriage between Ed- 
ward and Eleanor &teler. I shall 
make a few observations on the sub- 
ject in the present note. 

1. It was now eighteen years since 
the marriage of the king with Eliza- 
beth Grey. The validity of that 
marriage had never yet been dis- 



puted. The children by it had been 
considered as legitimate by the par- 
liament, the nation, and foreign sove- 
reigns. They were acknowledged 
heirs to their father, and several of 
them had been contracted to princes 
of the first houses in Europe. 

2. If any marriage had previously 
taken place, which would have an- 
nulled the succeeding marriage, would 
it not have been discovered and 
objected by those who opposed the 
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anion of the king with Elizabeth 
Grey ; by the numerous and violent 
enemies of that princess and her 
family ; and by Clarence and War- 
wick during their rebellion, when no 
one had any reason to fear the resent- 
ment of Edward ? If they had heard 
of it, and yet did not allege it, the 
very circumstance is a proof that 
they knew the report to be groundless. 

3. The time when it was at last 
brought forward furnishes a strong 
presumption against it. It was not 
till both the parties concerned were 
laid in their graves, almost twenty 
years after it was supposed to have 
taken place, and for the avowed pur- 
pose of enabling an uncle to disinherit 
his nephews. 

4. There is no proof that witnesses 
were ever examined, or that any 
documents were produced to show 
the existence of the precontract in 
question, though it so much con* 
cemed Richard for his own security 
to place it beyond the reach of doubt. 
The only authority on which it rests 
is the assertion in the petition pre- 
sented to the protector at Baynard's 
Castle, an authority which will have 
little weight with the impartial 
reader. That petition was said to 
have been composed and forwarded 
to London by the gentlemen in the 
north ; but every one knew that it 
was written in that city by Dr. Stil- 
lington, bishop of Bath, and pre- 
sident of Richard's council. — Cont. 
Croyl. 667. liC Evesque de B. fist 
le bill. — ^Year-book, Hilary term, 
1 nen. VII. Rym. xii. 189. If it 
be said that it was approved by 
Richard's parliament in 1484 (Rot. 
Pari. vi. 240), it may be replied that 
the next year it was condemned by 
another parliament "for the false and 
seditious imaginations and untruths 
thereof 'I (ibid. 289), and pronounced 
by the judges fivlse, slanderous, and 
shameful. — Year-book, ibid. The 
only contemporary by whom it is 
mentioned treats it with little cere- 
mony as seditious and infamous. — 
Cont. Croyl. 567. 



5. Though no ancient historian has 
written in favour of the alleged pre- 
contract, it has been warmly main« 
tained by two modern writers, Wal- 
pole in his Historic Doubts, and 
Laing in a dissertation at the close 
of Henry's History of England. I 
shall briefly notice the four arguments 
which they have adduced. 

6. More informs us that after 
Edward "had between them twain 
ensured Elizabeth," he communicated 
the matter to his council ; that his 
mother, to prevent the man*iage, 
objected that he "was sure to Dame 
Elizabeth Lucy, and her husband 
before God ;" that Lucy was sent 
for and examined upon oath ; and 
that, "albeit she was by the king's 
mother and many other put in good 
comfort to afi&rm that she was en- 
sured unto the king, yet when she 
was solemnly sworn to say the truth, 
she confessed that they were never 
ensured ; howbeit his grace spoke so 
loving words unto her, that she 
verily hoped he would have married 
her."— More, 59, 60. It is difficult 
to reconcile this story, as it is told by 
More, with the account of Edward's 
marriage with Elizabeth Grey, as it 
is given by all other writers. Ac- 
cording to them it was clandestine, 
according to him it was publicly 
solemnized. But what is there in it 
to favour the precontract of marriage 
with Eleanor Boteler? Laing sup- 
poses that More has wilfully sub- 
stituted Elizabeth Lucy for Eleanor 
Boteler, that the objection of the 
king's mother was good, and that 
the lady was compelled by Edward 
to give false evidence as to the con- 
tract between them. But if such 
suppositions are to be admitted, 
merely because they are convenient 
for the purpose of the writer, there 
is an end to all faith in history. 

7. We are then led to the testi- 
mony of Copimines, who informs ua 
that Stillington had been formerly in 
favour with Edward, had incurred 
his displeasure, been imprisoned, and 
paid a large sum for Jiia liberty. 
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This prelate, if we may believe him, 
declaim to Richard that Edward had 
formerly contracted marriage with a 
certain lady in his presence, that the 
contract was meant only to deceive 
her, and that he had concealed its 
exis tence for twenty years. He adds, 
that to reward him, Bichard pro- 
mised to give the princess Elizabeth, 
now considered as a bastard, to an 
illegitimate son of the bishop; but 
the ysung man was cast on the coast 
of Normandy, carried to the chdtelet 
at Paris, and by some mistake starved 
to death. — Com. Ivi. c. ix. Those 
who have perused the foreign writers 
of these ages know how little they 
are to be credited when they write of 
English affairs ; but admitting the 
whole of this account, it will go but a 
short way towards the proof of the 
marriage. We knew before that 
Stillington composed the petition ; 
we now know that he also suggested 
its contents. Whether those con- 
tents were true or false, Commines 
does not haza^ a conjecture. Laing 
supposes that Edward imprisoned the 
bishop, to extort from him the con- 
tract, or to punish him for disclosing 
the secret. But neither hypothesis 
can stand. The historian assures us 
that Stillington kept the secret till 
Edward's death ; and the idea of ex- 
torting from him the contract arises 
from a mistake as to the meaning of 
the words, " avoit faits la promesse 
entre les mains du dit ^vesque;" 
which allude to the manner in which 
such verbal promises were received, 
not to any written contract deposited 
^ in the hands of the bishop, as Laing 
translates it. The true reason of 
Stillington*s disgrace (we have no 
knowledge of his imprisonment) may 
be found in Bymer, xii. 66. Soon 
after the attainder of Clarence, he 
was accused of having violated his 
oath of alleg^nce, probably by having 
associated with Clarence. He re- 
paired to a great council of lords and 
prelates, proved his innocence to 
their satisfaction, was declared a 
2oyal subject, and afterwards em- 



ployed in several offices of great trust 
and importance. 

8. Sir Thomas More*s history ter- 
minates abruptly in the midst of a 
conversation between the duke of 
Buckingham and the bishop of Ely. 
Hall continues that conversation, 
without informing us where he ob- 
tained it ; and makes the duke say, 
''Bichard brought in" (to the lords, 
forming his private council) "instru- 
ments, authentic doctors, proctorB, 
notaries of the law, with depositions (k 
divers witnesses, testifying Edward's 
children to be bastards ; which depo- 
sitions I then thought to be as true 
as now I know them to be ffdse and 
feigned, and testified by witnesses with 
rewards untruly suborned." — Hall, £ 
88. Hence Laing argues that proof 
of the precontract was produced to 
the council. But it may be replied, 
that these depositions were never 
judicially examined ; that they are 
pronounced ialae, and purchased with 
money by the very authority here 
cited ; and lastly, that the whole 
speech is a mere fiction. For the 
duke is made to say that Bichard 
refused to restore to him the Here- 
ford estate of which he had been 
deprived by Edward, though the 
truth is that Bicharid actually re- 
stored it to him (Dugd. Bar. i. 168, 
169 ; ii. 248) ; and if we may believe 
More himself did not imcourteously 
refuse any one of his petitions. — 
More, 70. 

9. When Henry YII. had married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward, 
the act which bastardized the chil- 
dren of that prince was repealed. 
It had been customaiy on such occa- 
sions to rehearse the whole of the 
act, or to particularize its object, 
both of which were now by the advice 
of the judges omitted, and in their 
place the £^t words were inserted as 
sufficient to point out what individual 
act was repealed. A motion at the 
same time was made to call Stil- 
lington before the parliament, but 
was opposed by the king. Hence 
Laing infers that Henry was satisfied 
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the legitimacy of his wife would not 
bear inrestigation. But a complete 
answer may be given. The judges 
declared that their object was to pre- 
vent 80 felse and eihameful a calumny 
from appearing on the Bolls of par- 
liament (Tear-book, Hilary term, 
1 Henry VII.); and the king replied, 



that as he had already granted a par- 
don to Stillington, he could not prose- 
cute him for the offence, — More, 73. 

10. On the whole, it appears to 
me evident that Elizabeth was the 
real wife of Edward, and that the 
precontract was a fiction invented to 
justify Richard's usurpation. 



NOTE K, p. 119. 



I purpose m this note to examine 
the arguments which have been 
employed to clear the memory of 
Bichard from the imputation of having 
murdered his nephews. 

1. It would be difficult to name a 
writer more deserving of credit than 
the Croyland historian, who com- 
posed his narrative in the month of 
April following the death of Richard. 
He tells us that a widely extended 
confederacy had been formed to libe- 
rate the two princes from the Tower, 
and that the rising was on the point 
of taking place, when it was made 
public that both of them had 
peiished. — Gont. Croyl. 668. It has 
been said that this was a mere report 
raised by the conspirators themselves, 
and that the writer gives no opinion 
as to its truth. But, 1. It could not 
have been raised by the conspirators, 
because it compelled them to defer 
their intended insurrection, and to 
look out for some other chief. — ^Ibid. 
And, 2. The writer proceeds with 
his narrative as if he believed the 
princes to be dead, and makes use of 
expressions which he would not have 
used if he had entertained any doubt 
of their murder. He says that it is 
not known by what particular kind 
of violent death they perished (quo 
genere violenti interitus ignoratur, 
— ^ibid.) ; that their cause had been 
avenged in the battle of Bosworth 
Field (quorum causa hoc hello potis- 
sime vindlcata est, p. 575) ; and that 
Richard, not content with obtaining 
the treasures of Edward, destroyed 



his children. Ample divitiarum Ed- 
wardi cumulo non contentus, oppressit 
proles. — Ibid. I conceive that after 
the use of such expressions there can 
remain no doubt of the opinion enter- 
tained by that writer. 

2. The same conviction appears to 
have been common to all those per- 
sons who were the most interested in 
ascertaining the truth. 1. The duke 
of Buckingham and the gentlemen of 
the southern counties, after the pub- 
lication of the death of the princes, 
saw that there was no safety for 
themselves, unless they could raise 
up a new competitor for the throne, 
and therefore offered it to the earl 
of Richmond, on condition he would 
marry the princess Elizabeth, the next 
heir of the family of York. — Cent. 
Croyl. 668. Can we believe that they 
would have acted in this manner on 
the credit of a mere report, the truth 
of which at that moment they would 
naturally suspect 1 Must they not 
have inquired into the matter, and 
have been convinced that the young 
Edward and his brother were dead, 
before they would offer the crown to 
an illegitimate branch of a rival 

&mily? 2. Richard, to defeat the 

plan, made the strongest efforts to 
prevail on Elizabeth, the widow of 
Edward, to quit the sanctuary with 
her daughters ; but he did not suc- 
ceed till he had sworn before the 
peers and prelates, mayor and alder- 
men, that the lives of these daughters 
should be in no danger. Why did 
Elizabeth require such an oath) 
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Undoabtodlj ihe beBeved that tbe 
king had alreadj destroyed her Mma, 
and feared a omOar &te for her 

daagfaters. — Bock, p. 528. 3. 

Richard, eren before his wife died, 
pfopofled to marry the princess Eliza- 
beth. And the reason was^ because 
he saw that he could not otherwise 
secure the throne to himfel^ or cut 
off the hopes of his rival (Non aliter 
Tidebat regnum fdbi confirmari, neque 
spem competitoris sui auferri posse). 
— Cont. CroyL 572. This could only 
be true in case that the princes were 
dead, and that Elizabeth was the 
heir to the crown. 

3. Bouiie, who died in 1491, openly 
asserts that tbe princes were slain, 
but so privately that few knew in 
what manner. Edwardum cum am- 
plexibus et osculis recepit, et infra 
circiter duo menses vel parum ultra 

cum fratre suo interfecit ita quod 

ex post paucissimis notum fuit qaa 
moiie martyrizati sunt. — Ross, 214, 
215. 

4. Andr6, the contemporary his- 
toriographer of Henry VII., says 
that Richard ordered the princes to 
to be put to the sword (ferro feriri 
jug8it).-MS. Domit. A. XVIII. 

5. Sir Thomas More, who wrote 
soon after, in 1513, not only asserts 
that they were murdered, but gives 
the particulars of the murder from 
tho confession of the assassins them- 
selves. The reader has seen his ac- 
count in the preceding pages. 

6. In July, 1674, in consequence 
of an order to clear the White Tower 
from all contiguous buildings, as the 
workmen were '' digging down the 
stairs which led from the king's lodg- 
ings to the chapel in the said Tower, 
about ten feet in the ground, were 
found the bones of two striplings in 
(m it seemed) a wooden chest, which 
upon the survey were found propor- 
tionable to the ages of the two bro- 
thers, viz. about thirteen and eleven 
years. " On inquiry it was concluded 
that they were the bones of the mur- 
dered princes, and in consequence, 
afier they had been sifted from the 



rubbish, thej were honoorably in- 
terred in the dupel of Henry VII. 
in Westminster.— Saodford, 427, 429. 
This has been considered as a strong 
confirmation of the murder ; since 
we know of no other two boys who 
perished in the Tower; and are in- 
formed by More that a priest removed 
their bodies from the place where they 
had been deposited by the assassins to 
another spot ; and Uiat, as he died soon 
afterwards, his secret perished with 
him. — More, 68. From the words of 
More it may be inferred that inef- 
fectual attempts had been made to 
discover it. 

7. It furnishes a strong presump- 
tion in favour of More's narrative, 
that all the persons mentioned by him 
as concerned in the murder became 
objects of the king*s bounty. To 
Greene, the messenger, was given 
the office of receiver of the lordships 
of the Isle of Wight and of Porchester 
Castle ; and the numerous grants of 
money and lands and lucrative offices 
to Tyrrel and Brakenbury may be 
seen in the notes by Strype to Back's 
history, in Kennet, i. 551, 552. Nor 
were the more obscure agents, the 
actual murderers, Dighton and Fo- 
rest, neglected by the gratitude of 
their patron. The first was made 
bailiff fur life of the manor of Alton, 
in Staffordshire (ibid.) ; and, as Forest 
lived but a few months in possession 
of the office given to him in Barnard 
Castle, an annuity of five marks was 
settled on his widow and his son. — 
Turner, iii. 491. This coincidence 
must appear very extraordinary, if 
we suppose More*s account to be 
fabulous. 

8. In opposition to this evidence 
it has been observed, that even in 
the days of Henry VIII. it was con- 
sidered doubtful whether the princes 
had been murdered or not I will 
therefore transcribe the words of 
More, whence it will appear that 
such doubts were not very common, 
nor built on any good foundation. 
" Whose death hath nevertheless so 
far come in question, that some re- 
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main yet in doubt, whether they were 
in bis days destroyed or not. Not 
for that only, that Perkin Warbeck, 
by many folks' malice, and more folks' 
folly, so long space abusing the world, 
was, as well with princes as the poorer 
people, reputed and taken for the 
younger of these two, but for that 
also that all things were in late days 
so covertly demeaned, one thing pre- 
tended and another meant, that there 
was nothing so plain and openly 
proved, but that yet for the common 
custom of close and covert dealing 
men had it ever inwardly suspect, as 
many well counterfeited jewels make 

the true mistrusted. But I shall 

rehearse you the dolorous end of those 
babes, not after every way that I have 
heard, but after that way I have heard 
80 by such men and by such means as 
methinketh it were hard but it should 
be true." He then gives the account, 
and concludes: ''Thus as I have 
learned of them that much knew and 
little cause had to lie, were these two 
noble princes privily slain" (pp. 67, 68). 
9. It is however contended that 
More's narrative cannot be true. 
** A singular," says Laing, "and, for 
Richard's memory, a providential con- 
currence of circumstances enables us 
to ascertain the duration, and to trace 
the particular stages of that progress, 
in the course of which the supposed de- 
struction of his nephews was planned 
and accomplished. He was at West- 
minster on Sunday, the 31st of August, 
where he ratified the league with the 
king of Castile, and at York the 7th of 
September, the day preceding his se- 
cond coronation." — Laing, 420. The 
writer then tells us that Kichard was 
on Monday at Windsor, on Tuesday 
at Oxford, on Wednesday at Glouces- 
ter, on Thursday at Warwick, on Fri- 
day at Nottingham, on Saturday at 
Pontefract, and on Sunday at York. 
NowhecontendsthatifMore'saccount 
be true, Greene, the messenger sent 
to tamper with Brakenbury, the 
governor of the Tower, must have 
left the king on his journey on the 
Monday or Tuesday, and have re- 



turned to Richard at Warwick on 
Thursday with the account of his 
failure, and that Tyrrel must have 
left Warwick on Friday, have com- 
mitted the murder in the Tower on 
Friday night or Saturday night, 'and 
have reached the king previous to his 
arrival at York on Sunday : an ezT»e- 
dition which it is impossible to believe. 
Hence it follows that the whole nar- 
rative is false. — Laing, 420 — 423. 

Now it must be acknowledged, that 
if the limits assigned to the progress 
of Richard by his advocates be cor- 
rect, it is impossible to crowd within 
so short a space all the facts men- 
tioned by More. But are those limits 
correct? It is certain that he was 
crowned with his queen at York, 
on Sunday, the 8 th of September 
(Drake's Eborac. 117 ; Rouse, 217), 
after having created his son prince 
of Wales, in a full assembly of the 
nobility, the same day. — ^Rym. xii. 
200. Hence he must have arrived 
at York the day before, and if he left 
London only on the first, must have 
performed his long and circuitous 
journey in seven days. But is it then 
certain that he was at Westminster 
on the 31st of August ? for on the 
accuracy of that date depends all the 
reasoning of the king's advocates. 
The only proof of it is, that two 
instruments are to be found in Ry- 
mer, dated August 31, teste rege 
apud Westmonasterium. — Rym. xii. 
198, 199. But such instruments 
prove nothing more than that the 
chancellor was at Westminster. The 
king might have been at the distance 
of three hundred miles. They were 
said to be issued teste rege, because 
they were issued from his high court 
of Chancery. Thus we know that at 
the death of Edward IV. on the 9th 
of April, 1483, his son Edward V. 
was at Ludlow, and did not reach 
London before the 4th of May fol- 
lowing, And yet on the 23rd of 
April, eleven days before he came 
near Westminster, thirty-three writs 
were published in his name, dated at 
Westminster, teste rege. — Rym. xii. 
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70. ' HeDce it is evident that the 
writs in question, on which Carte, 
Walpole, and Laing rest their prin- 
cipal argument, prove nothing as to 
the presence or absence of Richard 
on the day on which they are dated. 

It is however easy to show that 
he was on that day in the neighbour- 
hood of York, and that his progress, 
instead of six days, occupied a whole 
montii. The ancient writers mention 
that he set out shortly after his coro- 
nation on the 6th of July. — Ck>nt. 
Croyl. 667. Fab. 616. He went 
from London to Windsor; from 
Windsor to Oxford. The day of his 
arrival is not specified ; but he re- 
ceived from the university a petition 
in fikvour of the bishop of Ely, dated 
the 4th of Aufi^Bt (apud Speed, p. 
982), whence it is not improbable 
that he was there at that time. His 
next stage was Woodstock, where 
the people of the country complained 
to him that his brother had unjustly 
annexed a large tract of land to the 
forest of Wichwood : and on inquiry 
he granted to them a charter of dis- 
afforestation. Thence he proceeded 
to Gloucester ; and to honour a city 
from which he took his title of duke, 
he appointed there a mayor and she- 
riffs. >The two next stages were 
Worcester and Warwick. Here he 
was joined by the queen and the 
Spanish ambassadors, who came di- 
rect from Windsor, and kept his 
oourt for a whole week,' having with 
him five bishops, the duke of Albany, 
four earls, five barons, the chief jus- 
tice of the Eang's Bench, and o&er 
lords and knights, and a ^reat num- 
ber of noble ladies attending on the 
queen. He next proceeded to Co- 
ventry, then to Leicester, and from 
Leicester to Nottingham, where he 
was on the 23rd of August i for we 
have a letter written there on that 
day by his private secretary, announ- 

1 In former editions I referred to another 
instance firom the reign of Richard II. But 
Mr. Duffus Hardy (Introduc. to Close Bolls, 
XT.) has shown that Bymer, on whose autho- 
rity I rehed, had nikistaken the real date. 



cing to the citizens of York his ap- . 
proach to that city, and telling them 
that "the king's lords and judges 
were witii him, sitting and determin- 
ing the complaints of poor folks, with 
due punition of offenders against his 
laws.** — Drake, 116. He i^rwards 
stopped at Pontefract, where he ap. 
pointed a mayor, and thence pro- 
ceeded to York. — See this progress 
in Bouse, 216, 217. From York, on 
the 81st of August, he despatched an 
order to Piers Courties, keeper of the 
wardrobe, to send to that city his 
spurs, banners, coats of arms, &c. 
which might be wanted against his 
coronation. — Drake's Eborac. 119 ; 
Buck, 527. It is evident, then, that 
instead of leaving London on Sept. 
1st, to be crowned in York Sept. 8th, 
he was the whole month of August 
on his journey, and reached York 
before the day on which he has been 
supposed to be still in London. It 
may also be observed that this account 
agrees with that of More. He de- 
spatched Greene when he was on his 
way to Gloucester, and received 
Greene's report on his arrival at 
Warwick. Thence he sent Tyrrel 
to the Tower, and the murder was 
committed soon after, probably during 
the week that lie remained at War- 
wick, which, from the date of his 
residence at Nottingham, must have 
been about the middle of August ; 
the time assigned by Bouse, who says, 
the young king was murdered some- 
thing more than three months after 
he had been received and caressed by 
his uncle, which was on the last day 
of April. — ^Bouse, 216. 

10. Walpole (pp. 70, 71) transcribes 
a passage from the roll of parliament 
of 1484, to prove that ISdward V. 
was alive when that parliament was 
sitting, and consequently could not 
have been put to death during 
Bichard's progress to York. But if 

' Of this circumstance, so important in 
the present inquiry, Bouse could not be 
ijraorant, as he lived at the same time at 
Guy's Cliff, only four miles from War- 
wick, 
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he had paid more attention to the 
roll, he would haye found that he was 
copying from the petition presented 
to the protector at Baynard*s Castle, 
^d that the passage in question 
proved only that Edward was alive 
at the time when his uncle usurped 
the throne. — See Eot. ParL vi. 241. 

11. Mr. Bailey, in his History of 
the Tower (p. 843), notices certain 
warrants for the delivery of clothing, 
and the payment of provisions for the 
use of "the lord bastard, given under 
our signet at Westminster the ix day 
of March, anno secundo :" whence he 
infers that one of the royal brothers, 
under the name of the lord bastard, 
was living a year and a half after the 
time of their supposed death. But 
there can be no doubt that the lord 
bastard mentioned in the warrants 
was Richard's own son, John of 
Gloucester, whom he made two days 
later governor of Calais for life, re- 
serving to himself the exercise of the 
office till the boy should come of age. 
— Rym. xii, 265, 

12. The last argument I shall men- 
tion is taken from Bacon's History 
of Henry VII., p. 71. He teUs us, 
that soon after the appearance of 
Perkin, Tyrrel and Dighton (Forest, 
the other murderer, was dead) were 
committed to the Tower, and, as the 
^^g g^'Ve out, both agreed in the 
same tale : that never&eless Heniy 



made no use of their confessions ; that 
Tyrrel was soon afterwards beheaded 
for other matters of treason, but 
Dighton^ who it seems spake best for 
the king, was set at liberty, and was 
the principal means of divulging this 
tradition. Now, if it were true that 
Henry examined these persons at the 
time of Perkin's appearance, and yet 
did not use their evidence to prove 
that he was not the duke of York, 
the omission would certainly justify a' 
suspicion tiiat they did not acknow- 
ledge the murder. The real &.ct is, 
that they were examined only a short 
time before the execution of Tyrrel, 
as Bacon himself says ; but that exe- 
cution did not take place, as he sup- 
poses, soon after the appearance of 
Perkin, but at the distance of ten 
years, in 1602, for having fevoured 
the escape of the earl of Suffolk. — 
Rot. Pari, vi. 5i5, Of course Henry 
could not employ their confession in 
any of his declarations against Per- 
kin, which were published long before. 
This is also plain from Sir Thomas 
More's history, who wrote a few years 
afterwards. "Very truth it is, and 
well known, that at such time as 
Sir James Tyrrel was in the Tower 
for treason committed against King 
Henry VII,, both Dighton and he 
were examined, and confessed the 
murder in manner above written."— 
More, 68. 



NOTE L, p. 157. 



The pretenraons of Warbeck offer a 
problem which has been thought of 
difficult solution. Was he an im- 
postor, or was he the real duke of 
York ! Our ancient historians have 
unanimously adopted the former 
Oi»nion ; but their authority has been 
set aside by some modem writers, 
who contend that under the dynasty 
of the Tudors no man would venturo 
to express even a doubt injurious to 
the cause of the reigning &mily. 



If credit be due to Carte, and Wal- 
pole, and Lain^, Warbeck was the 
real son of Edward IV., and the 
rightfiQ heir to the throne. 

The arguments most fstvourable to 
the claim of this adventurer are drawn 
from two sources, its admission by 
foreign princes, and the inability of 
Henry to discover his real origin as 
an impostor, 1, He was acknow- 
ledged as duke of York by Charles of 
France, by James of Scotland^ and 
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by Murgaret of Burgundy. If it be 
said that the object of Charles was 
to distress Henry, James at least 
ought to have been convinced of the 
real character of Warbeck before he 
would give to him his kinswoman in 
marriage ; and the conduct of Mar- 
garet, who was less liable to be de- 
ceived, must prove that he was really 
her nephew, or that she knowingly 
promoted an imposture. But in the 
latter supposition what could be her 
object? Her niece was queen of 
England ; the children of that niece 
were presumptive heirs to the crown. 
Would she attempt to disinherit her 
own family, in favour of an obscure 
and unknown adventurer ? 

2. Henry, with all his arts and in- 
trigues, could never form a plausible 
account of the origin and adventures 
of Warbeck. The stories circulated 
with his connivance bear evident 
marks of uncertainty and ^Isehood. 
There were two methods by which 
he might have successfully detected 
the imposture. He might have ascer- 
tained the death of the princes in the 
Tower by the apprehension and exa- 
mination of the reputed assassins ; or 
afbrr the surrender of Warbeck, he 
might have confronted him with his 
own queen and her sisters. Their 
testimony would have decided the 
question. If then he adopted neither 
of these measures, it is an argument 
tliat he dared not. He must have 
known that both of the brothers were 
not put to death by their imcle, and 
«hat the younger had escaped, and 
now claimed the crown. Such are 
in short the arguments of those who 
maintain the cause of tho adventurer. 

To me, however, tho arguments 
against the identity of Warbeck with 
liichard duke of York, appear greatly 
to preponderate. 1. From the pre- 
ceding pages it has been seen that 
the death of the two princes was 
believed by all those who were most 
interested U^ know the truth, by their 
mother Elizabeth and their uncle 
liichard, by the partisans of the house 
of Lancaster, and those of the house 



of York, and even by Henry himself, 
as late at least as the summer of 
1487, when he oflFered to many their 
mother to the king of Scots, and 
their two sisters to his two sons. 
Four years later a young man appears 
in Ireland, and professes to be the 
younger of the two princes, who 
were believed to be dead. Was it not 
incumbent on him to prove his pre- 
tensions, to show how he had escaped 
from the murderers, to what place he 
had been conveyed, and where and 
how he had spent the eight years 
which had elapsed since his supposed 
death ? Yet all this was kept a pro- 
found secret. Even in his proclama- 
tion at the head of the Scottish army, 
when it was so much for his interest 
that the English should be convinced 
of his claim, he contents himself with 
asserting, " that in his tender age he 
had escaped by God's great might 
out of the Tower of London, had 
been secretly conveyed over sea to 
other divers countries, and had re- 
mained there certain years as un- 
known." Does not this meagre 
account, in circumstances when the 
clearest proofs were required, betray 
a secret consciousness that his history 
would not bear investigation ? 

3. His assertions seem to have been 
generally disbelieved by the nation. 
The persons who adhered to him in 
France were most, if not all of them, 
outlaws; and the gentlemen who 
were attainted on his account in Eng- 
land seem to have suffered, not so 
much for having admitted his pre- 
tensions, as for their attempts to 
ascertain who he was, which Henry 
ascribed to a treasonable disaffection 
towards himself. After that period 
no person of note attached himsi^lf to 
the pretender. When he landed on 
the coast of Kent, he was imme- 
diately repulsed ; when he entered 
England successively at the head of a 
Scottish army, and was in a condi- 
tion to protect his friends, not an 
individual repaired to his standard ; 
and when he afterwards assumed the 
command of the Cornish insurgents^ 
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Ae did not debauoh a skgle ffentle- 
maa from his allegiance to Senry. 
It is not credible that the nnmerous 
portifiHuiB of the house of York w^tuld 
have remained quiet on all these o^ck- 
sions, unless they had reason to be- 
lieve him an impostor. 

4. This is strongly corrobpfaieid 
by the conduct of Henry, Would 
his jealousy have spared the real 
duke of York, when he had hun once 
in his power? Would he have exhi- 
bited him to the gaze of the popu- 
lace on the road, or of the citizens in 
London, of whom many could have 
recognised his features? Would jie 
have suffered him to roam at Uberty 
through the palace at Westminster 
for six months, exposed to the daily 
yiew of the queen, her sisters, and 
the principal nobility? After his 
flight and recapture, would not the 
king have gladly employed that plau- 
sible pretext to free himself from so 
dangerous a competitor? Whoever 
compares his conduct to the ea^l of 
WarwidE with his conduct to War- 
beck, will be convinced that as he 
knew the former to be a real PUtn- 
tagenet, so he believed the latter to 
be no other than an impostor. 

6. But how are we to account for 
the acknowledgment of his claim by 
foreign powers ? It may be observed, 
that if the union of the two roses by 
the marriage of Henry and Elizabeth 
had satisfied miany of the YorkistiB, 
there still existed a party which, 
through enmity to the house of Lan- 
caster, sought to raise to the throne 
the young earl of Warwick. At its 
hea^ was the duchess of Burgundy. 
She first patronised the imposture of 
Simnel, afterwards that ofWarbeck. If 
either had succeeded, there would have 
been little difficulty in removing the 



phantom to make place for the reality. 
The conduct of Charles VIII. proves 
nothing more than his wish to distress 
and intimidate Henry. He had pre- 
viously attempted to raise the friends 
of Warwick : when that frdled. War* 
beck, probably at his instigatipn, soli- 
cited the aid of the Yorkists in Ire- 
land ; an4 on their refusal, ,was 
invited to the French court as heir 
to the English crown. But the event 
proved that this invitation had no 
other object than to induce Henry to 
sign the treaty. From the moment 
that was accomplished, Perkin re- 
ceived no co^mtenanoe from the king 
of France. With respect to the king 
of Scotland, there seems to have been 
much also of poUcy in the reception 
which he gave to the adventurer. It 
was argued that if Perkin were suc- 
cessful, he could refuse nothing to 
the prince who had placed him on 
th6 throne ; that if he were not, 
Henry would still make advantageous 
offers to James, to detach him from 
the cause of his rival On this 
account, says Polydore, the king, 
whether it were through error and pity, 
or only tlurough dissimulation, began to 
show him greiit honour, &o. (p. 590), 
The consideii&tion of these dr^uiii- 
stanoes has Idft no doubt on my mind 
that Wirbeck was an iinpostor. He 
was probilbiy brought forwurd to 
^ktfeeh the young earl of Warwick 
from the J€»lousy of Henry. If he 
fbll in the attempt, Warwick was 
still ^nle ; if he succeeded, the dis- 
closure of the secret would raise that 
young prince to the throne. This at 
least is certain, that as Ipng as War* 
wick lived, pretenders to the crown 
rapidly succeeded each other; after 
his execution, Henry was permitted 
to reign without molestation. 
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NOTBl^p.in. 



Peter Martyr, in * letter dated 
Hay 1, 1510, myn that Ferdmaiid 
expected to bear ererj day of the 
Urth of a graoddiOd, becanae by tbe 
laet aeoount from Engbuid, Catherine 
was in her ninth month — partni 
prommam eaw, qoia nono ffraTetnr 
menae. Tet the Wngliah hutoriana 
conaider Henry, bom in Jannaiy, 
1511, aa her first chUd. Hat prince 
liyed only fix weeks. Catherine bore 
the kinff another son in November, 
1518, who aUK> died in a short time. 



bom in 1515, Febmaiy 
8th. Her wipaoaom at baptism were 
the eardinal of Toik, the lady CSathe- 
rine^ daughter of Edward Iv., and 
the dncheas of Norfolk. Her style 
was proclaimed at the church door 
by ue officers of arms: Grod give 
ffocd lilb and long nnto the right 
hi^ light noble, imd right excellent 
prmoess Hafy, princess of Enig^d, 
and daughter of our sovereign lord 
the kinff.— 43anfind. 499. 



NOTE N, p. 287. 



We hare two Tersions of this story; 
one by the king, the other by the 
cardinal. 

1. In 1529, Heniy took occasion, 
in presence of his conndl, of several 
peers, sod of the lord mayor and 
aldermen, to explain, "le scmpole 
de conscience on de Ions terns il rest 
troav6 de Taflkire snsdite, qui terri- 
blement Iny a aogmenttf depiis qn'nn 
eveqne Francois, gnmi personnage 
et scavant homme (signifiant M. de 
Tarbes), estant pourlorsambassadeur 
deczli, en avoit tenu en son conseil 
termes terriblement expres." — ^Lettres 
de ^tfv^ae de Bayonne, 218. Ac- 
cording to this aeoount, the bishop of 
Tarbes did not in &ot raise, but 
wigment the kinff's doubt. That 
doubt had existed long before. 

2. Wolsey, in a letter to the king,* 
relates the manner in which he open^ 
the matter of the divorce to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the bishop 
of Rochester, as he passed through 
Kent on his embassy to France. 
He told them, that during the con- 
ferences respecting the marriage of 
Francis with the hidy Maiy, he had 



asked whether that king was free 
from his pre-contract with Leonora 
of Portugal ; that the bishop of Tarbes 
in return wrote to him from his 
lodging, to inquire if Henry's mar- 
riage with Catherine was a lawful 
marriage ; and that the dispensation 
was shown to Tarbes, who doubted 
its sufficiency; whereupon the ques- 
tion was by mutual consent " put 
over till his [the cardinal's] conung 
mto France."— St. Pap. i 199. The 
two stories certainly do not harmonize 
with each other. 

8. It is worthy of notice, that in 
his longand confidential despatch, in 
which Wolsey details to Henry his 
conversation with the two prelates, 
not a word, not an allusion, escapes 
from him, to intimate that he told 
them the truth ; on the contrary, he 
seems to hint that the tale had been 
got up between the king and himself, 
to frimish a suitable introduction to 
the subject, without exciting any 
suspicion that the doubt had origi- 
nated with the king or the cardinal. 
For he says, "I declared the hoi 
matter at length, as fMS devUcd with 
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your ffighness at Yorke Place." — 
Ibid. 200. 

4. But we have much stronger though 
negative evidence. The instructions, 
the despatches, and the journal of 
the French ambassadors are still ex- 
tant among the MSS. de Brienne, 
and in the collection Fontamert. In 
these papers we find notice of the 
question put by the cardinal, and of 
the answer by the ambassadors, that 
the contract with Leonora was not 
binding, being made when Francis 
was in prison, and not his own 
master ; that he had previously pro- 
tested against its validity, and that 
he had since been released from it by 
the act of the emperor, who, instead 
of sending Leonora to France, accord- 
ing to the treaty, " auroit refusd 
le faire, et ainsi contravenu audict 
traitd." If, in addition, they c«id 
called in question the validity of 
Henry's marriage and the legitimacy 
of his daughter, had disputed the 
sufBciency of the dispensation, and 
had agreed that this matter should 
be fully investigated on the arrival of 
the cardinal in France, would not 
this also have been entered on their 



papers ? Yet there is no trace of any 
such thing there, no reference to it. 
"Je ne trouve," says Le Grand, 
" rien de cela ny dans le journal que 
nous avons de cette ambassade, ny 
dans les lettres de Messieurs de 
Turenne et de Tarbes que j'ai lues." 
— ^Le Grand, i. 49. Not content with 
his testimony, I have on two occa- 
sions employed friends to examine 
these MSS., who assure me that the 
assertion of Le Grand is perfectly 
correct. 

5. Wolsey said that the question 
was left for discussion till his arrival 
in France. Now we have the in- 
structions given to him (St. Pap. i. 
191), and a multitude of letters from 
him, detailing the whole progress of 
the negotiation (ibid. 196 — 281) ; yet 
neither in one nor the other is there 
any mention of the matter. 

Hence it is clear to me that the whole 
story is a fiction, got up to enable 
the cardinal to break the subject to 
the two prelates, and to draw frY)m 
them the expression of their opinion, 
under the pretext that he would be 
compelled in a few days to discuss it 
with the French ministers. 



NOTE O, p. 288. 



The following abstract of the rea- 
soning on both sides of the question 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
It is taken from Du Pin, Cent. xvi. 
lib. ii. p. 140. 

"Those on the king's party alleged ; 
1. That the laws of Moses which 
concerned marriage, were not in- 
tended for the Jews exclusively, but 
were for all times and all nations ; 
that they were grounded upon natural 
decency ; that God calls the breaches 
of those laws wickedness and abomi- 
nations, and threatens the most severe 
punishments to such as will not observe 
them ; and that the prohibition to 
marry the brother's wife was not less 
strict than that of marrying within 



the degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity set down in Leviticus. 

"2. That that law was never re- 
pealed nor explained by Jesus Christ 
or his apostles. 

" 8. But that, on the contrary, 
St. John the Baptist had sharply 
reproved Herod for marrying his 
brother's wife. 

"4. That the first Christians 
always accounted the laws of Levi- 
ticus to be inviolable ; that Tertul* 
lian, Origen, St. Basi^ St. Jerome^ 
St. Chiysostom, St. Ambrose, St. Au- 
gustine, and Hesychius, severely con- 
demned the marriage of a man with 
his brother's wife, and affirmed that 
this prohibition was not particulai 
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lo the Jews, but general to all man- 
kind; that the council of Neocse- 
sarea excommunicated eveiy man 
who married his wife's sister, and 
the woman that should marry two 
brothers, and the same canon was 
confirmed by the council held under 
Gregory II. ; that in all the coun- 
cils that have taken notice of the 
defi;ree8 of affinity within which it is 
unlawful to contract marriage, this 
of the brother and sister-in-law is 
put among them ; that the pope 
St. Gregory, beine consulted by Au- 
gustine the monk, whom he sent 
into England, whether it was lawful 
for a man to marry his brother's 
widow, answered, that this sort of 
marriages was forbidden, and if any 
persons who were lately converted 
nad contracted any such before their 
conversion, they ought to be advised 
not to associate with their wives ; 
and that there never was a more 
favourable occasion to dispense with 
such marriages than this, if the church 
had the power." 

On the other hand, the writers 
of the queen's party maintained ; 
1. " That the prohibition in Leviticus, 
to marry a brother's wife, was not a 
law of nature, but only a positive 
law; which Moses had sufficiently 
shown by commanding in Deute- 
ronomy me brother to marry his 
brother's widow, when the latter died 
without children, demonstrating by 
this exception, that the law admitted 
of dispeosation, and consequently 
was not a law of nature ; that before 
Moses that law was of no force, be- 
cause Jacob married Leah and Rachel, 
two sisters ; and Judah, after he had 
married two of his sons to Tamar, 
promised her the third. 



"2. That in the New Testament 
Jesus Christ approved of the excep- 
tion in Deuteronomy, in answer to 
the Sadducees, who had proposed 
that law to him. 

"8. That St. John the Baptist 
reproved Herod for marrying his 
brother's wife, either because his 
brother was yet living, or because, if 
he was dead, he had left children. 

" 4. That the &thers always looked 
upon the law of Deuteronomy as an 
exception to that of Leviticus; that 
in the ancient apostolic canons, he 
that married two sisters, one after 
another, was only put out of the 
clergy ; and in the council of Elvira, 
only three years' penance was im- 
posed upon the parties ; that the 
ecclesiastical and civil laws, which 
forbid these marriages, forbid also 
marriages within the degrees of con- 
sanguinity ; that there is not cer- 
tainly any prohibition of such mar- 
riages by the law of nature ; that 
the popes who condemned these mar- 
riages, did not deprive themselves 
of the power of dispensing in some 
cases, though they did seldom do it ; 
and that there are examples of mar- 
riages made within the degrees for- 
bidden in Leviticus, which have been 
always looked upon as lawful mar* 
riages." 

To me two things appear evident ; 
1. That the law in Leviticus was not 
in its own nature so binding as never 
to admit of dispensation ; because 
such dispensation is allowed in Deu 
teronomy : 2. That Moses published 
both the law and the exception to it 
for the use of the Jews. Whether 
both or. either were to be extended 
to other nations, is a question on 
which the Scripture is silent. 



NOTES P and Q, lyp. 289, 241. 



It was reported at the time ^olid. 
xvii. 84 ; Hall, 728 ; Singer's Caven- 
dish, 182), that the great object of 
this embassy was to offer in the 



king's name marriage to a French 
princess ; according to some, to Mar- 
garet, duchess of Alen9on and sister 
of Francis ; according to others, i^ 
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his siBter-in-law, Ben^, dau^ter of 
llie late lung, Louis XII. We are 
even told that Margaret refused, on 
the 'ground that the consequence 
would be wretchedness and death to 
Catherine ; and that the proposal 
was made to Ben^ at Gompeigney 
but, for reasons with which we are 
unacquainted, did not take effect. 
These stories, though frequently re- 
peated by succeeding writers, are 
undoubtedly fictions, both as far as 
regards Margaret, for she was married 
to the king of Kavarre on the 24th 
of January, 1527, five months before 
Wolsey set out on the embasff^ ; and 
also with respect to Ben^ : ror not 
only is there no alludon to any mar- 
riage with her in Wolsey*s instruc- 
tions or in his despatches from France, 
though she is there repeatedly men- 
tion^ in company withthe other ladies 
of the courts but no proposal could be 
made to her, as long as it did not suit 
the policy of Hemy and his minister to 
make an open declaration of the king's 



intention tQ obtain a divorce from 
Catherine, — ^for such declaration must 
have preceded any proposal of mar- 
riage. Now^ as has been already 
shown, nothing more than an obscure 
and ambiguous hint of Henry's design 
was given, and that only at the car- 
dinal's departure from Compiegne on 
his return home. 

It may have been that> as Polydore 
asserts (p. 82), Wolsey, when the 
question of the divorce was first 
mentioned, suggested the benefit 
which would arise firom a union with 
Margaret, and that, after her marriage 
with the king of Navarre, he sub- 
stituted in his own mind Ben^ in 
her place ; but that the king or the 
cardinal should actually propose such 
marriage to either of those ladies, 
before a single step had been taken 
to procure a divorce from Catherine^ 
or any intention had been avowed of 
taking such step, is an inconsistency 
of which neither could have been 
guilty. 



NOTE Q, p. 241. 



The proceedings before the legates 
in the cause of the divorce have been 
extracted from the register, and pub- 
lished by Herbert (261—282), and 
more briefly by Burnet (iii. 46). 

I. The evidence in proof of the 
consummation of the marriage be- 
tween Arthur and Catherine amounts 
to this : that the prince was fifteen 
years old ; that he slept two or three 
nights in the same bed with the 
princess ; and that on two occasions 
ne made indelicate allusions to that 
circumstance. As Catherine declined 
the jurisdiction of the court, we are 
ignorant what answer her counsel 
might have given. But we know 
that one of the witnesses examined 
before the legates, the bishop of Ely, 
declared that the queen lutd often 
denied the consummation to him sub 
testimonio corjcientisB sue ; that she 



also denied it upon oath in her appeal 
to the pontiff ; that at the trial she 
put it to the king himself, whether 
she were not a virgin when she came 
to his bed ; and uiat Cardinal Pole 
also reminded Henry of a conversa- 
tion, in which he had acknowledged 
the same to the emperor, when that 
prince was in England. — PoU De« 
fensio Unit. Eccl. fol. Ixxvii. 

Bacon (p. 117) asserts that Henry 
did not take tiie title of prince of 
Wales for some months after the 
death of his brother, because it was 
possible that the princess might be 
pregnant. If the fact were so, or H 
any advantage could have been de- 
rived from it, it would not have been 
overlooked at the trial. 

II. It was contended for the kinff, 
that the bull of dispensation was voia, 
because it had been obtained on 
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Souuds macifetttly false; viz., that 
eory and Catherine wished to many, 
in order to give, by their marriage, 
greater stability to the friendship 
between the croMms of England and 
Spain . This oLause, it was contended, 
invalidated the whole instrument ; 
becaose there was at that time no 
danger of enmity between the two 
crowns, and because the prince and 
princess could not have entertained 
any such notions as it attributed to 
them. 

But in addition to the bull, Gathe- 
rine had obtained from Spain the copy 
of a breve of dispensation, which was 
so worded as to elude this objection. 
The king's counsel denied its authen- 
ticity. 1. If the breve were not a 
hrgerj, whv was it not in England I 
How came it to be in Spain! How 
happened it that no trace of its exist- 
ence could be discovered in Borne? 
2. It was dated on the same day with 
the bull, December 26, 1608 ; a ma- 
nifest anachronism according to the 
king's advocates. Por if in bulls 
the year was computed from the 1st 
of January, in breves it was computed 
from the 25 th of December ; so that 
in reality the breve was dated one 
whole year before the bull, and even 
before Julius, who was made to grant 
the dispensation, had been chosen 
pope. 

What answer was returned by the 
advocates of Catherine, we know not. 
Yet, notwithstanding these objec- 
tions, I am inclined to believe that 
the breve was genuine. 1. Prom the 
attestations of its authenticity given 
by the archbishop of Toledo, and the 
pa^ nuncio, by whom it was ex- 
amined before the emperor and his 
council (apud Herb. 264): 2. Prom 
the conduct of Henry himself, who 
acted as if he knew it to be genuine. 
He had demanded that the origiual 
should be sent to him. Charles very 
prudently refused ; but offered to 
deposit it with the pope, that it 
might be impartially examined. 
Henry, however, was alarmed. He 
ordered his agents to decline the 



offer, and to dissuade Clement from 
having any concern in the matter 
(Burnet, i. Records, it 66, 73, 74). 
3. Prom the deposition of Bishop 
Pox, that several dispensations were 
obtained.— Herb. 274. 

But, supposing the breve to be 
genuine, how are we to account fot- 
its existence, and for the alleged error 
in the date I It appears from a letter 
of Julius to Henry VII. (apud Herb. 
370), that the bull was expedited with 
great haste at the urgent solicitation 
of Isabella, the mother of Catherine, 
who, aware of the dangerous state of 
her health, solicited fi-om the pontiff 
the consolatiun of possessing before 
her death a copy of the dispensation 
in &vour of her daughter. But, if we 
compare that bull with the treaty of 
the marriage, we shall find that it 
does not fuMl the conditions to which 
the parents of the parties had agreed ; 
that it should be conceived in the 
most ample form which could be 
devised, and that it should contain a 
clause authorizing the union of Ca- 
therine with Henry, " though her 
previous marriage with Arthur had 
been contracted in the &ce of the 
church, and afterwards consum- 
mated." — ByuL xiii. 80. When it was 
discovered that the bull omitted this 
important clause, and was defective 
in other respects, there can be little 
doubt that the matter would be repre- 
sented to the court of Rome, and that 
a second dispensation, supplying the 
deficiencies of the firsts would be 
issued in form of a bull or breve. It 
was usual on such occasions to em- 
ploy in the last instrument the ori- 
ginal date ; nor will it excite surprise, 
if the clerk, at the moment when he 
transcribed that date from the first 
dispensation, did not advert to the 
circumstance, that in breves the yeai 
commenced six days earlier than in 
bulls. 

III. The king's cr>unsel gave in "j 
evidence the protest made by the ! / 
prince, when he was on the point j/ 
of completing his fourteenth year. / 
What advantage could be derived 
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from it, I do not see. For if it were 
argued that the protest was a legal 
revocation of the contract between 
the parties, it must also have been 
j admitted that the subsequent mar- 
/ ru^e was a complete ratification of 
/ it. If the protest revoked the con- 
/ /tract, the marriage revoked the pro> 
1/ test. In a word, all that can be col- 
lected with any certainty from the 
evidence given before the legates, is 
that Arthur, at the age of fifteen, 
had slept in the same bed with the 
princess. This was the only con- 
clusion drawn from it, when the pro- 
ceedings recommenced before the 
archbishop Granmer, and was de- 
clared by the canonists in the convo- 
cation a presumptive proof that the 
marriage had been consummated. 

Before I close this subject, I ought 
perhaps to notice an extinct from one 
of the Lansdowne manuscripts, con- 
taining an assemblage of materials 
for an ecclesiastical history of Eng- 
land, frt)m 1500 to 1510, by Bishop 
Kennet. Under 1505 he says, ''The 
king (Henry VII.) in a declining 
health began to fiUl into melancholy 
thoughts, and to imagine that the 
untimely death of his queen, and the 
growing weakness of his own consti- 
tution, were a sort of judgment upon 
him for consenting to the contract 
made between Prince Henry and his 
brother's wife: for which reason he 
made it a part of his penitential 
courses to dissuade his son Henry 
from ever perfecting and consum- 
mating that match, as the account is 
best given by Sir Richard Morysine." 
After an extract from the Apomaxis 
Galumniarum by Morysine, he pro- 
ceeds : " The king for this purpose 
sent for the prince to Bichmond, and 
there by his own influence and the 
concurrent advice of his wisest coun- 
sellor. Fox, bishop of Winchester, &c., 
prevailed with him to make a solemn 
protestation against the validity of 
that contract, and a promise never 
to make it good by a subsequent ma- 
trimony." But this statement is 
liable to numerous objections. 1. If 



Henry YII. had ever expressed to hit 
son any doubt respecting the validity 
of the dispensation, Henir YIII. 
would certiunly have availed himself 
of it when he determined to divorce 
Catherine. In his speeches and de- 
spatches he often attempts to explain 
the origin of his scruples, and to 
defend mem, but he never onoe men 
tions any doubt or objection made by 
his fother. 2. If he could have 
proved that the protestation ori- 
ginated from reUgious motives, he 
would undoubtedly have done it be* 
fore the legates. But the evidence 
before them proves the contrary. 
Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
owned indeed that he did not at first 
approve of the marriage, and told the 
king BO in the presence of Fox, who 
ad-nsed it ; but added that, when the 
bull of dispensation arrived, he con- 
tradicted it no more. In addition, 
he deposed that, because the said 
king Henry appeared not much in- 
clined to the marriage, he entreated 
him to persuade the prince to pro- 
test against it. But on what 
grounds he advised this protest, he 
has not told us. — ^Herb. 271. Fox, 
however, who is said by Kennet to 
have advised it on motives of religion, 
says the contrary. He tells us, that 
though " the protest was made, it was 
the intention of the king that his son 
should marry the lady Catherine ; 
but that he deferred the solemnization 
of this intended matrimony by reason 
of some discord which was at that 
time betwixt him and the king of 
Spain, for the calling back of the 
dowry."— Herb. 274. 8. That the 
prot^ was entirely a political mea- 
sure is evident from the testimony 
of Bishop Fox, which I have just 
mentioned, from the succeeding nego- 
tiations in which Henry always ex- 
pressed his consent to the solemniza- 
tion of the marriage, provided that 
the marriage portion were previously 
paid (see antb, p. 160, et seq.), and 
from the fact of his having received 
two payments a Uttle before his death, 
and not only signed the receipts himr 
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■el^ Imt compelled his ton to sign 
them. This completely overtums 
the statement of his r^^ret for having 
soflbred the contract to be made;, and 
of his resolution, daring his peni- 



tential courses, to prevent its accom- 
plishment. Morysine and Elennet 
knew of the existence of the protest ; 
the rest was probably invented to 
aooomit for that existence. 



NOTE Bk p. 266. 



Here I shall present to the reader 
portraits of Henrj, of Queen CSathe- 
rine, and of Anne Boleyn, drawn at 
this very time by the Venetian ambas- 
sadors in their reports to the senate. 
Ludovico Falier was resident here 
from 17th Dec 1528 till 27th August, 
1531. In his Belatione, read in the 
senate on Nov. 10 of that year, he 
thus describes the king : — 

** His features are, I will not say 
beautiful ; they are angelic. His 
look is commanding, but gentle. 
Contrary to the Snj^h &shion, he 
wears lus beard. Who can look at 
him, when he is in action, without 
astonishment, so surpassing is the 
beauty of his person, so winning the 
ease and gracefulness of his manner. 
He sits well on horseback ; he is com- 
pletely master of his steed ; he tilts, 
and bears his lance nobly ; he draws 
tjie sword and the bow admirably, 
and plays at tennis with extraordinary 
diill. He applied to the belles lettres 
ffom his childhood, afterwards to the 
study of philosophy and theology, so 
that he has acquired the name of a 
learned and accomplished prince. 
Besides the Latin and his mother 
tongue, he learned the Spanish, 
French, and Italian languages. He 
is affiible, gracious, veiypoUte, and 
courteous; and liberal in his pre- 
sents, especially to men of learning. 
Yet with all his knowledge and acute- 
ness he allowed himself to fiill into 
amorous pursuits so far that, thinking 
only of his pleasures, he left the go- 
vernment of his kingdom to his most 
trusty ministers, till the time when 
ho began to persecute the cardinal of 
York. From tiiat moment he has 



been quite enamoured with his own 
management^ and is become quite 
another man. He was generous, is 
now covetous; and as formerly no 
one took leave of him without a satis- 
foctory present, now every one goes 
away in discontent. He appears to 
be devout. He generally hears two 
low masses ; and the high mass also 
on festivals. He is exce^ingly chari 
table to orphans and widows, to young 
maidens, and persons wounded or 
or maimed, to the amount of about 
10,000 ducats a year. He is beloved 
b^ all. He is determined on effecting a 
divorce. His object is to have legiti- 
mate male issue ; and as he has no hope 
of having such by my lady Catherine, 
he will assuredly many his iavourite, 
a daughter of the earl of Wiltshire. 
There cannot be a doubt that such a 
marriage will take place ; after which 
it is possible that his majesty may be 
troubled with insurrections on the 
part of those who favour the queen ; 
for she is so much beloved and re- 
vered by the people, that they already 
begin to show their discontent. 

'' My lady the queen is low of sta- 
ture, inclining to corpulency, a hand- 
some woman, of great repute, upright, 
and full of goodness and devotion. She 
speaks Spanish, Flemish, French, and 
English. She is beloved by these 
isUmders fiur more than any queen 
they have had. She is forty-five 
years old, thirty of which have passed 
since the death of her first husband. 
By the present king she has had two 
sons and a daughter. One of the sons 
died at the age of six months. The 
second Uved scarcely long enough to 
be baptized. There remains only the 
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dauffhter, sixteen years old, a beau- 
tiful, kind, and most accomplished 
princess, not at all inferior to her 
mother. He has also a natural son, 
bom of a married woman, the wife of 
one of his barons. The young man 
g^ves the most flattering promise ; he 
is so very like to his &ther." 

Falier was succeeded by CSarlo Ga- 
pello, who wrote to the senate on 7th 



Dec. 1532 : — " My lady Anne is no 
beauty. She is tall of stature, with 
a sallow complexion, long neck, large 
mouth, and narrow chest. In fact 
she has nothing in her fiivour besides 
the king's great passion for her, 
and her eyes, which are indeed 
black and beautiful. " — - From the 
BagguagU of Mr. Hawdon Brown, ill. 
331—335 



NOTE S, p. 26& 



That I may not incur the reproach 
of misrepresentation, I purpose in this 
note to specify the reasons which 
have induced me to dispute the value 
of the answers returned by the uni- 
versities. 

1. Cavendish, an attentive ob- 
server, tells us that "such as had 
any rule, or had the custody of their 
university seals, were choked by the 
commissioners with notable sums of 
money." — Cavendish, 417. The first 
parliament under Queen Mary asserts 
that the answers of the foreign uni- 
versities had been obtained by bribes, 
those of our own by sinister workings, 
and secret threatenings. — St. 1 Mary, 
c. 1. Pope Clement in one of his 
letters observes, that no artifice, no 
entreaty, no money was spared to 
obtain a favourable subscription— 
Nullo non astu, et prece et pretio. — 
Apud Baynald, xxxii. 230. 

2. Of the " secret workings and 
sinister threatenings" employed in 
the English univernties we have suf- 
ficient evidence. In February, 1530, 
Grardiner and Fox were sent to Cam- 
bridge to procure an answer in the 
a£Brmative to the following question : 
Is it prohibited by the divine and 
natural law for a brother to marry 
the relict of his deceased brother? 
Finding the sense of the university 
against them, they proposed that the 
matter should be referred to a com- 
mittee, in which the decision of two 
thirds of the members should be 



taken for the decision of the whole 
body. The question was twice put 
and lost ; but on a third division, 
"by the labour of fiiends to cause 
some to depart the house who were 
against it," it was carried. The com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed. 
Of the twenty-nine members sixteen 
had already promised their votes to 
the king, ana four had given hopes of 
compliwce ; " of the which four," 
say the commissioners in their letter 
to Henry, " if we get two, and obtain 
of another to be absent, it \a sufficient 
for our purpose." An affirmative 
answer was now given. Yet it dis* 
appointed the hope of the king, for it 
embraced a condition which he had 
excluded from the question, — *' if the 
vddow had been carnally known by 
her former husband." Henry com- 
plained of this addition ; but Dr. 
Buckmaster, the vice-chancellor, as- 
sured him that it was so necessary to 
admit it, that without such admission 
the^ would have been left in a mi- 
nority. — See Burnet, i. Eec. 85 — 88 ; 
iii. Beo. 20—24. 

8. At Oxford the (mposition was 
still more obstinate. It was in vain 
that the king sent letter alter letter, 
messen^r after messenger, to the 
university. At length recourse was 
had to the experience and poUcy of 
Fox, who was ordered to repair to 
Oxford, and employ the same expe- 
dients there wmch had proved suc- 
cessful in the sister university. On 
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the fourth of April he ohtuned a de- 
cree investing a committee of thirty- 
three persons with fall authority to 
answer the question. Of the thirty- 
three the bishop of Lincoln, the vice- 
chancellor, and Dr. Stinton, were 
appointed by name; their thirty 
colleagues were left to their choice. 
Whether two-thirds of these pro- 
noimced in &vour of the king or not, 
is rather doubtful. A determination 
in the affirmative, with the same 
condition appended to it which had 
been adoptcKl at Cambridge, was for- 
warded to Henry ; but its opponents 
denied that it had obtained uie con- 
sent of the majority, and affirmed that 
the seal of the universily had been 
affixed to it clandestinely. — See Wilk. 
Con. iii. 726; St. Papers, i. 877; 
Wood, 255 ; Fiddes, Bee. ii. 88—85 ; 
Collier, it 52, 58 ; Burnet, iii. Bee. 
25—28. 

Cardinal Pole, in his letter to 
Henry, observes that he found it more 
difficult to obtain subscriptions at 
home than abroad ; and that he over- 
came the difficulty with the aid of 
menacing letters. Nunquani, ubi 
consisteret, invenisset, nisi ese, quss 
plus quam preces valere sclent apud 
multorum animos, minarum refert» 
regisB litersB ad scholarum principes 
quasi auxiliatrices oopias summisssB, 
adem jam incUnatam sostinuissent 
— — Omnes omnibus viis tentabas, qui 
aliqua doctrina et literamm opinione 
essent : cum quibus tamen plus tibi 
negotii fuit quam cum eztens. — Pol. 
Defen. fol. Ixzvii. Izxviii. 

4. The Italian conunission consisted 
of Ghinucci, bishop of Worcester, 
Gregorio da Casale, Stokesley, and 
Croke. But Croke seems to have 
been the most active, and to have 
employed a number of inferior agents, 
whose honesty in some instances he 
suspected. If we may believe him, 
whenever he failed, it was on account 
of the threats and promises of the 
imperialists ; if he succeeded, it was 
not through bribes, for he never gave 
the subscriber anything till he had 
written his name, and then nothing 



more than an honourable preseniE. 
He seems, however, to have trusted 
much the influence of t^eso honour- 
able presents ; for in his letter to the 
king, dated July Ist, he says, "Al- 
beit gracious lord, if that in time I 
had been sufficiently furnished with 
money, albeit I have besides this 
seal (which cost me one hundred 
crowns) procured unto your high- 
ness one hundred and ten subscrip- 
tions^ yet it had been nothing in 
comparison of that that might easily 
and would have been done." — Bur- 
net, L Bee. ii. xzxviii. ; Strype, i. 
App. 106. 

Stokesley and Croke had sent a £i- 
vourable answer firom the university 
of Bologna, which Henry prized the 
more, ^cause Bologna was situated 
in the papal dominions. This instru- 
ment had no date, was signed by 
Pallavicino, a Carmelite friar, by com- 
mand, as was pretended, of the uni- 
versity, and was ordered to be kept 
a profound secret. The secret, how- 
ever, transpired; PaUavicino and 
the notary who attended were called 
before the governor on the 9th pf 
September; and from their confes- 
sions it appeared that the instrument 
was composed by PaUavidno himself, 
was approved by four other friars, and 
was signed by the former on the 10th 
of June. What proceedings followed, 
we know not ; but Croke, to discover 
who had betrayed the secret, called 
before him the friars, the notary, and 
the copiers of the instrument, and 
examined them upon oath. From 
their depositions, which, probably 
for his own justification, he trans- 
mitted to England, the preceding 
particulars are extracted ; and when 
the reader has weighed them, he 
will be able to judge what right such 
an instrument can have to be con- 
sidered as the real answer of the 
university. — See Bymer, xiv. 893, 
895—397. 

At Ferrara, Croke applied sepa- 
rately to the faculties of theology and 
law. The theologians were divided. 
One party gave an answer in &vour 
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